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When I drive 
Around 













In my costly motor car 


is Ring Lardner says) 






| always take 






\ spare tire 





An extra tube and 





My | ile-Savers. 






I can’t smoke— 





The ishes blow 





In my eve 







Or my friend’s eyes 


And the cigar 






Burns up one side, 





(lr goes out 







But | want something 


don't know just why— 






lo turn ovet 






And twist around 





in my tongue 






I he answer is 






L.ife-Savers, 


oO snappy 







So comforting 








So smooth ind cool, 





They keep my throat 
\loist and flexible 
And each one 








Sort of wears down 







Slowly 









Giving olf that spicy 
Honey-fied 













Aromat 









Piquant flavor 
Until it’s just a thin 
Britth 







Delicious rim 







(1 sweetness: 


And it breaks 







And is gone, 


Like a pleasant dream; 






But [| can dream it 
All over again 
Whenever I like. 
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“UFE SAVERS | Vet FE SAVERS ( 

he sy ea eele No flavor was ever more popular 
than Wintergreen. 
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HM UWrE SAVERS (an 


Crisp, delicious—like apple pie and I'he old favorite flavor- Licorice 
cookies—thal’s Cinnamon. —good for a “‘tickly”’ throat, too. 
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Dance to the music of famous bands 
and orchestras—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance numbers, 
played by musicians who are past masters in the art 
of delighting dance lovers. All the dash and sparkle 
and rhythm that make dance music so entrancing. 
And always ready on the Victrola! 

Hear the newest dance music at any Victor dealer’s. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 














Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 






































“At Last—a Real Job 
and Real Money!”’ 


“And if only I'd starved earlier, I eould 
have had them five years ago. I didn’t 
realize at first what spare time study 
would do for a man. Taking up that I. ¢ 
S. course marked the real !: ginning of my 
SUeCCeERS, In three month | reeived my 
first promotion. But I kept right on studvy- 
ing and I’ve been climbing ever sinee.”’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million students of the International Correspond 
ence Schools telling of advancements and in 
creased salaries won through spare time study 
How much longer are going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money [en't it better to start than to wait 
five vears and then realize what the delay has 

(ne hour after supper each night spent with 
the |. C. S. inthe quiet of your own home will 
prepare you for the position you want in the 
work you like best 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. With 
out cost. without obligation, just niart 1 
this coupon 


— eee ee eee TEAR OUT HERE mee eee ee ee eee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2957-B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, w..n.out obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ~)] SALESMANSHIP 


Bleetrie Lighting and Kye. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring |) Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer C Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER [) Railroad Trainman 
Mecbanlea! Drai:sman bed ILLUSTR “ TING 
Machine Shop lractice | Cartoonin 

Toolmaker Sav SINESS max AGEMENT 
Gas Engine Opersting ™ Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 


Stenographer aod Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercia! Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Ceacher 

Common Sebool Sabjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERA 


Sarveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Macine Engineer 

Ship Drafteman 
ARCHITECT 
Centractor and Hallder 
Arehitectaral Draftemaan 
Concrete Builder 
Structura! Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Meta! Worker 


SO ER eT ee 









Textile Overseer or Sapt. =| Ante Repairing 

ONERMIST AGRICULTURE 
Navigation & Poultry Ralsing 12 
Name__ —— — 
Present 
Occupatior - — — — 
Street ’ . 
and No. — es 
City —_ State —_ 


HS WOVEN NAMES 
COME To YOU 
LIKE THIS 





This is the Time to Order 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


for Marking Children’s Clothes 


GOING TO SCHOOL 


DON T leave tile lepers ant matter to the 
last moment Avol DELAY. 
PRICES 
12 doz., $2.26 6 doz., $1.50 


Order thru your dealer if possib) 


J. & J. CASH, Inc., 
420 Chestnut St.. South Norwalk, Conn. 


A BECOME AN EXPERT 

Exec: ative,  Aogountants command ve salaries 
firms need them Inly 2,600 

re — Ay P ible Accountants in U. 5 ” Many 


\ are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year We 
train you thoroly by mail in spare time for 
Cc. P 








iT 













ing positions 
unnecessary De we prepa 
from the - a uv 1 "Our epares and ser- 
vice are under the supe on of William 
B. Castenhols, M., C Former 
Comptroller and Instructor, Univ veges os of 
Ilinojs, assisted by a staff of ¢ 
including members of the American In sti- 
tute of Accountants. Low tuition fee—essy 
rms. Write now for tadormatic mn and free 
book of accountancy fac 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept 750-H Chicagt 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved? Try the following 


treatment: 


Apply 2 small portion of Stillman's 
Freckle Cream wheu retiring Do 
wt rub in, but spply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear 


Start tonight—after two or three 
applications you will see results. 

After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn't it, write us direct. 50c per jar. 


Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c 

Stillman’s Rouge - - = 25c 

Stillman’s Tooth Paste - 25c 
At Drug Stores everywhere Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. Write for book- 
let—*Wouldst Thou be Fair?” for helpful 
beauty hints 
STILL “y AN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept. Aurora, Itlino's 




















Hudson River 
by Daylight 
4 he. Hudson River trip is one 
of the great natural wonders 
of America. You will enjoy it 
particularly well because of the 
excellent Day Line service. Com- 
fort and charm surround you on 
the wide cool decks of luxurious 
steamers. 
Attractive one-day outings New 
York to Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, 
West Point, and Bear Mountain. 
All through rail tickets between New 
York and Albany accepted and there- 
fore exceptionally convenient for long- 
distance travelers. 
Steamers run until Oct. 24th. 
Service daily including Sunday. 











Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses St.Pier New York. 

















YOUR CHILD‘S EDUCATIO. 
fhe future of your boy or girl depends very largely on 
the school you select. McClure’s School Bureau will 
put you in touch with schools and colleges equipped 
to de velop tbe tullest moral, mental and physica! 
capacities of your son and daughter r 
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MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 


The Shortest, Easiest and Surest Road to Prosperity and . 


A Subtle 


Why Stay Poor While Others Are Getting Rich? 
This subtle principle in my hands, without education, 
without eapital, without training, without experience, 
end without study or waste of time, and witheut 
health, vitality or will power has “iven me the power to earn more 
than a million dollars without sc ling merchandise, stocks, bonds, 
hooks, drugs, appliances or any Material thing of any character 


Get Away From Your Distress 

This subtle and basic principle of success requires no 
will power, no exercise, no strength, no energy, no 
study, no writing, no diet ing. no concentration and no conscious 
deep breathing. There is nothing to practice, nothing to study 
and nothing to sell. 


Why Not Get Rich Like Others? 


This Subtle Principle must not be confused with mem 
ory systems, *‘ will power” svstems, Christian Science, 
psychology, magnetism, thrift or eeonomy, nor should 
it be confused with health systems, auto-suggestion, 
concentration, ** personality,’ self-confidence or opportunity, 
nov should this Subtle Principle be confused with initiative 
mental endurance, luck, chance, self-analysis or self-control 
Neither should this principle be confused with imagination 
enthusiasm. persuasion, force or persistence. nor with the art 
of science of talking or salesmanship, or advertising 

No one has yet succeeded in gaining success without it 

No one has ever succeeded in failing with it 

It is absolutely the master key to success. prosperity and su- 
rrem icy. 

Get the New and Higher Realization of Life Through 
This Subtle Principle of Success 

When I was eighteen years of age, it looked to me as 
though | had absolutely no chanee to sueceed. Fifteen 
months altogether in common public school was the 
extent of my education. I had no money. When 
my father died, he left me twenty dollars and fifty 
cents, and I was earning hardly encugh to keep my- 
self alive. I hed no friends for 1 was negative and 
of no advantage to any one I had no plan of life to help me 
solve any problem. In fact, | did not know enough to know 
that life was and is area! problem, even though I had an “acute 
vroblem of life’ on my hands. | was blue and despondent and 
. ughts of eternal misery arose in my mind constantly. | wa- 
a living and walking worry machine 
Increase Your Income Through This Subtle Princi- 

ple of Success 

| was tired, nervous, restless. I could not sleep. | 
could not digest without distress. I had no power 
of application Nothing appealed to me Nothing appeared 
worth doing from the fear that | could not do anything becauce 
of my poor equipment of mind and body. 1 felt that I was shut 
out of the world of success and | lived in a world of failure 


Why Remain Poor? 

I was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly dependod 
on drugs and doctors for my health as my father 
hefore me. I was a “floater” and depended on luck 
for suecess. The result of this ettitude on my pert 
was greater weakness, sickness, failure and misery a; is always 
the case under similar condition 
Get Out of the Road of Failure Through This Subtle 

Principle of Success 

Gradually my condition became worse. ‘I reached 
a degree of misery that seemed intolerable. IL reached a crisis ia 
my realization of my failure and adverse condition. 


Why Deny Yourself the Joys of Supremacy? 

Out of this misery and failure and pauperism of 
spirit—out of this distress—arose within me a des- 
perate reaction—‘a. final effort to live’’—and through 
this reaction, arose within me, the discovery of the laws and 
principles of life, evolution, personality, mind, health, success 
and supremacy Also out of this misery arose within me the 
discovery of the inevitable laws and principles of failure and 
sickness and inferiority. 


Become Rich Through This Subtle 
Success 

When I discovered that I had unconsciously been 
employing the principles of failure and_ sickness, 
| immediately began to use the principles of success 
and supremacy My life underwent an almost immediate 
change. I overcame illness through health, weakness throuch 
power, inferior evolution by superior evolution, failure by suc- 
cess, and converted pauperism into supremacy. 


Succeed Like Others Through This Subtle Principle 


Principle of 


of Success 

I discovered a principle which I observed that all 
successful personalites employ, either consciously 
or unconsciously. I also discovered a_ principle of 


evolution and believed that if I used it, that my conditions 
would change, for I had but one disease—failure, and therefore 
there was but one cure—success, and I began to use this prin- 
tiple and out of its use arose my ambition, my powers, my 
education, my health, my success and my supremacy, etc., etc 


You also may use this principle of success deliberately, pur pose- 
fully, consciously and projitably. 


Become Wealthy Through This Subtle Principle of 
Success 

Just as there is a principle of darkness, there is also 

4 principle of failure, ill-health, wealiess and nega 


Supremacy 
Principle of Success 


tiveness If you use the principles of failure con- 
sciously or unconsciously, you are sure always to be a failure. 
Why seek success and supremacy through blindly seeking to find 
your path through the maze of difficulties? Why not open your 
“mental eyes"’ through the use of this subtle success principle, 
and thus delibera*ely and purposefully and consciously and suc- 
ce sfully advance in the direstion of supremacy and away from 
failure and adversity? 
~— Let Others Get Rich While You Remain Poor? 
[ dise overed this subtle principle -this key to success 
through misery and necessity. You need never be 
miserable to have the benefit of this subtle principle. 
You may use this success principle just as successful 
individuals of all time, of all countries, of all races, and of all 
religions have used it, either consciously or unconsciously, and 
as | am using it consciously and purposefully. It requires no 
education, no preparation, no preliminary knowledge Any one 
can use it. Any one can harness, enploy and capitalize it, and 
thus put it to work for success and supremacy Regardless of 
what kind of success you desire, this subtie principle is the key 
that opens the avenue to what you want 





Attain Genuine Supremacy Through This Subtle 
Principle of Success 
lt was used by 


Moses, Marshall Field, Liszt, 
Caesar, Sarah Bernhardt, Mende!ssohn, 
Napoleon, Galli-Curci, Beethoven, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Nordica, Verdi, 

Mrs. Mary Baker Melba, Copernicus, 


Eddy, Cleopatra, Confucius, 
John D. Rockefeller, yore the Great, Mohammed, 


Herbert Spencer, Edison, ‘icero, 

Emerson, Newton, Demosthenes, 
Darwin, Wanamaker, Aristotle, 

J. P. Morgan, Phil Armour, Piutarch, 
Harriman, Andrew Carnegie, Christopher Colum- 
Woodrow Wilson, Frick, bus, 

Charles Schwab, Elbert Hubbard, Vanderbilt, 
Lloyd-George, Hiram Johnson, Marcus Aurelius, 
Clemenceau, Richard Mansfic!d, Pericles, 

Charles E. Hughes, Shakespeare, Lycurgus, 

Abraham Lincoln, Mozart, Benjamin Franklin, 


George Washington, Richard Wagner, 
and thousands and thousands of others—the names of successful 
ren and women of all time: and of all countries and of all reli- 
gions, and of all colors, make a record of the action of this Subtle 
rinciple of success one of these individuals could have suc- 
ce-ded without it, no one can succeed without it—no one can 
fail with it 
Gain Supremacy Through This Subtle Principle of 
Success 

Kveryone realizes that human beings owe a duty to 
each other. Only the very lowest type of human being 
is selfish to the degree of wishing to profit without 
he!ping someone else. T.is world does not contain 
very great numbers of the lowest and most selfish type of human 
beings. Almost every one, in discovering something a value 
also wants his fellow man to profit through his discover This 
is precisely my attitude. I feel that I should be nezle ine my 
most import.nt duty towards my fellow human beings, if | did 
not ma' ‘very effurt—every decent and honest effort—to in 
duce ‘ry One to atvo benefit to a maximum extent through the 
autc.s .‘ie use of this subtle principle 
Get !ae Meaning of ‘‘To Live’’ Through This Subtle 

Principle of Success 


I fully realize that it is human nature to a less 
confidence in this principle because I im putting it 
in the hands of thousands ef individua!s for a few 
pennies—at less than the actual cost of mailing. writing, com 
posing and advertisiag it—but I cannot help the nevative impre.-- 
sion I thus possibly create. | must fulfill my duty just the sam 

I do not urge any one to procure it because | offer it for a few 
pennies, but because the resuits are great very great 
Get Away From Failure 

This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful and 
overmastering in its influence for good, profit, pros 
perity and success, that it would be a sin if I kept it to aiysell 
and used it only for my personal benefit. 

Why Not Become Prosperous? 


So sure am I of the truth of my statements -so abso 
lutely positive am I of the eorrectness of my assump 
tion and so absolutely certain am I that this principle, 
in your hands, will work wonders for you that I am willing to 
place this principle in your hands for twenty-four hours at m) 
risk and expense. You will recognize the value of this principle 
within twenty-four hours—in fact, almost immediate! as you 
become conscious of it. you will reaYjze its practicality. its 
potency, its reality and its power and usability for your personal 
profit, pleasure. advancement. prosperity and success. 


Why Deny Yourself the Pleasures of Prosperity? 


Thousands of indiy iduals claim that the information 
diselosing and elucidating the secret vrine iple of suc- 
cess ix worth a thousand dollers ef any one’s moneys 
Some have written that they would not ‘ake a million dollars 
for ib, 


Mx 


You will wonder that I do not charge a thousand dollars fi 
this information—for disclosing this principle. after you get it 
into your possession and realize its tremendous power and 
influence 


Sent to Any One~ to You! 

I have derived such tremendous results—amazine 
results from its power thet | want every man woman 
and matured child to have this key to success, prosperity and 
wealth Thie is why I an willing to send it to anyone—to any 
address on approval without a single penny in advance 


Gain Real Happiness Through This Subtle Principle 
of Success 

You would never forgive me, and | could never forgive 
myself, nor could the creative forces of the Universe 
torgive us, if | failed to bring you to the point of using this 
subtle principle of success. You would never forgive me if I failed 
to do for you that which you would do for me, if our positions 
were reversed 


From every part of the country comes appreciation of my 
extraordinary discovery-——-THE SUBTLE p Rl NCIPLE OF 
SUCCESS 


I cannot say too much for your discovery it is certainly 
doing wonders for me. even at the advanced aze of e ighty 

| thank you for the blessings you have brought to my life 
through the ‘Subtle Princivle of Success. P 

“1 can never fully repay you for re vealing to me the 
Principle of Success’ and how to use it. 

‘Your elucidation of the ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is 
wonderful Even today it is worth a hundred dollars to me 

‘our ‘ Subtle Principle of S.iccess’ is working wonders for me 
I would not part with it for a million dollars." 

‘lrezard your ‘Subtle Principle af Success’ as worth a thou- 
sand dollars of any person's money, regardless of how poor the 
individual may be” 

‘It is impossible to place a limit to the monetary value of 
your discovery.’ 

“T am from Missouri Your 
the ‘goods’ 

** The ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is doing more for me than 
you claim. Tne truth about it is hard to believe.’ 

“| always believed that successful men used a principle which 
gave them success. I[ never knew what it was nor how to usc it 
until you explained it to me. It would be just as impossible for 
me to fail with this principle as i{ has been impossiile for me to 
succeed without it.’ 

‘I thank you for the wonderful results | am gaining through 
the ‘Subile Principle of Success would not take any amount 
of money for what this principle has done for me already You 
ire honestly entitled to millions 

‘lam aman of my word and would not take one hundred dol- 
lars this first day for the information you have given me 

1 am enthusiastic over your discovery of the ‘Subtle Princi 
ple of Success,’ and at the age of eighty-six am pursuing success 
as never before.” : 

“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success has in twenty-four hours 
given me wonderful results. I am ready to back any statement 
made in favor of your ‘Subtle Principle of Success It opens up 
a new universal opportunity 


‘Subtle 


‘Subtle Principle of Success is 


SEND NO MONEY. Just sign and mail the coupon 
and vou will reveive by returo mei! this Master 
prince iple—the Master idea THE SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF 

SUCCESS" ina master letter, the equa! of which you have never 
read or seen 


If this Subtle Principle of Success does not 
solve your every problem it will cost you 
Absolutely Nothing. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
725 Berk-!-v Building 
West 44.n Street ow York City. 
You may send me th: full explanation and elucidation of 
the “SUBTLE PRINC IPLE OF SUCCESS" and how to 
use it for my personal benefit and supremacy 


! promise to either e-mail] it to you, within twenty-four 
hours of its receipt by me. or to send you One Dollar 


It is understood that | am to be under no other obligation 
neither now oor later 


Name. . ‘ ? 
(write plainly 


Address 


City State 


NOTICE:—Ii you send One Dollar today, with coupon, i 
will be refunded to you if vou are not completely satisfied 
You are to be the sole judge 


If this “SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS,” in your own 
hands, is not worth «t least a Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00 
it will cost you absolutely nothing. 


a’ ove statements in the MeClure Marva 
guaranteed to be as represented ja 


Notice: — The 
zine are absolutely 
every Way 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN WASHINGTON, D. C., CONNECTICUT, GEORGIA, ILLINO!S, INDIANA, MASSACHUSETTS, M:SSOURI AND NEW MEXICO 








i \ : OW), pK Sc MATNADY | eCLURE’S MAGAZIN E offers a special school service free of charge to its 
NATIONALPARK SEMINARY | N readers. The purpose of this satel ™ pons te pos in the roan ah of a 


school or college. Read al. the announcements in this directory. If vou have 
a if . : ; | MILITARY ACADEMY 
Located in ie) 
Ps 





difficulty in finding the school which just meets vour requirements, write to the 





Suburbe of ort ; — School Service Department, MeClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York Develops red-blooded American manhood, 
|| Washington, D.C - : “a eee City, giving location and purpose of the school required, whether for boy or girl, | through carefully co moyen poe and academ 
| ”" re | previous education and the sum you are planning to spend. MeClure’s School ic training. | Equipment and faculty exceptional 
j Soh a Ser vn ‘Dar . R ‘ CeTVe . 7 ali “ep ire* Unit of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, with Army 
| % > ervice Department will see that) vou receive the information you desire Denk bn dbetion of the Proctiont of the Unies 


States. College Preparatory, Business and Music 
Graduate s admitted without examination to Univer 


Powder Point School mS « Big Brother Plan” 


of government brings pove into close a touch 

7 with their instructors. New building for smaller boys. 
Will Understand Your Boy Ail Athletics. Debating and Literary Societies. Glee 
| Club, Band and Orchestra. Special terms to good 
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MI FORD ‘ musicians. 
L h —and help him to understand Contatedenmiy, Guvant 
i iia Slant _ Learn Photograp y himself Thorough instruc- ment necessary. Catalogue. Address 
8 - oy Sore yood- paying positions in the best studios in the country P . SUPERINTENDENT, Mexico, Mo. 
FORWERLY swait men and women who prepare themselves now tion. ( lean, snappy athletics 
THE ROSENBAU SCHOOL For 25 years we have successfully taught : — 4 is 
Milford ina ox or ire J 1 a for every boy.  Clearest | pte act he a 
, . an — olor or “4 i 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York Our gradu sto $1oo.a week. We assist understanding between boys Summer School 
thom to secure thes st aS te ns. Now is the time to > hs 
rvurself fk an ad ced position at better pay. ‘ ’ ore 2 ‘ 2c . 
re me « asy living ‘Ineupontive. Largest and ety. and masters. I re p ares fo1 
ee ee ee ee ee college and gives strong gen- 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 5 © 
Box M, 945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 




















SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


. SCHOOL Number limited to sixty. 
Boys must furnish evidence 
ENDOWED) | of good character. Unique 


rn TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS location on sea- 


Bk H E E a S C H OO L Ben” Fae Bg me =} ae Every Day she re, Conven- 




















ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT Thorough Preparation For College ient to Boston. 

In the country MILITARY 
One hour from New York M I L I TA R vo » R I L 5 Address 
Graduates admitted to leading eges on Certificates SCHOOL 
acre 9 e | di Thorougt 

i coggg Sa) me A opk Beautit ‘ees RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M. New and up-to-date dormitories. Sane 
, fon Of = ype ree: os — Headmaster athletics and a wide variety of s sports. 
decks gare wee a Kemper with its recognized high schol- 
Queneaie School for Younger Boys 82 King Caesar Road astic st standards sta ade for ¢ alt that is best 
r ‘ ™ and most virile in the new mericanism 
ted alos adress Duxbury, Mass. character, indeper idence and initiative. 


! 





Courses of manual training with a very 
superior equipment in forge, machine 
and wood-working shops, develop the 
yractical side of boyhood. Junior and 
Senior R.O.T.C. 


For « atalog address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
714 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


“ An Ideal Junior College for Women” 
Degree of A. A. Schools of Educa- 
tion, Commerce, Music, Art, Home 


Instruction also offered in art- household 
economics — secretarial nche ohvei 
| cutter a — Economics. All dormitory rooms with 
a ORCESTER ACADEMY |: 52.23eeiee.he' 
Brenau Means Refined Gold — vices Natatorium. pzaless 
De 


Rev. J. H. Sbitenain L. H. D., Rector 
Box 234, HOWE, DIANA 








College. 


‘OWARD SEMINAR’ 


A Famous Old New England Country School 






For Young Women 


Gainesviile, Georgia, 50 


Miles North of Atlanta 





miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses Domestic Science and 

















Home Management Art “trong courses in instrumental and vocal music Modern 

Combines best features of School. Club Languages. The school, home anc dg rymnasium are eac h in separate buildings Large 
= _ see new sleeping porch New ¥. W 4. swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback 
senha riding, excellent canoeing, trips afteid Extensive grounds All sports lt prer and 


lower school. 0) pupils For catalog addres 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 24 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Standard irses leading to the degrees of 
B.A., B.O. and Mus. B Special students 
and candidates for certificates also accepted 











Faculty of 40 college graduates — student 87th year Worcester, Massachusetts _, 5700.00 Equipment weuhesk. chiven, wbullt.” For caialog and 
; MRS. L. W. ST. CLAIR-MOSS, Pres. 
Box 555 Columbia, Miseourl 


body of 500, thirty states represented——non ovens Sept. 14th 
tarian, seven fraternities Homelike at 
phere, democrat spirit, Student Self 





MASSACHUSErtrs, Cambridge, 29 Everett St 


Lesley School of Household Arts 


Kindergartea and Grade Work Home efficiency and 
lietetics Dormitory accommodation Address 
Mrs. Epitn Lestey WOLFARD 





Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings 
ncluding up-t late gymnasium with swim 

1g pool. Healthful climate in the foothills 
f the Blue Ridge Mountains 

5:parate “School” for girls 12 to 16 years 





f age 
for Physical 
ate ,invite your inspection, For particu ' The Sere Sargent School Tedwention 
rsa ress 
BRENAU, Box S, Gainesville, Ga. \lumni all over the world. ‘ trictly preparatory for c llege or technical school. JL NOR Estal owe 1881 
— SCI I¢ OL tor youny bovs. For atalog iddress the Re gistrar, G. D. Churcl 9 M. A. Address for booklet 
: ; Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 








SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal ise trie as Hae sss 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road 

- ——__—— ————" Worcester Domestic Science School 

One- and two-year Normal and Home-making courses 

(rains t or teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians 

Normal Domestic Science training Red Cross Work 









Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 28, 
1920. Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 
miles from 
Boston I Natl IB ' Missouri, Lexington, 1816 Washington Ave , 
senjamin athanie ozue, who stam “+: 43 miles 
All studies except English elective mered himself for twenty years so burtly Wentworth Military Academy from Kan 
he could hardly talk, originator of The sas City established 1880 \ high grade preparatory 


Adee E nee — Bogue Unit Method for Restoring Perfect school for boys of good character. Military instruction un 
Advanced Elective Ccurses tu Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute der U.S Army officer and World War Veterans. R. O.T.4 
high school graduates. C. lege for Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded unit. Capacity 400. Large new gymnasium. Separate 
Certificate. Fully equipped 1901), an Institution with national patrenage strongly = School for Small Boys Cou. S. SELLERS, Supt 
Piano. Voice Viohn Pipe endorsed by the medical profession, bas written a 28s- 
- , r page book, telling how he cured hynself Contains deti- 











Organ, with noted men nite and authoritative information. Sent anywhere to 
aa eet : : a Orat i. ba tte oe vong D mestic Science, New aa readers of MecClure’s Magasine for 25 cents coin or New Mexico, Roswell, Box H 
d Pedagos Limente ! ~ Ss to cove wtuge : alling Address 
{ist year. Degrees granted. Adaress H k nasium with swimming pool. stamps to cover postage and mailing ~ — o 
Eg Lg: A eh es Costume Design and Home BENJAMIN N. BOGUE,;President New Mexico Military Institute 
7 Bos Decoration. Secretarial Course 2401 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana } A state-owned school in the heart of the vigorous, 
Exceptional! opportunities. with —— — — — aggressive West. De velops the highest type of magueee. 
a dehgniuu: nome hie. Ideal conditions — bracing air, sunshine, dry climate 
Posse Normal School of ‘Gymnastics 7 Seen S087 Suneeate Seccet The Right School | Altitude 3700 fect. Preparatory and Junior College 
—— There is a school which is particularity iitted to develop | Address 


Con. Jas. W. Witison, Supt 
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SCHOOLS AND COL! EGES IN NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
TENNESSEE AND VIRGINIA 











OLE young men should be prepared for the 
great opportunities of the future. Place 
your boy in a school where the dominant aim 
is the development of character and manliness. 


Te PENNINGION SCHOOL 


A strong faculty gives close personal attention 
to each boy. Sound learning and an active, 

athletic. outdoor life are the result. 

-Situated in the foothills of _ the 

Watchung Mountains, near New 
> York and Philadelphia. Prep- 
aration for college and techni- 
eal schools. Business Courses. 
Moral atmosphere. Modern Gymna- 
sium and Swimming Pool. Moving 
Pictures. Resident Nurse. New Infirm- 
ary. Moderate rates. 82nd year opens 
Sept. 22nd. Early registration desirable. 
Address FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster 

Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 
















DDIE #03389 
FOR Burs 
The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. Stalwart manhood is the all- 
important purpose of the curriculum. 
very Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 
physical examination. Mental powers are 
developed by expert teachers. 
Peddie is endowed, and spends all its income upon 





its students. 60-acre campus. 55th year. 


Vrite for Booklets and Catalog 


I 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 7-G, Hightstown, N. J. 














AMERICAN ACADEMY] 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 
President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Con- 
nected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. For information 

apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
146 Carn gie Hall, New York, N.Y. 














Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
Yor Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
onal departments. * Separate schoo! for 
ittle girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
ational training. For either catalog address 


MISS. C. E. MASON, LL. 


Box 708 __— Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. _ 











NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


HE STORY of this 
famous school is told in 
the illustrated catalogue, which 
will be sent upon application 
to the Superintendent. 
Largest Military School in the East 


CAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND 
(SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS) 

















Penn Hall School for Girls 


A!M— Fall Development of True Womanhood 
COURSES OF STUDY Fear neg “ehh 
. torseback Riding 
College Preparatory Basket ball 
Modern Language Hockey, Tennis 
Domestic Science Boating, Fencing 
Music, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool | 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath | 
May each year spent at Atlantic City. Work con- 
tinues without interruption. Rates, $700 For 
catalogue and view book address 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Principal, Box J 
Chambersburg, Pa. 











BEECHWOOD Une.) 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young Women, 
Thoroughly Established. Strong Faculty. 

Girls are prepared for self-maintenance and to meet 
responsibilities of life. College and Preparatory De- 
partments, Music, Art, Domest'c Science, Secretary- 
ship, Physical Education, E <pression, Nor nal Kin- 
dergarten. Swimming Pool. Large New Gy.» nasium 
Athletic Fields. Address 

M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 401, Jenkintown, Pa. 











Virernta, Roanoke, Box M , 

° ee For Young Women. One of the 
Virginia College leading Schools in the South 
Modern buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the 
Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics, under the direc 
tionof European and American instructors. Students trom 
32 States. For catalogue, address 

Martie P. Harrts, President 

Mrs. CerRTRUDE Harris Boatwericnt, Vice-Pres 














/“WARD-BELMONT 


| For Giris AND YOUNG WOMEN 


ESERVA1IONS (or the 1920-21 session 

should te made as soon as possible to 
Insure entrance. 
| \VARD-BELMON T offers courses to meet in- 

dividual needs of students covering 4 years 

preparatory and 2 yearscollege work. Strong 
Music and Art Departments. Also Litera- | 
ture, Expression, Physical Training, Home 
Economics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports 
ind swimming pool Woody Crest the 
Farm and Country Club affords week-end 
trips into the open country 


SEE 





Applications should include references. Book- 
it lets on request. Address | 
WARD-BELMONT 








4 Belmont Heights Box M, Nashville, Tenn. | 











MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
For Manly Boys \GEae 


Government Honor School 


625 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 


years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
demies or Busi 





Ac 


1,600 teet above sea level: pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Sbenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. Hich;moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Military training evel- 
ops obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady 
lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, 
swimming pool, athletic park. Daily drills 
and exercises in open air. Boys from homes 
of culture and refinement only desired. Per- 
sonal, individual instruction by our tutorial 
system. Academy sixty years old. 
$275,000 barracks, full equipment, abso- 
lutely fireproof. Charges $600. Catalo .ue 
free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., President, Staunton, Va 




















When answering School advertisements men 
tion McClur’s Schoo! Service Department. 








THE STORY OF A 
“WHITE COLLAR” MAN 


“7 AM one of the ‘new vvor.’ 1 

belong to the ‘white collar’ class. 
I am one of the sort of men the hu 
morous writers advise to abandon 
my profession and take a pick and 
shovel, in order to provide better 


for my farrily. 


“Two months ago | was on the 
verge of taking their advice— of 
throwing up my position and don 
ning overalls. I had asked the firm 
which employed me for a raise in 
salary. I told. them I Foped for at 
least a 4o per cent. increase to keep 
pace with the increase in my family’s 
expenses. They compromised by 
giving me a ro per cent: raise and 
told me that it would have to last 
for a year. I was almost as badly 


off as I was before. 


“Then a new door opened to me. 
I read in. McClure’s Magazine that 
their Sales Department had devised 
a spare-time plan by which a per 
son with a few minutes or a few hours 
to spare, could represent McClure’s 
at liberal pay. I looked through the 
contents of McClure’s Magazine. 1 
found that it was giving exceptional 
value in high-class fiction and inter- 
esting, constructive articles. I felt 
that these would appeal to my 
friends and neighbors. Then I read 
several of Herbert Kaufman’s force 
ful editorials and they made my 
Llood tingle. The magazine was 
crowded with things to talk about, 
and though I had not had much expe- 
rience asa salesrran. I felt that what 
I lacked as a salesman would be am- 
ply made up by the magazine itself. 


“T wrote to McClure’s that I 
would be glad to represent them. 
They sent me a helpful supply of 
sales literature ard they also sent 
me names of persons whose sab- 
scriptions were aLout to expire in 
my neighborhood. They offered to 
pay me the same amount for renew- 
ing these subscriptions as if I had 
stained a new subscription. I] 
siarted to give one hour each even 


ing to this work. 


“First I called on those who wert 
already McClure subscribers and | 
found them so enthusiastic over the 
new editorial policy of the magazine 
and over the novels and short stories 
of Zane Grey, Booth Tarkington, 
Arthur Stringer, Samuel Merwin, 
Josephine Daskam Bacon, Fleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez, and other foremost writers. 
that the work of securing their re 
newal subscriptions was easy. Some 


of them suggested the: names of 
friends who they thought would be 
interested in MéClure’s, and in this 
way my circle of customers grew. 


“There has not been a week since 
I entered upon this spare-time work 
that I have not made at least $12.00, 
ind sometimes my earnings are 
double this amount. I find also, 
(bat I am deriving additional bene 
fits through working outdoors and 
through coming in contact. with 
people whom I would nct otherwise 
have the opportunity to meet. I am 
developing the spirit that helps me 
overcome opposition, and my asso 
ciates in the office tell me that I have 
a lot more snap. I have lost thai 
taunting fear of losing my job be 
cause I know that with more time to 
devote to my McClure work, I can 
build up a business tk at will make me 
independent and doul le my present 
ircome. I am still a ‘white collar’ 
man, and I am going to remain one 
and Lé* pfosperous at tke sams 
time.” 


This story sums up the experience 
of scores of McClure sales repre- 
sentatives. It illustrates the old 
adage that a man can find at his own 
door opportunities for fortune if be 
will open his eyes to them and apply 
himself to seizing them. 


We would be glad to have yeu join 
McClure’s staff of field representa- 
tives if you are in earnest about in- 
creasing your income. It costs you 
nothing to start. We will furnish 
you with the names of the people of 
your locality whose McClure sub- 
scriptions are expiring. and this will 
give you a splendid start. 


Whether you are man or woman, 
if you are live and industrious and 
stand well in your community you 
can be commissioned a sales repre 
sentative for McClure’s Magazine 
and shown how to add from $= to 


$25 weekly to your income. 


CUT OFF—FILL IN—MAIL NOW 


ree a ee ee 


McClure’s Magazine 
25 W. 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please show me how to in- 


crease my income by represent- 
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-a soap as pure ane) clean,in itself, as the water 
in wich it floats. 





-a celisht to the softest, ten derest skin hecause of 
its whiteness, its mildness,its delicate fragrance, 
ano its hubhling, velvety, ea sYy-riNsing lather: 
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What soap can this he, Aut IVORY ? 
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The Sword of Peace 


by Herbert Kaufman 








will slake its thirst as long as men itch for power and force 
advises opportunity. 


\ [si paper chains can never bind the world to peace. Steel 


National necessity, international jealousy and racial ambitions will 
be served regardless of agreements. 


The struggle for markets is the first skirmish of conquest. Trade 
fights with a calculation sheet, then powder and ball. Wherever 
commerce crosses a frontier, regiments wait to follow. The wars of 
business and the business of war are inspired by the same motive — 
the aggrandizement or defense of power. 


Might and Must eternally write red history. 


We are now universal providers; our ships are headed toward every 
port, and wherever American wares are sold, America’s strength will 
some day be challenged. We shall have tranquil dealings just as long 
as we are able to enforce tranquillity. Ruthless and rowdy states will 
respect our determination to evade difficulty only as far as they may 
expect reprisal for violating our rights. | 


If we insist upon living pacifically, we must be ready to discourage 
affront. In this sudden, resourceful century, it is impossible to predict 
when and from what quarter the next hostile will strike. We could 
once measure the human content of a country, count its arsenais, ship- 
yards and barracks and fairly estimate its combative quality. 


But to-day when every test- tube nurses a potential devastator and | 
every obscure inventor’s laboratory possibly houses a resistless engine 
of holocaust, we dare take nothing for granted. 


We are no longer safe within walls or behind fleets. Caution screams 
at us ceaselessly to search imagination for stronger weapons than others 
can bring to bear against us. 


Years soon forget their scars. Coming generations will recompose 
present alliances. Shishak and Xerxes and Alexander and Bonaparte 
and the Hun shall rise again from the dust to foray and plunder. 
Hate and greed and fanaticism and autocracy will have their grudge. 


The nations that can rely upon their arms can alone rely upon 
their treaties. Peace must wear a longer sword than war. 














Copyright by Herbert Kaufman, Ju'y, 1920 . 





r was the end of the wheat harvest 

in the Ndcional, a great Argentinian 

plantation The men who had come from abroad 

to help vather the crops ¢ ould not find shelter in the 
farm buildings used as permanent quarters by the peons 
who looke d ifter the « sfancia during the rest of the vear. 
The sheds where the live stock was stabled in winter, the 
tool houses and the barns which served to store the dry 
alfalta, 


re pers 


all had been converted into dormitories for the 
Despite these improvised accommodations, the 
barrracks were so crowded that many preferred to sleep 
in the open air, using as a pillow the clothes-bag which 
contained all their worldh goods and accompanied them 
in their endless peregrinations 

There vy European country. 
Some of them, incurable vagabonds, driven over the 


were men from every 
an unquenchable thirst for adventure, had 


temporarily in the Ar 
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matter of a few weeks — before wandering on to con- 
tinue their restless existence in the Cape or in Australia. 
Others were simple Spanish or Ttalian peasents who 
had crossed the Atlantic attracted by the stupendous 
novelty of earning six or eight dollars a day for work 
which in their native country was paid on a cent basis. 
The majority of the harvesters, however, belonged to 
the class which the native landowners designate by the 
name of “* immigration" — poor human birds 
who, every year, when the first snows begin to cover 
the soil of their native land, leave the shores of Europe 
and start their flight across the sea toward the warmer 
climate of the southern hemisphere. They work hard 
throughout the summer and autumn, and when the 
glacial pampero wind begins to lash the vast plains, 
frightened by the eppreaching winter, they go back to 
their homes where the earth is reawakening with the 
first touch of spring. Every vear they return, herded 
like cattle in the fore part of dirty, tramp steamers. 
They work and save, thinking every moment of the 
distant country. They seem to slide over the soil of the 
Argentine Republic without securing a foothold or mak- 

ing any effort to take root there. When the 

harvest is over, they flee back to the point of 

departure, carrying in’ their sashes the product 

of their labor and ful resolved to come back 


sWwit Ih ~ 


fully 
the following year. 


ts a relief from her mis- 
fortunes, Eve would pick a 
quarrel with poor Adam, ac- 
cusing him of being responsi- 
ble for the loss of Paradise 
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The Four Sons of Eve 


by Vicente Blasco [baitez 


The best hour of the day for the 

reapers of the Nacional was the evening 

meal. They wouid gather in groups drawn together by 

the ties of common origin or the more personal bonds 

of congeniality or comradeship. ‘They ate m the open 

air, sitting around the smoking pot from which they filled 

their plates. Although the nights were warm, they would 

light huge fires and sit close to them, seeking the protec- 

tion of the flames, and more especially of the smoke, 
against the ferocious mosquitoes, lords of the plain. 

Some reapers who possessed an instinctive power of 
domination gradually became the chief leaders of their 
companions. Among these men drawn from all the 
countries of the earth and gathered together in a remote 
corner of South America by the necessity of earning 
their daily bread and the ambition of larger profits, all 
the processes of social selection and all the variations of 
social values peculiar to a human group in its formative 
stages, took place in the course of a few days... . 
The born leaders, those who distinguished themselves 
above their fellows by some special gift, rose rapidly; 
some asserted themselves by their bravery, others by 
their eloquence, a few by their astuteness, and _ still 
others by their experience. 

Unele Strap, a lean, bony old man, still strong despite 
his years, was the oracle of the Spanish laborers. His 
knowledge of life, his prudent counsel, his long famil- 
iarity with the Argentine Republic, where he went to 
work every year, had given him a certain reputation. 
He was a sort of patriarch among his countrymen, espe- 
cially among the novices, and he took advantage of this 
privileged position to select the best place around the 
kettle at meal times, to appropriate the most comfort- 
able spot to sleep and to shirk part of his work, shifting 
it to one of his most fervent admirers. 

He sat on the ground one day at twilight watching 
his empty plate and drawing on a tight cigar which 
would not burn. Through his half-opened shirt could 
be seen his breast covered by a wilderness of gray hairs. 
Around him, forming a semicircle, there 
were more than twenty-five Spanish reapers, 
their tanned faces reflecting the dying glow 
of the camp-fire. A few stars were beginning 
to glimmer in the purpling sky. The fields 
spread out, pale and vague in the uncertzin 
light of dusk. Some hed been harvested 
already and exhaled through the open 
wounds of their crust the heat stored in 
their bosom during the day; others had 
still their undulating mantles of spiked 
exrs which were commencing to wave with 
the first puffs of the evening breeze. The 
agricultural machinery, viewed by the men 
from their position on the ground, against 
the dark red of the horizon —the last 
flicker of the setting sun — took on the 
shape of monstrous animals which seemed 
to issue from the mysterious depths of 
night. ‘The tractors and the thrashers 
seemed to change their outlines in the 
sathering darkness, assuming the shape 
of the gigantic heasts that had inhabited 
these same plains in prehistoric times. 
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The Famous Spaniard 
in a New Vein 


Illustrations by Lee Conrey 


“How hard a man must work to earn his daily bread, 
my sons!” said Uncle Strap, complaining of a pain in 
his joints. 

After the lament, addressed to his fellow countrymen, 
he continued talking amidst profound silence. All 
eyes were fixed on him. His compatriots expected an 
interesting tale, a humorous anecdote or some other 
story which would make them laugh or crane their 
necks with wonder and curiosity until bedtime. But 
to-night the old man seemed sad and more inclined to 
moan than to amuse his comrades. 

“And it will be like this always,” he continued. 
“The thing can’t be helped. We shall always have 
rich folk and poor folk, and those who were born to 
serve others have to be satisfied with their lot. That's 
what my grandmother used to say, and she a woman, 
too! Eve is to blame for all this. Those of us who 
suffer in life working for others have to thank the first 
woman for our slavery. But is there anything 
for which women are not to blame?” 

Afterward, the desire to complain which he felt that 
night led him to speak of a certain Spaniard who had 
been taken that morning to the nearest village (about 
forty miles distant) for repairs. One of his arms had 
been caught in the gear of the threshing-machine and 
mangled. The torn limb had to be amputated. The 
poor fellow was crippled for life, condemned to endless 
hardships and privations. 

The remembrance of this accident increased even 
more the restlessness and gloomy aspect of Uncle 
Strap’s hearers. But the patriarch, as if he regretted 
the tragic character which the session was taking, 
hastened to say: 


" E is another victim of our grandmother's in- 
justice. Eve is responsible for the way our 
affairs are muddled.” 

And when he saw that his fellow workers, especially 
those whose acquaintance with him was recent, showed 
a keen curiosity to find out in what way Eve was to 
blame for their misfortunes, Uncle Strap began to tell 
in picturesque language about the trick played by the 
first woman on men. 

It is well to state here that Uncle Strap had his “‘let- 
ters.” Back in his native country he had practised 
several professions, read many papers, attended a few 
political conventions, and taken a hand in certain elec- 
tions during which he had made speeches in all the 
taverns of his village. 

The event was extremely old. It had happened not 
later than a few years after Adam and Eve were ex- 
pelled from Paradise and condemned to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow. 

How hard Adam had to work! ... . 

Uncle Strap named all the great things which the 
first man had to improvise before he could properly dis- 
charge his obligations as the bread-winner of the familyv. 
He had had to become a mason, a carpenter and a lock- 
smith in a matter of a few days, to build a home for 
Eve and their first children. Afterward he had had to 
tame a few animals in order to lighten his work and pro- 
vide more abundant and nourishing food. -He har- 
nessed the horse and yoked the ox; he convinced the 
cow that she ought to stay in the stable and submit to 
milking, and the hen and the pig that they ought to live 
with man so that the latter might kill them whenever 
he should need their carcasses. 

“And besides that, boys,” continued the old reaper, 
“he had to. break the virgin lands before cultivating 
them, cut down great trees, and all this he had to do 
with wooden or stone implements invented by himself. 
You must remember that Tubal Cain, the first black- 
smith known in history, was then sucking on his 
mother’s breast.” 

And since man does not live by bread alone, and deli- 
cacies make life more agreeable, Adam paid even more 
attention to his orchard, where the first fruit-trees were 
growing, than to the more serious articles of nutrition. 
There was the murmuring fig-tree whose trunk seems 
wrapped in an elephant-skin and which on sun-kissed 
mornings drops its fruit from leaf to leaf until it flattens 
itself on the ground exposing its red, granular entrails. 
There was the orange-tree with the fragrance of love 
and its round capsules of honey enclosed in a golden 
sphere; and the peach and the banana, and the melon. 
which crawls over the earth to absorb the sweetness of 
the soil and concentrate it in its bosom. 


“How can I present these rogues to the Lord!” 


say that I am slovenly, and a poor mother. 





The Four Sons of Eve 


sash 


~ 


Eve exclaimed in despair. “He is going t 


The fact is that the Lord is a man 


and men don’t realize how hard it is to take care of so many brats” 


There were times when Adam thought of the apple- 
tree of Paradise, the one that had caused his fall. and 
of the serpent coiled en its trunk to inspire stupid de- 
sires. He would then look at his orchard and shrug his 
shoulders. The work of man, with its slow process of 
improvement, seemed to him better and less dangerous 
than the extemporaneous creation of Nature. 

“He was proud of his work.” continued the old 
reaper, “but it certainly cost him a lot of trouble. 
You would have pitied him if you had seen how 
thin he was, all skin and bones, after the hardships 
he had endured getting things started. He seemed 


one or two centuries older than he really was. Eve, 
on the other hand, might have been taken for his 
daughter. or grandchild.” 

Unele Strap was not at all surprised at this. He had 


traveled in all the modern countries and had had en 


opportunity to observe how the husband works extraor- 
dinarily hard and spends the day out, struggling to 
make money while the wife stays at home reading, 
playing on the piano or receiving visits. What is the 
result? The wives look as if they were the daughters 
of their husbands, and the latter generally die much 
earlier. 

“T really don’t know which one of the two died 
first,” Uncle Strap went on to say, “but I'd like to bet 
that it was poor Adam, and that Eve survived as a 
rich widow, was given the management of the estate 
and lived for many years loved and respected by her 
children.” 

Poor Adam! Sometimes he could not go on with his 
work and had to sit on the door-step to rest. He had 
heen a whole dav bent over the hoe. or had spent hours 
and heurs breaking the 


wild horse or overcoming the 
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ferocious bull He felt also the need of contemplating 
his Eve for a few minutes, that need which many feel 
f worshiping the beings who have ill-treated them, that 
irresistible admiration which is inspired in us by the 


things which cost us dearly. . Phat woman had 


cost him Paradis 

She was still beautiful although she bore a child 
everv vear: sometimes twins They had te people 
the entire earth. When Adam, sitting on his doorstep 
from his brow and to 


was beginning to wipe the swe: 


enjoy the sweet voluptuousness of rest. watching his 


helpmeet with growing love, Eve's imperious voice 
would blast his short-lived happiness 

* Adam. now that vou haven't anything to do, set the 
table! 


Sometimes Eve would be peevish. 
*Adam,. wash the dishes. It is a shame for vou to 
he sitting there twiddling vour thumbs while [am kill 


ing mvself with work 


On other OCCISTIOIIS howe ver, the uppeal would he 
sweet and Ccuressing 

* Listen. Adam, deart won't vou take baby out 
for an airing in the perambulator the last-born, num 
her seventy-two? Honev. I can't take care of them 
alone. 


And the tireless worker, the creator of an entire 
world, also had to 
set the table, was! 
the dishes and 
tuke out his last 
born in a baby 
carriage which he 
had invented 

Eve worked also 
Just think of what 
it meant to wipe 
the Hosc every 


morning of severu 


Whenever Eve walked out of the house, the forest would become 
animeted with a stir of feminine curiosity: 
see what she has invented to-day to emulate us! 






































dozens of children, to bathe them in a_ neighboring 
ditch, to stand them in line to dry in the sun and to 
keep them from fighting when breakfast was served! 

Other worries embittered her existence with even 
greater intensity. When she was driven from Paradise 
she had felt for the first time the torment of shame 
She no longer considered her silken tresses sufficient to 
veil her nakedness, as had been the case in the days 
before she had listened to the malignant serpent When 
she found herself thrust upon the vulgar world, a mere 
woman, divested of her noble réle of Paradise’s star 
boarder, she had had to make herself hurriedly a sort 
of coat of dry leaves which gave her protection from the 
cold and permitted her to appear decently before the 
eves of the celestial beings. 

But the idea of appearing always in the same old 
dress! Was she no better than the lower animals which 
from birth to death display the same skin, the same 
feathers. the same shell? She was a rational being, 
capable of progressive variation, and, therefore, she 
had to advance in the adornment of her person. 

Moved by a noble desire to uphold human dignity, 
the first woman set herself to make a new dress eve 
day. No. this resolution was not dictated by vanity 
or by a frivolous wish to please men and make her 
feminine friends rage with envy, as some ill-tempered 

philosophers have said since 
then. 
And, taxing every re- 
source of nature for the em- 
: bellishment of her hody, 
Eve used in her dresses the 
skins of the animals, the 
fibers of the plants, the bark 
of the trees, the feathers of 
the birds and the glittering 
or colored stones which the 
Earth spews in her sullen 
moments So important 
was this work of designing 
new dresses i nd so vehe- 


“t ot’s 
pos 
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ment and turious Eve's desire to achieve variety and 
novelty, that life changed completely on Adam’s farm 

The sons of Eve would not see their mother for hours, 
sometimes for whole days. The younger ones rolled on 
the ground at their pleasure, while the older boys in 
dulged in fistic bouts to impose their will or combined 
to thrash their little brothers. Occasionally the entire 
tribe would form an offensive alliance to loot the pan 
try and would eat in a few hours the food which their 
father had stored for a whole week. 

“Mamma! Mamma!” a chorus of childish voices 
would be heard from the interior of the house, as if 
imploring help 

“Keep quiet, you infernal brats! Leave me in peace. 
It is impossible to have a quiet momeat in this house!” 

And after imposing silence with such a broadside of 
anger, Eve would continue to meditate: 

“Let's see’ what about a coat of panther-skin with a 
collar of parrot-feathers and a hat of cork-bark trimmed 
with reses and monkey-skin?” 

Her imagination repeatedly conceived the most 
prodigious creations for the adornment of her person. 
The sense of modesty and the desire to exhibit her 
heauty strugsled within her for mestery Whenever 
she decided in favor of a short skirt, knee high, she saw 
to it that the sleeves reached down to her wrists and 
thet the collar was high enough to touch her ears, If, 
in a moment of audacious coquetry, she made an 
evening gown without sleeves and with a very low 
neck, she immediately sought a compensation for her 
virtue in the dimensions of the skirt, which had to he 
long enough to cover the very tips of her toes and trail 
on the ground with a swish-swash like the autumnal 
rustling of dried leaves 

Meanwhile, Adam was almost naked, as befits a 
man who works for his wife and supports a home 
His wardrobe contained only a few old sheep-skims 
sadly in need of repair; his wife never had the time 
to mend them. 

Notwithstanding this, however, he never failed to 
express his admiration for the continuous transforma- 
tions which he observed in the make-up of Eve. One 
day she would appear with her hair dyed a deep flame- 
colored red; the next she would be a blonde, glorious 
as the dawn, or a brunette with dark, raven locks. 
On certain afternoons she would go out to meet him 
arrayed in a very wide skirt, almost spherical from the 
waist down and so broad that she had difficulty in 
clearing the door — And as fashion consists of brusque 
changes and violent transformations, on the following 
day Eve would wear another skirt, so narrow and tight- 
fitting, that she looked like a sword in its scabbard, 
she could scarcely move inside the skirt and had to 
hop like a sparrow. 

Sometimes Eve would appear pale as if she had just 
experienced a deadly emotion, and again she would 
bloom forth with her cheeks as red as a sunset. 

Although Adam continued to receive the same ill- 
tempered orders from Eve and had to do a great deal 
of the housekeeping as a diversion from the work of 
the fields, he was happy; he thought he was getting a 
brand new wife every twenty-four hours — Eve, on the 
other hand, was bored. She was bored to death! What 
was the use of dolling up so much? It was true that 
she knew she was the object of general admiration 
Vanity had made her understand the language of ani- 
mals and things until then incomprehensible 
to human beings. Whenever she walked out 
of the house, the forest would become ani- 
mated with a stir of feminine curiosity, the 
birds would cease flying; the quadrupeds 
would stop short in their wild course, the 
fish would stick their heads out of rivers and 
ponds 

“Let's see what she hes invented to-day to 
emulate us!" The parrots and monkeys 
would insolently cry from the tree-tops 

“Well done, my daughter!’ the elephant 
seemed to approve with slow movements of 
his trunk and the bull with violent motions of 
the head. 

“Come and see Eve's last creation!” theu- 
sands and thousands of birds would twitter in 
the foliage. 

But this ovation of Nature which in the 
beginning had made our first mother proud, now left 
ver cold. The applause of the rabble! She aspired to 
something better than that. She wanted the approval 
of the higher beings; the approval of her peers. She 
wanted to flirt with people of her own kind. Alas! 
The only one who could admire her creations and her 
refinements of good taste was her husband! A husband 
is a respectable being worthy of attention, but if women 
had to adorn themselves merely to be admired by their 
husbands, why, it would be as ridiculous as if a peet 
were obliged to read his verses to the members of his 
family only. No; woman is an artist and, like all 
artists, she needs a great, an (Continued on page 35) 
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A Story of Bold Men and Raw Places 


The 


Wanderer 


of the 


Wasteland 


Illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton 


HERE were only two of the Larey’s left, Adam 
and Guerd. Adam had been the favorite of 
his mother and when she died she left her small 
fortune to him. But he divided with his 

brother and the pair, upon Guerd’s suggestion, started 
west in search of fortune and adventure; Guerd, selfish, 
jealous of Adam, inclined to be wild, fell in with evil 
companions and soon took to the life of the pro- 
fessional gambler. Ill-feeling, long brewing be- 
tween the brothers, reached a crisis when Guerd 
“filched the favor of dark eyes that had smiled 
first upon Adam.” ‘Thereupon, Adam set oul 
alone. At Picacho he got a job, and, in this 
land of quick friendships, soon made friends. 
Among them— Pat Regan, Mackay, Merrv- 
vale, Arallanes — and then there was Mar- 
garita, “who waited around the corner of 
every hour watching with her dusky eyes.”’ 


AS the slow solemn days drifted onward, 
it came to pass that the dreaming, 
pondering Adam suddenly awakened to 
the danger in the dusky-eyed Margarita. 

The realization came to Adam at the 
still sunset hour when he and she were 
watching the river slide like a gleam of gold 
out of the west. They were walking among 
the scattered mesquites along the sandy 
bank, a place lonesome and hidden from 
the village behind, yet open to the wide 
space of river and valley beyond. The air 
seemed full of marvelous tints of gold and 
rose and purple. Adam, more than usually 
drawn by Margarita’s sympathy, 
was trying to tell her something , 
of the burden on his mind, that 
he was alone in the world, with 
only a hard gray future before 
him, with no one to care whether 
he lived or died. 

Then had come his awakening. 

It did not speak well for Mar- 

garita’s conceptions of behavior, » 
but it proved her a creature all a 
heart and blood. To be suddenly "a 
enveloped by a wind of flame, in as 
the slender twining form of this Si 
girl of Spanish nature, was for . 
Adam at once a revelation and a ‘ 
catastrophe. But if he was stag- 

gered he was also responsive, as in pag 
aformer moment of poignancy he "% s/ 
had vowed he would be. A strong 

and shuddering power took hold 

of his heart, and he felt the leap, 

the beat, the burn of his blood. 

When he lifted Margarita and 

gathered her in a close embrace it was more than a 
hot up-flashing of boyish passion that flushed his face 
and started tears from under his tight-shut evelids. It 
Was a sore hunger for he knew not what, a gratefulness 
that he could express only by violence, a yielding to 
something deeper and more far-reaching than was true 
of the moment. 

Adam ioosened Margarita’s hold upon his neck and 
held her back from him so he could see her face. It was 
sweet, rosy. Her eves were shining, black and fathom- 
ess as night. 


“Girl, do vou — love me?” he demanded; and if his 


by 


Jane 


* 
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“Guerd, you have robbed me of playmates, money, 


girl friends,” snapped Adam, “then a worth- 


less woman. You're a cheat, a liar!” 









vr f 





broke with the strange 
eagerness of a boy, his look had 
all the sternness of a man. 
“Ah!” whispered Margarita. 
“You — you big-hearted girl!” 
he exclamed, with a laugh that 
was glad, vet had a tremor in 
it. “Margarita, I — I must love 
you, too— since I feel sostrange.” 
Then he bent to her lips, and from 
these first real kisses that had ever 
been spent upon him by a woman he 
realized in one flash his danger. He 
released Margarita in a consideration she 
did not comprehend; and in her pouting 
reproach, her soft-eved appeal, her little 
brown hands that would not let go of 
him. there was further menace. 
Adam, gay and teasing, vet kind and 
tactful, tried to find a way to resist her 
** Senorita, some one will see us,” he said 
“Who cares 2’ Margarita flung out. 
“But, child. we — we must think.” 
* Senor, no woman ever thinks when love is in her 


voice 


heart and on her lips.” 

Her reply seemed to rebuke Adam, for he sensed in 
it what might be true of life, rather than just of this 
one little girl, swayed by unknown and uncontrollable 
forces, She appeared to him then subtly and strongly, 
as if there was infinitely more than wilful love in her. 
But it did not seem to be the peril of her proffered 
love that restrained Adam, so much as the strange 
consciousness of the willingness of his spirit to meet 
hers half-way. 

Suddenly Margarita’s mood changed. 
like a cat that had been purring under a soft agreeable 
hand, and then had been stroked the wrong way. 

“S,hor think he love me?” she flashed at him, 


suddenly growing white. 


She be ame 
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“Yes I Margarita. Of 
he hastened to assure her. 

“Maybe vou — a gringo liar!” 

Adam might have resented this insulting hint but 
for his uncertainty of himself, his consequent embar- 
rassment, and his thrilling sense of the nearness of her 
blazing eves. What a little devil she looked! He 
remembered again what Arallanes had ealled her. This 
did not antagonize Adam, but it gave him proof of his 
Margarita 


said so course | de,” 


imprudence, of his dreaming carelessness. 


might not be a gir! to whom he should have made 
love, but it was too late. Besides, he did not regret 
that. 


“Tf the grande Seftor trifle — Margarita will cut out 


his heart!” 
This swift speech, inflexible and wonderful with 


a pession that revealed to Adam the half-savage 
nature of a woman whose race was alien to his, 


astounded and horrified him, and yet made his 
blood tingle wildly. 

* Margarita, I do not trifle.” replied Adam, earnestly. 
“God knows I'm glad vou vou care for me. How 
have I offended vou? What is it vou want?” 

“Let Sefior swear he love me,” she demanded, im- 
periously. 

Adam that the that 
truly seemed flashing more and more from him; and 
the laughter and boldness on his lips hid the gravity 
that had settled there. He was no clod. Under the 
softness of him hid a flint that struck fire. 

As Margarita had been alluring and provocative, 
then as furious as a barbarian queen, so she now changed 
again to another personality in which it pleased her to 
be proud, cold, aloof, an outraged woman to be wooed 
If, at the last moment of the walk 


another sudden 


answered to with wildness 


back to tenderness. 
home, Margarita 
transformation, Adam appeared not to note them. 
Leaving her in the dusk at the door where the 
Seftera sat he strode away to the bank of the 
river. When he felt himself free and safe once 
more. he let out a great breath of relief. 
“Whew! Now I've done it! ... So 
cut my heart out? — and I had to swear I loved 
her! The little savage! . But she’s amazing 
and adorable with all her cat-claws 
Wouldn't Guerd rave over a girl like Margarita? 
(nd here I am, standing on my two feet, 
Adam Larevy. 


evine ed Signs of 


she'd 


she's 


in possession of all my faculties 


a bevy who thought he had _ principles — yet ) 
now [I'm a ranting lover of a dark-skinned, 


black-eved shp of a greaser girl! It can’t be 
true!” 

With that outburst came sobering thought. 
\dam’s resolve not to ponder and brood about 
himself was as if it had never been. He knew 
he would never make such a resolve again. For 
hours he strolled up and down the sandy bank, 
deep in thought. vet aware of the night and the 
stars, the and the 
silent, gleaming river, winding away in the gloom. 

Adam at length gave up in despair, and went 
to bed, hoping in slumber to forget a complexity 
of circumstance and emotion that seemed to him 


But 





encompassing mountains, 


an epitome of his callow helplessness. 


slumber did not come. He thought how his . 
spiritual development had been enlarged at the 
expense of his physical. He had an instinct to 
use his muscles in manly work or in a fight forced 
upon him, but this was all his equipment to cope 
with the desert. Yet what more did he need? 
The desert began to loom to Adam as a region ; 


inimicable to comfort and culture. He had 
almost decided that the physical nature of the 
desert him. But 
what of its spirit, mood, passion as typified by 
Margarita Arallanes? 

He did not blind himself to her charm. He 
saw her to be a simple child of the desert, like 
an Indian, answering to savage impulses, wholly 
unconscious of what had been to him a breach of 
womanly reserve and restraint. Was she good 
or bad? How could she be bad if she did not 
know any better? 

Thus Adam pondered and conjectured, and 
cursed his ignorance, and lamented his failings, 
all the time honest to acknowledge that he was 
fond of Margarita and drawn to her. About 
the only conclusion he formed from his perplexity 
was the one that he owed it to Margarita to live 
up to his principles. He could be kind and good 
to her, and ardent and good for her, and ardent 
and loving, too; and the stronger he was to re- 
sist the perl of her, the greater would be his 


was going to be good for 





service 

At this juncture he recollected Merry vale’s 
sicnificant remarks about the qualities needed 
by men who were lo survive in the desert: and 


Lk could 








his nobler sentiments suffered a rout. 


not be himself as he wanted to be in this raw country. 
The suddenness, harshness, fierceness of the desert 
grafted different and combating qualities upon a man 
or else it snuffed him out, like a candle blown by a 
gusty wind. Adam had, however, already learned 
that it was not in him to quit. 

Next morning, as every morning, the awakening was 
sweet, fresh, new, hopeful. Another day! And the 
wonderful dry keenness of the air, the color that made 
the earth seem a land of enchantment, were enough 
in themselves to make life worth living. 

Margarita’s repentance for her moods of yesterday 
took a material turn in the preparation of an unusually 
good breakfast for Adam. He was always hungry, 
and good meals were rare. Adam liked her attentions, 
and he encouraged them. 

A boat had been expected for several days; and 
Adam looked forward to its arrival as a gala occasion. 
He hoped this one would bring skilled mechanics or 
new machinery or something that would start up the 
mill and end this idleness which he feared would pres- 
ently invite disaster. 

When some time later the boat did arrive Adam was 
among the first to meet it at the dock, 

He encountered Mackay coming ashore in the com- 
pany of a man and two women, one of whom was 














I Have Grown 
Tired of a Tree 


by Theodosia Garrison 
Decoration by H. Devitt Welsh 


HAVE grown tired of a tree, 

And had a mountain weary me 
As might some guest who stays too long 
After the feasting and the song; 
But I have never tired at all 
Of the city’s ceaseless carnival, 
Or mountains made of brick and stone, 
Raised by the hands of man alone. 


I have been weary by the sea, 

But never where humanity 

Surges like some deep tide that beats 
Day-long against the city streets; 

Better than gardens Spring-endowed, 
The hundred faces of a crowd, 

Each with its history that lies 
Clear-writ between the mouth and eyes. 


God 
And 
And 
And 


made some lives for silent places, 
some for tumult and men’s faces. 
some find peace in flower and herb, 


some on a crowded city curb. 
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The manager showed a beaming face for the 
Repairs for the mill engine 
had come, and besides, Mackay had met friends of 
his from the coast who were on their way up the river 


voung. 
first time in many days. 


to Ehrenberg, and thence by stage to Phoenix. Mac- 
kay at once introduced Adam to the party; and it so 
turned out that presently the manager, who was ex- 
tremely busy, left his friends for Adam to entertain, 
They were people whom Adam liked immediately, 
and as the girl was strikingly pretty, it seemed to Adam 
that his task was more than agreeable. 

He showed them around the little village and then 
explained how interesting it would be for them to see 
the gold mill. The girl was keen to go, but the mother 
preferred to sit in the shade on the river bank and watch 
the children play in the sand. So Adam escorted the 
daughter and devoted himself to her instruction and 
pleasure. That was a delightful hour. How long a 
time it seemed since he had been in the company of 
a girl like those he had known at home! She was merry, 
intelligent, a little shy. Upon returning to the river 
bank they walked a while among the mesquites. 

He was invited aboard the boat to have luncheon 
with the mother and daughter. Everything tended 
to make this a red-letter day for Adam. The hours 
passed all too swiftly, and the time came for the boat 
to depart. Adam felt he was going to lose something. 
While bidding the girl good-bye he knew he held her 
hand closer and longer than he should have done. 
But she did not try to withdraw it! Then when the 
boat swung free from the shore Adam read in the 
giil’s eyes the thought keen in his own mind — that 
they would never meet again. This incident of fare- 
well seemed somehow poignant with regret. The round 
of circumstance might never again bring a girl like that 
into Adam’s life, if it were to be lived in these untrodden 
ways. He waved his hand with all the eloquence 
which it would express. Then the obtruding 
foliage on the bank hid the boat, and the girl 
was gone. 

Some of Mackay’s laborers were working with 
unloaded freight on the dock. One of these was 
Regan, the little Irishman who had been keen 
to mark Adam on several occasions. He winked 
at Mackay and pointed to Adam. 

“Mac, sure thot boy’s a divil with the women!” 

Mackay roared with laughter, and looked 
significantly pest Adam as if this mirth was not 
wholly due to his presence alone. Some one 
else seemed implicated. Suddenly Adam turned. 
Margarita stood there, with face and mien of 
a tragedy queen, znd it seemed to Adam that her 
burning black eyes did not see anything in the 
world but him. Then, with one of her swift 
actions, graceful and lithe, yet violent, she 
wheeled and fled. 

“Oh, Lord!”” murmured Adam, aghast at the 
sudden-dawning significance of the case. Mac- 
kay and Arallanes, and his friend Pat might 
laugh if it pleased them, but they were not in 
his boots. He had absolutely forgotten Mar- 
garita’s existence. Probably he had passed her 
without seeing her. Most assuredly she had 
seen every move of his, and read his mind, too. 
Now what would she do? He could not see the 
humor of his situation at the moment, but as he 
took a short cut through the shady mesquites 
toward his hut, and presently espied Margarita 
in ambush, waiting to pounce upon him, he had 
to laugh. What fiendish glee this predicament 
§ of his would have aroused in his brother Guerd! 
Adam, the lofty, the supercilious, had come a 
cropper at last — such would have been Guerd’s 
scorn and rapture! 

Adam pretended not to see Margarita. She 
had selected a secluded spot in which to way- 
lav him. He sheered away more to the right, 
hoping to put a still denser clump of mesquites 
between him and the river bank. Passing this 
point he breathed freer; but upon entering a 
little sunny glade, where the sand shone white 
and hot, he heard the thudding of soft swift 
footsteps. 

Margarita came rushing upon him even as he 
turned. So swiftly she came that he could not 
get a good look at her, but she appeared a 
writhing, supple little thing, instinct with fury. 
Hissing Spanish maledictions she flung herself 
upward, and before he could ward her off, she 
had slapped and scratched his face, and beat 
wildly at him with flying brown fists. He thrust 
her away, but she sprang back. Then, sud- 
denly hot with anger, he grasped her and jerking 
her off her feet, he shook her with far from 
gentle force, and did not desist till he saw that he 
was hurting her. Letting her down and holding 
her at arm’s length he gazed hard at the white 
face, framed by disheveled black hair, and 
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lighted by eyes so magnificently expres- 
sive of supreme passion that his anger 
was shocked into wonder and admira- 
tion. Desert eyes! Right there a con- 
ception dawned in his mind — he was 
seeing a spirit through eves developed 
by the desert. 

“Margarita!” he exclaimed, “are 
you a cat—that you as 
’ “JT hate you,” she hissed, interrupt- 
ing him. ‘The expulsion of her breath, 
the bursting swell of her breast, the 
quiver of her whole lissom body, all 
amazed Adam. Such a little girl, such 
a frail strength, such a deficient brain 
to hold all that passion! What would 
she do if she had real cause for wrath? 

“Ah, Margarita, you don’t mean 
that. I didn’t do anything. Let me 
tell you.” 

She repeated her passionate utter- 
ance, and Adam saw that he could no 
more change her then than he could 
hope to move the mountain. Resent- 
ment stirred in him. 

“Well,” he burst out, boyishly, “if 
you're so darned fickle as that I’m glad 
you do hate me.” 

Then he released his hold on her 
arms, and turning away without another 
glance in her direction, he strode from 
the glade. He took the gun he had 
repaired and set off down the river A 
trail. When he got into the bottom- rg 
lands of willow and cottonwood he 
glided noiselessly along, watching and 
listening for game of some kind. Tracks bit 
were not infrequent, but he did not 
hear or see any sign of bird or beast 
to shoot. All creatures of the wild, 





like the human denizens, were resting — * 
and sleeping away the hot hours of tae 
midday. For Adam to burn and to — 


sweat under the sun were rather pleas- 
ant sensations. Nevertheless he kept to 
the shady places, resting upon every 
log or inviting place, and he did not 
exert himself when in action. 

Being low down he could not see 
through the thickets or the scattered 
groups of trees, and only occasionally 
did he come out into an open place 
that led to the river bank. The intense 
silence, deadness, lifelessness of the 
bottomlands fascinated Adam, and 
drew him on and on, as if to penetrate 
to the densest coverts. But he did not 
see even a bird. He could not hear 
the slightest sound. Still the fresh 
tracks in the dust told him that living 
creatures had gone down to the water 
not long since. Adam rested more 
often, choosing the shady seats under 
the cottonwoods, and the feeling of 
lonesomeness and watchfulness grew 
upon him. It held a vague yet great 
content. It was a lazy idle dreaming 
state, in which he did not want any- 
thing to happen. The feeling seemed 
familiar, yet he knew he was only begin- 
ning to have it. 

About the middle of the afternoon 
he retraced his steps as far back as the 
point he had descended into the bottom- 
lands; and here, turning to the right, 
he ascended a low scaly slope that was 
the first rise of the rough ground above 
the river valley. The characters of 
earth and plant were strikingly different from those in 
the lowlands. 

Sight of these unknown trees, and of a strange cacti, 
reminded Adam of the young girl who had walked with 
him only a few hours past and had evinced such keen 
interest in these desert growths. Adam sighed. She 
was gone, far up the river; and somehow he regretted 
it. He shook off a memory he considered sentimental 
nonsense. Could not he meet a nice girl without being 
moon-struck? Then he remembered Margarita and 
her jealous fury. What a little tigress! He laughed, 
and ruefully felt of the red welts and scratches upon 
his face. Strange that he no longer resented the out- 
rage of her attack upon him! 

In the wide mouth of a wash not more than a mile 
from the village Adam halted to admire some exceed- 
ingly beautiful trees. 

As he walked around to the side toward the river 
he heard a ery. Wheeling quickly he espied Marga- 
rita running toward him, evidently from the river- 


WwW. thee b ae Ff Dunoon 





“I'm not much of a gambler, Collishaw,” said Adam, 


against your fancy vest that Guerd never collec 


trail, down which he had gone some hours since. She 
had seen him and she was close. Adam strode to meet 
her, first with surprise end concern, and then as she 
neared him, with perturbation. Margarita’s hair was 
fiving. Blood showed on her white face. She had 
torn her dress. 

“Margarita!” cried Adam, as he reached her. ** What’s 
the matter?” 

She wes so out of breath she could scarcely 
speak, 

* Felix he hide back there 
* Margarita watch she know 
Senior tell him!” 

The girl labored under extreme agitation which, 
however, did not seem to be fright. 

“Felix? You mean the Mexican who drew a knife 
on your father? The fellow IT threw around — up 
at Picecho?” 

“Sz, Senor,” replied Margarita, with a catch in her 
low voice, 


in trail,’ she panted. 
she go round find 
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“but Ill bet you a stack of gold twenties 


ts a dollar of his crooked deal” 


“Well, what of it? Why does Felix hide up in the 
trail?” 

* Felix swore revenge. He kill you,” 

“Oh-ho! So that’s it,” ejaculated Adam, and 
he whistled his surprise. A hot tight sensation struck 
deeply inside him. “Then you came to find me 
warn me?” 

She nodded vehemently and clung to him, evidently 
wearied and weakening. 

“Margarita, that was good of you,” said Adam, 
earnestly, and he led her out of the = sun_ into 
the shade of the tree. With his handkerchief he 
wiped the blood from thorn scratches on her 
cheek. The dusky eyes shone with a vastly differ- 
ent light from the lurid hate of a few hours 
back. “I thank vou, girl, and I'll not forget it... . 
But why did you run out in the sun and through 
the thorns to warn me?” 

“Senor know now he kill Felix before Felix kill 
him,” replied Margarita, in [Continued on page 771] 
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lost both her beauty and her youth 
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exceptionally oppressive \ dozen years ago, Stephen 
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“You look dreadfully,” 





His forehead had become queerly cold, 
and he wanted to shut his eyes, and go to 
sleep; but at this juncture, a demi-tasse 
put before him, and when he had 
swallowed it, he felt that his brain had 
been dragged involuntarily back to the 
arena. The girl on his left turned toward 
him, and Steph n shuddered. He doubted 
whether he could compel himself to carry 
on a conversation. “I haven't meant to 
be rude to you,” she said, confidentially. 

You know that, don’t you?” 

He regarded her with stolid inquiry. 
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said Helen. “I think you’re the most unreason- 


Jlippings 


Victory of the Woman 


Who 


vourself together for the rest of the evening, won't vou?”’ 
Stephen looked down at her, and hesitated. If 
her tone had held the faintest imaginable trace of an- 
novance he would certainly have lost restraint of him- 
self, and slain her with words; but Amy was never 
provocative. She had the continuous ability to make 
him feel like a brute, when 
hye had fe It like a martyr. 
“Tl do the best I can, Amy. I'm pretty tired.” 
[ hnseeti, she squet zed his hand, and at the contact, 
Stephen felt like a brute. He also scorned himself for his 
Fatigue was a sign of inferiority, 
But 
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able man I ever knew and just about the stupidest and the finest!” 


by Holworthy 
Hall 


Illustrations by F. Walter Taylor 


She put her hand on his arm. “Why don’t you hurry 
up and get your duty dances over with, honey? There's 
that nice Raymond girl, Ask her first, why don’t you?” 

Obediently, Stephen approached the Raymond girl. 
There was practically no use in hoping that she didn’t 
dance, but Stephen hoped it, nevertheless. Thin- 
lipped, he bowed to Miss Raymond, and asked if he 
might have the pleasure of a one-step. 

She glanced at him, and smiled. “To tell the 
truth,” she said in her oddly confidential manner, 
“Tm not quite ready to dance yet. It's frightfully 
Would you mind so very much if 
we went and just sat it out on the loggia?” 

With all the emotions of a liberated peon, he followed 


Warth itt here, tow 


her Out through the living-room of the club they 
went, to the fresh air There were seductive wicker 
chairs in the foreground, but she passed them by 
Tite Stephe le potled resistance, followed on 
si | to a small squared recess, and there 
Phy my eh tf » of the wich i 

I prrnnt area 

| t | 

il \\ 


To his unlimited amazement, she put out her hand 
in protest. “Please don’t smoke any more.” 

“TI... [beg your pardon?”’ He had never dreamed 
of any but the formal response to his formal request. 
He felt cheated, and outraged. 

“Please don’t smoke any more. You've smoked 
a dozen already, and it’s the worst thing you could 
possibly do.” 

Her tone was irresistibly gentle, and persuasive, 
and Stephen had no surplus will-power to use in com- 
bat. He inspected the cigarette, and sighed. 
suppose it is, but a man has to do something to keep 
going. 

She was looking steadily at him, and yet there was 
no hint of coquetry about her. Her attitude reminded 
him of the doctor’s. 

“What is it — business?” she asked. 

For a score of years, Stephen had prided himself 
upon his suppression of all data concerning the state 
of his health. A man should be tireless, energetic, 
virile; and when these qualities eluded him, he ought 
to counterfeit them. Now, he was suddenly moved 
to confession by a girl he searcely knew. 

“Things are sort of piling up,” he said lamely 
“T don’t suppose it’s so much that, though, as it i 
the weather.” 

* How long do you spend in your office, Mr. Mead? 

“Why, for the last month, I've averaged abo 
ten or eleven hours.” 

And then vou go out every night. and sta 


one or two o'clock, and drug vourself wit ff 
tobaceo Aren't vou ashamed of voursel! 
I'm sorry Ive been so patent,” he said I know I 
wasn t very much of a genial host at dinm 
Don't he silly! And pole me tl y 1 ar 
| ’ ’ | ' 
1) 
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back and have light poured in our eyes and 
Let's sit and be quiet, 


“Pretty soon,” she said, “we'll have to go 


noise in our ears. 
I'm sure it isn’t my province to scold vou 
and [ don’t want to, and I don’t believe 
you want me to. Was there ever a nicer 
night anywhere, I wonder?” 

Stephen was very comfortable, and the 
He ven- 
tured to close his eves to rest them: he 
told himself that it was only for a tran 
sient moment, and afier that, he must 
positively stir himself and be entertaining: 
but his volition was feeble, and perished 
easily. While he was planning to revive 
it, the world slipped away on velvet. 

Slowly and graciously, the world re 
turned to meet him half-way. His. first 
submerged realization was of a strange 
influence, peaceful, trustworthy, compan- 
ionable; the realization grew in clearness 
until it was active, and until he sensed 


soft air was ineffably soothing 


that it was personal, and then he was 
awake, and he was holding tightly to a 
soft, firm hand, which suddenly detached 
itself, and escaped. The sensation was as 
though he had been cut adrift from peace 
Stephen sat up, bewildered. He couldn't 
orient himself; he couldn't connect the 
present with the past. 


ROM. beside him in the dim evening, 

a girl laughed gently. “I 
holding hands,” she said in a humorous 
undertone. “That's the scientific way to 
wake people up, so they won t he startled 
It was a crime to do it, but there are half 
a dozen couples on the loggia, and | heard 
Mrs. Mead asking for vou.” 


Stephen’s perceptions had become acute, 


wasn t 


and he was burning with renewed chagrin 
At dinner, his mortification had been severe 
enough, but the cause was involuntary. 
Now he had done his worst, and gone 
to sleep, and there was no apology to fit 
the circumstance. What would Amy say? 
What would Amy not say? “Good Lord!” 
he stammered. “Good Lord! Miss Ray 
mond, I... How long wasI... ” 

Her tone was reassuringly casual. “Only 
three dances. Possibly an hour. You 
don’t need to be so apprehensive, Mr 
Mead I’ve had a beautiful time, sitting 
here and thinking. Aren't vou better?” 

“Better!”’ he echoed. “Better! I'm 
new. But . but what a. I never 
was so insulting to anybody in my life! 
Honestly. It was ghastly, inexcusable. | 

how are vou ever going to forgive me?” 

*T don’t have to forgive vou,” she said. ‘“‘No one’s 
had time to miss you vet. Or me, either. We'd bette: 
go in now, though, hadn’t we?” 

Stephen rose, too, and detained her. “You don’t 
mean to say you . you came out here purposely 
to do this!” 

“Far from it,” she said lightly. “I wanted the air, 
and [I thought it would be nice to have a vacation 
It’s too bad you have to know J knew you were napping 
If it weren't for that, you wouldn't be sitting on thorns 
at all. Now, would you? Well, let’s have it for our 
secret. I'll never tell until you do. Bargain?’ 

“Miss Raymond.” He impulsively caught at her 
hand. “I’m a brainless wonder and all that, but 
you're marvelous. I don’t know what there is I 
can say to you. It’s so futile [m not even going to 
try. Let’s go and dance.” 

“You're a very tired man,” she said, seriously, 
“And you've had all the dances 'm going to give vou 
to-night, and if you don’t behave vourself proper! 


vou ll end up some day in a nice country sanitarium 


Men never do know how to take care of themselves 
He was deeply touched by the unusual circumstance 
and he knew that not one woman in a hundred t sa 
would have combined the vision, t! | 
thre courage, and the maternal | | | | t 
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took her arm and gave it the merest pressure of ap- 
preciation 

“You're a dear girl,” said Stephen, gravely. He 
knew that he was thirty-five; he judged that she was 


twenty-two; and he risked the valediction. “You're 
a very dear girl. I want Mrs. Mead to know you a 
whole lot better 


A quarter of an hour later, when he had finished a 
dutiful and exhausting fox-trot with the lady of the 
buttered accents, he caught an optical signal from Amy, 


and went across to her. 


“Don't make any engagements for next Tuesday 
night, dearest,” said Amy, sweetly. “*‘ We're dining at 
the Masons. Mrs. Mason just spoke to me. It’s all 
right for vou, isn’t it?’ 

With Mrs. Mason herself at his elbow, and Amy, 


wistfully appealing, before him, Stephen said that it 


was all right 


A‘ two o'clock, when he helped Amy out of the 
l limousine at their own door, she asked him why 


he had been so silent. Was her poor boy so tired, 
then? Never mind; Sunday was the day after to- 
morrow, no one would disturb him, and he could sleep 
like a teetotum 


He pretended not to hear her, for, as a matter of 
truth, he had been silent for two reasons. One of them 
had to do with the girl on the loggia, and the other had 
to do with Amy. He was wondering what earthly 


justification she had had for looking wistful, when 
she delivered the Mason 
invitation, The Meads 


“Oh! I'm so sorry, dear. Soda and hot water? 
I'll get it for you. We've got to be all fit for to-morrow 
night, you know, giant, haven't we? To-morrow night, 
and one more, and then Sunday — the blessed Sabbath 
Day. Won't we enjoy it, though?” 

Stephen had the words on his lips. “Will we?” 
But he destroyed them. He had spent the last eight 
Sundays at his office, and toiled as though the day 
were purely secular. The coming Sunday would offer 
no exception. 

We'll try to, Amy. 
soda. I know where it is. 

She sighed from a clear conscience. “Well, we can 
cal] it a successful party, anyhow, can’t we? Aren’t 
you proud of me for being so economical? The whole 
affair didn’t cost quite four hundred dollars... . 
But while I think of it, dear, I'd be just a tiny little 
bit more circumspect, if I were you. I’m not criti- 
cizing you, exactly, but you sat out so many dances 
with that Raymond girl. I'm not the least 
tiny bit piqued, darling, but [I'd hate to have any 
old cats be sorry for me. Do you see what I mean, 
dear?” 

He saw, and he was abruptly convinced that he would 
gain nothing by telling her of his experience on the loggia. 


Don’t you bother about the 
I'm all right, anyway.” 


“4 preliminary meeting of the creditors of S. W. 
Mead and Company was held at the offices of the com- 
pany yesterday afternoon at three o'clock. Several sug- 
gestions were put forward, including one to capitalize 





averaged five evenings oul 
of seven in social turmoils 
so ‘thet Amy couldn't pro 
fess to be neglected. Re 


fore her narriage, Amy had 
lived in an unfashionable 
suburb, on an unfashionable 
income, and envied from 
afar the ‘ ircle ol wh h she 
was now a member. Sle 


phen had opened the gate 
of reality to her, and for 
had basked 
in the sunshine of an ac- 
knowledged and 
unquestioned popularity. 
She loved her status in life, 
and she never tired of it. 
Stephen this, 
and until his recent losses, 
he had gloried in his ability 
to fulfill her visionings. But 
it was now three 
and Amy's pace had never 
faltered. Indeed, it had ac- 


three years sh 


position, 


understood 


years 





celerated. And her finan- 
cial horizon had entirely 
disappeared 

“T said, are you truly 
so tired, darling? I'm 


awfully tired.” 
forgot the lec- 


tired, too 

Stephen 
ture he had meant to read 
her She wife, 
diminutive and _ precious, 
and there was one mark of 
affectionate strength which 


was his 


invariably charmed and 
gratified her He gathered 
her into his arms, and 
carried her up the broad 
stairway to the second 


landing. ‘There, as he set 
her down, clung 
to him, and said pretty, ex- 
things about his 
giant’s prowess, his mep- 
tality slipped its clutch, 
and she saw his expression 

“Why, Stephen, dear! 
Stephen! What's the mat 
ter? “Are you ill, darling? 
fre you? Oh, don’t look 
like that, Stephen! Tell 
me what to do ay 

He brushed at 
head, and laughed shakily 
The University strong-man 
shrank from appearing fra- 
gile to a wife who, although 
literally fragile, had greater 
social endurance than he 
“I'm all right. Touch of 
indigestion, I guess.”” His 
brain and Amy 
brightened at the evidence. 


and she 


iravagant 


his fore 


a ie “He kissed you! 
cle are ad. “ 








I know he did!” said Amy, broken-heartedly. “Yes, he did. That 
should have been yours. It wasn’t for me — it was for sympathy,” Helen answered 
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the present indebtedness of the company by an issue of 
seven per cent. ten year bonds, but no definite action wa 
taken. After the meeting it was stated by the Chairma, 
that application will be made for a receiver. The loca 
quotations for the common stock yesterday were 1} bid 
16 asked. It will be remembered that four years ago this 
stock sold as high as 148%. ...” 


URING the month, he had seen her on only fiye 

occasions, and on three of them he had lacked the 
opportunity of exchanging a single unintercepted 
phrase. The other two were epochal. Amy had mis. 
laid him at an amateur musicale for the Armenian and 
Syrian Relief, and without warning he had come fage 
to face with Helen Raymond, and shared sixty priceless 
minutes with her. 

When he said good-bye, he was despairing of an. 
other such peaceful occasion, but on the following 
Saturday afternoon, when he had been overcome by 
lassitude, and so had gone out for his first golf of 
the season, and was feeling like a thief of time 
he met her, quite by chance, at the caddy-houge, 
played nine abominable holes with her; and then 
sat under the trees in conversation until the after. 
noon was over. There was a touch of romantic guilt 
about this, for Amy had spoken as though Miss 
Raymond were a person to be avoided — that is, by 
Stephen. 

He found it difficult to comprehend why, on such a 
brief acquaintance, he should feel such unreserved 
friendship toward her. She 
had given him one great 
example of her altruism, 
but that of itself appealed 
‘o him as a basis: for grat- 
itude, and not necessarily 
as a basis for the attach. 
ment he felt. 

Her fascination for him 
was divided between her 
personal attractions, and 
her inward self. Few critics 
would have lauded her as 
beautiful, but she had 
lovely, translucent eyes, 
and a mouth which stood 
as a Creator’s  master- 
piece. She was inherently 
a positive and not a nega- 
tive character; she was in- 
tolerant of the little shams 
and counter-shams of life, 
and not in the least sensi- 





tive to the arbitrary 
standards set by other 
people. She reminded 


Stephen of George Moore’s 
platform: “Conventions! I 
put my foot through them!” 
And yet she was conven- 
tional enough to satisfy 
his respect for her sex. 

It hurt him appreciably 
to learn that he could dis- 
cuss with her a large num- 
ber of subjects which were 
tabu to Amy; not because 
Amy — or any one else — 
could remotely disapprove 
of them, but because Amy 
was disinclined to be seri- 
ous about anything but 
social diplomatics. 

Miss Raymond told him, 
bluntly, that she was less 
absorbed in men than in 
the circumstances which 
had made them what they 
were, and in the ambitions 
which would make them 
something better. Her in- 
genuousness threw him of 
his balance, and _ before 
he knew it, he had again 
broken his strict resolution 
to keep his own coun 

He talked to Helen about 
his business; and he t 
more in a few minutes than 
Amy had been willing t 
hear in three years. He 
described the earlier years 
which had made him, # 
thirty, the president of 8 
million dollar organization; 
and then how the War had 
treated manufacturer @ 
enly [Continued on page 45| 
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“I have found three conspicuous 
types in every radical group. Hu- 
manity Savers, men of titanic egos; 
Dilettantes, weak men who are car- 
ried away by fads, and the rank 
and file which contains many silent 
and sinister fanatics” 




































Psychologizing the Reds 


The Report of an Observer Who Has Lived Among Them 


S RADICALISM a philosophy or is it 
only a temperament? This question is an 
important one for America. Upon the re- 
ply will hinge our future labor policies. 
Several years ago one of our middle western cities was 
threatened with a severe attack of I. W. W.-itis. 
Blood-curdling speeches were being delivered in the 
Wobbly Hall and printed manifestoes were being scat- 
tred at factory gates. Something must be done! 
Frightened business men got together and a committee, 
vhite lipped and all “het up,” visited the Mayor and 
demanded the forcible suppression of the I. W. W. — he 
vas urged to clap the leaders in jail. It happened that 
the Mayor of this city was a man wise to the ways of 
ndicals. He listened smilingly to his frightened con- 
stituents, but wouldn’t hear to their idea of suppression. 
_ “Itwon’t work,” he objected. “They'll only capital- 
weit and get a gang of these moneyed Parlor Socialists 
loback them up. And they'll be back on our hands 
‘gain in a few months, a durned sight stronger. But 
kave it to me! I'll get rid of the I. W. W. in three 
months in this town, and they won't come back. Give 
te three months.” 
committee went away assenting, but unconvinced. 
¥ would let the Mayor have his three months, Lut 
they stubborn! y told themselves that he would come to 
Sippression in the end. Why couldn’t they have a 
‘asible mayor who would act now? 
Atthe end of three months there wasn’t an I. W. W. 
*intown. There was a “For Rent” sign posted on 
Wobbly Hall, and the Wobblies have never been revived 
Uthat city to this day. How did the Mayor do it? It 
"steally too easy. Just by laughter — laughter, the 
ubllest, deadliest, most unanswerable weapon that 
‘be launched against any propaganda. 


by Harold Lord Varney 


Illustration by C. E. Chambers 


The quaking committee had scarcely left the City 
Hall when the Mayor began telephoning to local news- 
papers. Soon there was a gathering in his office of alert 
young reporters. They were closeted together for half 
an hour—a mirthful half hour, to judge from the 
laughter heard through the closed door. Things went 
on as usual for a time. The Mayor suppressed no 
I. W. W. meetings. On the contrary, he attended a 
couple of them himself, sitting in jovial conspicuousness 
in the front row. 

Then the reporters tore loose; the I. W. W. suddenly 
sprang into the headlines. Its shabby little meetings 
were reported with a wealth of detail. Their own prop- 
aganda had been a solemn and martyrous sort of thing. 
It had painted a majestic, heroic I. W. W. to the restless 
working classes of the city. But this newspaper pub- 
licity was flaunting an I. W. W. uproariously different. 
It was a publicity full of burlesque and satires and 
loaded puffs. It shattered all the pretensions of the 
I. W. W. to serious purpose. It threw daily silhouettes 
of bewhiske:ed and stuttering I. W. W. Messiahs at 
which the city laughed in glee. No organization could 
be taken seriously in the face of such caricature. Nor 
could the organization itself remain unmoved. 

The upshot of it all was that the IL. W. W.’s dropped 
their tragic pose; they quit taking themselves seriously. 


Big crowds were attracted to the meetings by the lavish 


publicity. These crowds came to be amused and so, 


unconsciously at first, the previously stern 
agitators forsook their humanity-saving rdéles 
and dropped into the parts the press had given 
them. They guve a good show and they got 
good collections, but there was no longer any I. W. W. 
menace in that city. 

At the end of three months the fad had played 
out, the audiences had dropped to nothing, the 
I. W. W. Local had dissolved amidst snarling recrimi- 
nations and the spellbinders had moved on to more 
promising fields. In that city to this day to mention 
the I. W. W. is to be greeted with broad, reminiscent 
smiles. The Mayor had made good his promise. 

The moral of this incident is not the literal one, for 
probably few I. W. W. or Socialist crises could be 
handled in exactly this way. The circumstances in 
other cities might compel quite different action. What 
may be heipful elsewhere is not the particular tac 
tics, but the general method. And that method is the 
method of psychologizing the Radical situation. The 
Mayor purged his city of revolutionists, by simply treat- 
ing them as human beings — very vain human beings, 
as it developed. He stuciied them, not as a philosophy, 
but as a group of men and women. He learned, not 
their beliefs, but their motives. And when he had 
mastered their motives, the tactics to be employed were 
obvious, and one assault blasted away the I. W. W. 

All radicals are, like the I. W. W. of this western city, 
surprisingly vulnerable to such tactics. The radical 
problems which baffle our officials from time to time 
would not be half as baffling if they were met by an 
intelligent understanding of human nature — radical 
human nature. We have been too busy studying rad- 
ical | ooks to study radical people. We have heen too 
prone to credit the printed word [Continued on page 51] 
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Illustrations by P. V. E. Lvory 


\N-LI was in disgrace. She was to be 
spurned from beneath her husband’s rooftree 
and back to the house of her father. 
rhis was because of unfilial behavior toward 
rust mother-in-law, an offense against a basic 
therefore deserving of 
punishment correspondingly grave. Broadly, her crime 
lay in seattering heresies of the western world through 
the sleepy conservatism of a family whose face was set 
rigidly backward tradition; specifically, she 
was accused of the heart of Mei-li, her 
whose modern experience of “ascending 


sent 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
Lenet ol 


Confucian propriety, 


toward 
corrupting 
sister-in-law, 
the dragon”’ is related herein. 

Sitting alone within the inner chamber, Wan-li tried 
rebelliously, but sorrpwfully, to repress her despair; 
and, indeed, her face as inscrutably masked the tragedy 
weighting her spirit as did the Buddhistic repose of the 
old mansion, whose ochered walls and dragon-curved 
roofs had dreamed through so many other crises in 
evanescent human lives 

But inside the gate of the outer entrance was an ex- 
pression, audible at least, of her misfortune — the vica- 


rious grief and rage of a hired servant. Wen-chun, her 


old amah, reviled the progenitors of her master’s 
household, even unto remote generations. For three 
hours the old woman had lain beneath the archway, 
calling down curses upon the Lus. This was her right, 


to custom, and the indignity to the family 
was one that must be borne 

Within the innermost chamber, old Mrs. Lu, whose 
paternal will had been flouted and her potent wrath 
roused, strove in vain to shut out the servant’s shrieking 


according 


indictments Her maids had brought tea and heated 
rice-wine, and the old lady’s favorite priest had been 
summoned from a neighboring monastery; still Mrs. 


Lu’s an yer waxed \ horn beaked drug W izard arrived 
n haste from his noisome apothecary shop at the village 
tate, and proposed to burn her shoulders with a heated 
h, designed her choler. But to his 


* patient this prescription was so repugnant that he had 


to diminish 


sdom and the anxiety to depart, passing 
quickly away to his more tranquil pursuit of mingling 
‘powdered beetles with muttered necromancy. 

Chen the priest came, with candle and sickly-sweet 
incense; he administered fragrant cups of rose-wine, 
and chanted 


both the wi 


for which his cloister was renowned, 


prayers: from time to time he struck a melodious gong. 
Cotton was stuffed into the old lady’s ears, and peace 
presently closed her eyelids 

Without, in the gateway, the clamor persisted 
Wen-chun forgot none of the vices of the illustrious 
Lus: she left no family skeleton unexhumed. If the 
lus had virtues she mentioned them not; and their 
faults rose from her tongue like a procession of ugly 
crows as many as the teeth of Buddha blackening 
the sunlight with the unwholesomeness of their hue 
It was an example of genealogical research that indi 
cated how thorourhly the family of Wan-li had pursued 


their go-between inquiries before exchanging the red 
cards of betrothal. And Wen-chun now labeled them all 
hlackguards of doubtful birth, even those dusty anti- 
had served the ancient Mings. 


qua;ries who 
Recital of these scandals although, by the devious 
persuasions of the oriental mind, the process was effi- 
wious in the saving of “face” for her did not 


assuage the bitterness that filled Wan-li Her imagina- 


tion invoked the sorrows that were inevitable to the 
divorced woman, for whom there is nowhere a welcome 
even her father’s house. She knew. that until her 
latest | hame must cover the woman cast from a 
husband's couch. She pictured the winter of her days, 
ilone, without mate or child, eating the bitter rice of 
her family’s charit) Che words of a poet came to her 
mind, and she repeated them, sighingly, under her breath: 


“Rudely torn may be a cotton mantle, yet a skill- 
ful hand may join it: 

Snapped in twain be the string where pearls are 

threaded, vet the thread all swiftly knotted; 

But a husband and his wife, ence parted, never 

more may meet,” 

It is a fiction in the western world that love does not 
lwell by the Chinese hearth. Wan-li was one of many 
nillions of contradictions to this ill-considered theory. 
She could have borne the forthcoming separation from 
her mother-in-law, but unfortunately for the tranquillity 
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Kang Yu-pei picked Mei-li up, clasping her unnecessarily close, and, 


of her heart, she was over-fond of her husband. For 
this reason she found it difficult, in view of the issue, to 
reconcile the event of her unfilial piety with the kindly 
motive that had inspired it. She had designed only the 
innocent happiness of Mei-li, but had enraged the 
dragon of Confucian propriety. While the shrill clamor, 
shrewish and strident, continued to filter through the 
walls of her retreat frem the rasped throat of her 
servant, her mind, like the steps of a miscreant seeking 
the scene of his deeds, groped backward over the course 
of her progress tov ard disgrace 

The matter began with her entrance into this old- 
fashioned household; though, in a way, the beginning 
Jay in her education, with its bursts of illumination 
from the great West. She was, for China, a new 





woman; and, through an ironical destiny, her mame 
life had carried her buckward away from the light. 

She was the daughter of a progressive Tao-tai B! 
cosmopolitan port. She had been schooled in # 
learning of the Occident, as it is interpreted by 
pedagogical envoys of America. For her eyes the 
fierce rays of modernity had been turned ruthless 
upon the crannies of the Orient’s civilization. and,® 
consequence, disturbing doubts of the old, mingled wil 
half-convictions of the new, had swept destructive! 
through her mind. She was at the danger point 
threatens all those who exchange old gods for ne¥~ 
the crossroads where reverence too often is dethrot 
by discourtesy, belief by doubt. and faith by um 
and impiety. 
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curiously, looking into her eyes to discover the 


Her father, perhaps, safe in the unyielding conserva- 
tism of the old literati, had seen, or at least imagined, 
this peril, and devised what he may have applauded as 
»¥ No means a half-potion of antidote. He married her 
mto a family as intangent to modernity as the occult 
shrines of Thibet. 
_And it was thus that Wan-li had come to the genera- 
tion-old homestead of the Lus, nestling in idolatrous 
‘ontemplation against the green hillside that breathed 
of feng-shui and all the sleeping dragons of Old Cliina’s 
superstition. ; 
Beneath slumbered the village of Benevolence and 
tue, from this distance graceful and softened with 
ras if it were on canvas, but within its crumbling 
Walls squalid and unwholesomely odorous. Though 
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extent of her hurts 


it lay on the shore of the great Yangtze, not three hun- 
dred miles from the sea, and the tides and ships of the 
world swept past it daily with their exhalations of the 
new age, the village remained as it had been from its 
remote establishment — not otherwise under a republic 
than it was under Genghis Khan. Many of its inhab- 
itants, indeed, were not aware of the new form of gov- 
ernment, and most of the others understood only with 
vagueness. Its people were as their remotest ancestors, 
perpetuating every custom, intensifying every super- 
stition. There was a handful of sophisticated merchants 
and literati, but they were an imperceptible leaven for 
the mass, which alone was visible. The queue had by no 
means vanished, as in the treaty ports and in the South; 
bound feet were general, as of old, and the wailing of 
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girls enduring the first wrappings night be heard in any 
courtyard. The old saying that “for every pair of golden 
lilies there is a kang of tears,” still held its poignancy. 

Wan-li had sensed these things as her bridal chair 
passed from the steamer-landing to the old mansion on 
the hill, and Ler heart darkened. Lu Chang-yu, her 
affianced, was a foreign-school man, and though she 
knew her nuptial alliance was with one of the most 
reactionary of the old families, she had expected no such 
contrast as this with the scene of her girlhood in the 
coast metropolis; it was the antithesis of Shanghai. 
where the manacles of multifold Chinese custom were 


softened into a convenient and easy-going social 
hybridity. 
Old Mrs. Lu had felt some misgivings over the 


match; she was a mountain of conservatism, and ab 
horred all change in what, to her, was immemorially 
venerable and established. She was fearful that the 
gossips were right, in spite of lying protestations from 
the go-between, and that Wan-li would prove “wood 
too rotten to be carved,” after her exposure to the loose 
and barbarous influences from overseas. For Mrs. Lu 
the social and geographical world was only a sevag 
void outside the circle of steady, saffron glory haloing 
the Middle Kingdom. 

Her apprehensions, therefore, were susceptible to eas) 
conviction; Wan-li, in spite of undeniable sweetnes 
and beauty, still was capable, without the least intent 
ot inflicting a rapid series of profound slicks upon the 
musk-and-incense complacency of her mother-in-law 

Wan-li’s wedding-chests held a collection of foreign 
clothing — a complete outfit from Paris — over which 
Mei-li fluttered in an ecstasy. But to Mrs. Lu they 
were anathema. After once viewing them — critically, 
though with undoubted interest she observed that 
they were “hideous in design and color’’; their texture 
was inferior to that of Chinese materials; the hat, a 
wide, red-velvet blossom, was “fit only for a foreign 
monkey”; and, finally, “‘no decent daughter of Han 
would expose so much of her neck and arms.” Wan-li 
was ordered to take them off, and to be seen thus im- 
modestly attired no more. Perhaps all would have 
been well in this matter had things ended there, but 
Mrs. Lu was aroused from her afternoon nap one day 
by the sound of giggling in her courtyard, and looked 
out upon Mei-li promenading before the household in 
Wan-li’s Paris finery. She was an enchanting apparition 
to all but Mrs. Lu, whose wrath fell like thunder 
Wan-li was blamed, and henceforth all faults found 
their way to her door. 

Discretion kept Wan-li’s steps outwardly blameless, 
but Mei-li, irresponsible as a dragon-fly, constantly 
betrayed her. Mei-li was heard to express disbelief in 
the potency of the kitchen gods; she laughed at them, 
and left their rice dish empty. This impiety was 
traced to the influence of Wan-li, who was suspected 
of secretly worshiping the God of the barbarians. 
Mei-li’s feet one day were discovered to be unbound, 
and poorly fitted into a pair of Wan-li’s generous slip 
pers. Under the eyes of her mother the wrappings were 
sternly replaced, and the sinister influence of Wan-li 
was again remarked. It came to Mrs. Lu’s ears that 
French and English novels were being translated into 
voluble Chinese, within Wan-li’s dressing-room, and 
that Mei-li was an enchanted listener. The pair were 
always together; they chattered incessantly of things 
not meet for the tongues of women of the inner cham 
ber; Mei-li verged impudently upon impiety in address 
ing the head of the house; yet Mrs. Lu found remon- 
strances like “pouring water in the face of a frog.” 
They used foreign words and phrases, the meaning of 
which she could only guess, with exasperation, from the 
glint of their saucy eyes, and they mocked the usages 
of ages in quoting Byron and Keats, instead of repeating 
the poetical syllables of Li Po and Po-chu-i. In vain 
Mrs. Lu reproved them with ancient saws: “A woman 
with a long tongue is a flight of steps leading to calam- 
ity,” and “like sheep that are leaderless are women 
gathered together for talk.” 

But though, in the opinion of Mrs. Lu, Wan-li was 
palpably corrupting Mei-li with barbarous and un 
maidenly notions, she nevertheless in :ome degree had 
won the affections of her Honorable and August mother 
in-law. She was outwardly respectful and modest; she 
was capable at daily tasks, and the keys of the rice-bin 
had been consigned very early to her keeping —an 
unprecedented honor. Moreover, she un- 
dimmed ray of sunshine before the older woman's 
glooms, and in spite of the veneer of her foreign training 
she had within her the spirit and grace of old-feshioned 
customs. 

The August One, therefore, in casting about for the 
means of preserving her daughter from the bath of 
modern ideas infiltering from the attractive presence 
of her daughter-in-law. did not at first consider the dire 
expedient of sending Wan-li back to her parents. She 
conceived, instead, the notion of safely marrying 
Mei-li, thus shifting the responsibility. 
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Gossip anticipated the news of this decision, and the 
young heard of the go-between’'s 
overtures with a perfervid distress. The rumor flew to 
her ears that the August One’s choice had fallen upon 
Hu Yong-mi, son of a rich merchant in the village of 
Peaceful Longevity. At this her heart stood still, for it 
was reputed that he was ugly of countenance, a com- 
panion of sing-song girls in the tea pavilions, and a 
smoker of opium. Yet the go-between painted him 
otherwise, and Mrs. Lu appeared content. 

No such unmaidenly or unfilial thought as protesting 
against her mother’s decision, or even of discussing it 
with her. occurred to Mei-li. She must be satisfied with 
the fate reserved for her by the gods, and with prayers 
to Kwan Yin, the good and merciful deity, to whom she 
ipplied tearfully, in spite of the scepticism of Wan-li. 
Daily she lighted a huge yellow candle in the temple of 
the goddess of a thousand hands, asking a fair mate 
with a lever’s heart 

Wan-li pitied the child. Also, she pictured the gloomy 
days that would pass, “like trailing creepers,” when 
sunny Mei-li was gone; and she envisaged Mei-li, too, 
unhappily cloistered in a household unwashed by the 
light of the new days. This being her own lot, she 
wished nothing so ardently as to shield Mei-li from it. 
Her thoughts rose near to filial rebellion at the August 
One's intent. 

So, though Mei-li dared not, Wan-li had the amazing 
swudacity to remonstrate with her mother-in-law, 
repesting the gossip that Hu was unworthy, and re- 
minding her of the proverb that “though he bar his 
silver door with gold, a man cannot keep the wife who 
She left the August parent choking 
with wrath at the suggestion that Mei-li should be 
allowed to see the young man and make her own choice. 

Angered herself, the first of Wan-li’s intentionally- 
impious acts was born in her mind. She would still 
further risk the Honorable mother’s cispleasure by 
plotting for Mei-li’s happiness. At least se would abet 
the unmaidenly idea of ending her sister- n-law’s uncer- 
tainty over what marital fate the gods had prepared for 
her Me i li should look upon the fox c of her interded 
in advance of the bridal chamber. 

The lord of her own life returned from an official 
journey to the provincial capital, and in the midst 
of her ecstatic discovery that she was falling more 
and more in love with her own husband, she con- 
ceived the idea of using him to shape the plot for 
Mei-li’s happiness. 

Chang-yu at first was indignant and startled at 
her whispered entresty. He belonged to the past 
sufficiently to have in mind the old saying that 
“one’s wife must be heard but not taken seri- 
ously.” He was on the voint of rebuking her, 
but hesitated and was lost. He caught the scent 
of peach-blossom from her glistening hair, noted 
the tremulous rosebud of rouge on the curve of her 
lower lip, and was enmeshed in the sparkling 
argument of her eyes. She nestled close against 
him in a foreign fashion, and he felt himself be- 
trayed by a poetic emotion that clothed itself and 
her in such half-thoughts as “lotus woman,” 
“green slip of willow,” and mustard- 
flower.” He vielded, laughed, and startled her by 
sealing his subjection with a foreign kiss. 

It was the eighth month, and the moon was 
approa_hing the full. On the fifteenth day. ac- 
cording to the Chinese astronomers, it would 
be a perfect circ le. Adhering to custom, the Lu 
family would have tea in a neighboring temple, 
und stroll through the grass-grown, 
moon-arched pathways of the temple 
grounds. In the evening there would 
be traditional ceremonies in the an- 


woman com ered 


loves him not.” 


“sweet 


cestral courtyard 

Chang-vyu was to stroll in the 
temple gardens, too, but without 
the knowledge of his Honorable 
mother: with him was to be Hu 
Yong-mi, rescued for the day from 


Daily she lighted a huge 
yellow candle in the 
temple of the Goddess 
of a thousand hands, 
asking a fair mate with 
a lover’s heart 


~« 


his mora-playing sing-song girls with their wailing 
violins and plaintive couplets indited to water-lilies 
and dimpled moons. Beneath a fringe of eyelashes 
Mei-li was to read her decree from the Fates. 

The day arrived, and Mrs. Lu, grumbling over evil 
spirits that had given her an indigestion, consented to 
conduct the women of her household on the annual pil- 
grimage. Ponderously she sank into her carrying-chair, 
and her coolies, with vast ululations, the inflection rising 
and falling in alternation, staggered away up the hill- 
trail, followed by the lesser equipages of her daughter 
and Wan-li. 

They wandered over petal-strewn pathways within 
the somnolent grounds, loitering beside lotus pools 
whose depths were brightened by the flamboyance of 
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lazy goldfish, and listening to the sighs of the wind 
through the firs. Within the monastery, which resteq 
like a dimmed yellow jewel against this background, the 
priests made jasmine-flavored tea for them, and offered 
thin salvers of melon-seeds. 

Presently, in accordance with the plot, C hang-yy 
appeared, strolling, as if unaware of, their presence 
directly past the pavilion within which they sat. Ye 
it was evident that all was not well, or that Chang-yy 
had played false; for two young men walked with him 
one of an unwholesome figure and an unhandsome face. 
the other a startling contrast. : 

It was only a flash of vision that Mei-li dared seize 
before .:er lashes dropped modestly over her eyes; yet 
she had seen. She caught the unfelicitous countenance 
of one with a stab of misgiving, and the godlike comelj. 
ness of the other with a simultaneous, swift heart-beat 
of hope. Which was he? 

The question was answered for her that evening in a 
dramatic manner. The household was aflutter with the 
news that Chang-yu had brought home with him 4 
stranger, Kang Yu-pei, a youth from Shanghai; in the 
inner chamber it was whispered that he was a scholar, a 
classmate of Chang-yu’s, who subsequently had gone to 
a foreign college and then had become a soldier in the 
French army. The servants chattered that he was one 
who had mastered the spirits of the air; which is to say 
that he was an aviator. ' 

Perhaps one act of immodesty led more easily to 
another, for that evening Mei-li was observed by 
her mother in the unmaidenly business of peeping 
through an oil-paper window into the room where 

Kang Yu-pei sat with her brother. Mei-li’s heart 

was so vexed at her discovery that the stranger, 

and not her affianced, was he of the pleasing counte- 
nance, that she lapsed for the moment from the 
stern grip of propriety, and disrespectfully uttered 
to the amazed ears of her mother the old saw that 

“only cats and cranes and thieves walk silently,” 

So incensed was the August One at this new evidence 

of moral laxity in her household that it was determined 

Mei-li’s marriage with Hu should take place at once, 

But it was the Feast of the Moon; and wherever 
the moon is concerned there are the vagaries of 
romance to be considered. While Mrs. Lu harried 
the servants with untimely commands relating to 

the wedding, in the meantime upsetting the 
whole system of Chinese astrology by brow- 
beating the fami:y fortune-teller into setting 
an earlier “auspicious date,” the moon festival 
proceeded within the great courtyard. Kang 
Yu-pei, who had not seen such a ceremony 
since he was a child, was an interested though 
supercilious spectator. 

Tears well easily but evaporate with m- 
pidity from the eyelids of youth; neither re- 
morse, anger nor despair could nourish Mei-li’s 
grief indefinitely. Wan-li coaxed her from the 
silken recesses of her high, carved bed, and. 
with a whisper that shaped the name of 
Kang Yu-pei, enticed her forth to join in 
the merriment. 

Servants, as they passed, were arranging 
offerings of fowls, pork and cakes betore the 
ancestral tablets. They dropped to their 
knees in a hurried kow-tow, and then went 

on into the compound that now echoed 

with gongs, tom-toms and drums. Hom 
and paper lanterns danced 
from the eaves of all the 
buildings, and banners bore 
felicitous phrases convention- 
al to the day. 

In the women’s corner of 
the pavilion Mei-li dared 
not lift her eyes toward the 
laughing group from the 
midst of which she could 
hear the stranger's voice. 

[Continued on page 67 
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The 


Head of 
Misery 


by 
James Branch Cabell 


Another of Those Fascinating 
Medieval Tales 


Illustration by Arthur E. Becher 


EY of Poictesme narrate that in the old days 

Count Manuel resolved to fetch back from 

the grave long-dead young Niafer, because 

he could be content with no other woman. 
They tell how Count Manuel studied the uistories of 
the presumptuous men who had attempted to perform 
such miracles, and learned how all these persons had 
sooner or later come to misery. 

“Very well, then!”’ said Dom Manuel. And he fared 
alone from King Kiar’s court, traveling toward the 
high wood: of Dun Vlechlan. 

When Manuel had reached the outskirts of the forest 
he encountered there a knight in vermilion armor, 
with a woman’s sleeve wreathed about his helmet, 
snd this knight demanded whence Manuel had come. 

“From Kiar’s court,” said Manuel; “and I go to 
sek Kruchina, or Béda, or whatever you call Misery 
in these parts.” 

“Are you one of Kiar’s friends?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Well, I have always been one of Kiar’s enemies, 
and all such of his friends as I have ever encountered 
I have slain.” 

“Doubtless you have your reasons,” said Manuel, 
and would have ridden by. 

But the strange knight cried furiously, “Turn, 
coward, and defend yourself!” 

He came upon Manuel like a whirlwind, and Manuel 
had no choice in the matter. So they fought, and 
presently Manuel brought the vermilion knight to 
the ground, and, dismounting, struck off his head. 

Then Manuel rode on, thinking that this was a pecu- 
larly irrational part of the forest, and wondering what 
might have been the vermilion blusterer’s grievance 
against King Kiar. Count Manuel skirted the Wolf- 
lake, and came to a hut, painted gray, that stood clear 
of the ground, upen the bones of four great birds-feet. 
Manuel tethered his horse to a holm oak, piously crossed 
himself, and went into the hut. He kindled a fire, 
and prepared a soup: at sunset he went to the window 
of the hut, and cried thrice that supper was ready. 

One answered him, “I am coming.” And Manuel 
waited. There was now no sound at all in the forest: 
even the few birds that had been chirping of the day’s 
adventures were hushed on a sudden, and the breeze 
died in the tree-tops. Inside the hut Manuel lighted 
his four candles: and his footsteps and the rustling 
of his garments as he went about the hut were noises 
that startled him, 

Then said a thin little voice, “ Manuel, open the door!” 
j Manuel obeyed, and found nobody anywhere in the 
forest twilight. The trees, he saw, were still as paint- 
mgs. His horse stood tethered and quite motionless, 
except that it was shivering. 

e spoke at his feet. “‘Manuel, lift me over the 
threshold!” 

Dom Manuel, recoiling, looked downward, and in 
the patch of candle-light at his feet he saw a human 

He raised the head, and carried it into the hut. 
He noted now that the head was made of white clay, 

































“Is this as near as you have come to remembering me, my dearest!” 


she said, very sadly, as she looked into the still water 


und deduced that Misery, whom some call Kruchina 
and others Béda, had come to him. 

“Now, Manuel,” says Misery,.““do you give me my 
supper!” 

So Manuel set the head tpon the table, and put a 
platter of the soup before the head, and fed the soup to 
Misery with a gold spoon. 

When the head had dined, it bade Manuel place it 
in the little cradle and put out the lights. Dom Manuel 
did not much fancy being alone in the dark with Misery, 
but he obeyed. He himself lay down upon the floor 
of the hut, and rolled up his cloak for a pillow. Pres- 
ently he heard the head snoring in the cradle, and then 
Manuel too went to sleep and dreamed of Niafer. 

In the morning, after doing the head’s extraordinary 
bidding, Manuel went to feed his horse, and found 
tethered to the holm oak the steed’s skeleton picked 
clean. He grieved at this, but considered it wiser to 
make no complaint. Indeed, there was nobody to com- 
plain to, for Misery, after having been again lifted over 
the threshold, had departed to put in a day’s labor 
with the p'ague in the north. 

Thereafter Manuel abode in this peculiarly irrational 
part of the forest, serving Misery for a month and a 
day. Of these services it is better not to speak. But 
the head was pleased by Manuel’s services, because 
Misery loves company: and the two used to have long 
friendly talks together when Manuel's services and 
Misery’s work for that day were over. 


** And how came you, sir, to be thus housed in a trunk 
less head?” asked Manuel, one time. 

“Why, when Jahveh created man on the morning 
of the sixth day, he set about fashioning me that 
afternoon from the clay which was left over. But 
he was interrupted by the coming of the Sabbath, for 
Jahveh was in those days, of course, a very orthodox 
Jew. So I was left incomplete, and must remain so 
always.” 

“IT deduce that you, then, sir, are Heaven's last 
crowning work, and the final finishing touch to crea 
tion.” 

“So the pessimists tell me,” the clay head assented, 
with a yawn, “Well, I have had a hard day of it, 
what with the pestilence in Glathion, and the wars 
in the Red Islands, and all those spring colds to manage, 
so we will talk no more philosophy.” 

Thus Manuel served the head of Misery, whom some 
call Kruchina and others Béda, for a month of days. 
All day the clay head would be roving about the world, 
carrying envious reports and devouring kingdoms 
and whispering malefic counsel, and bringing hurt 
and sorrow and despair and evil of every kind to men 
and every evening, when Phobetor took over this 
lamentable work at sunset, the head would return 
contentedly to Dun Vlechlan for Manuel's services 
and a well-earned night’s rest. Manuel wondered at 
first at his master’s callousness, but Manuel soon com- 
prehended that, since Misery [Continued on page 41) 




































On Rollins’s particular type of countenance there is no synonym for the word “ triumph” except “ghoulish glee.” 
Adventures he had never dreamed of — cannibals not yet born ——! 


slipped alike from his lips. 


AINY WEEK” is another name for a house 

party for in the minds of the host and 

hostess it is a play that could never dream it 

was a play and it is acted by seven invited 
guests and another —the Unexpected One — “who 
never even remotely suspect that they are actors.” 
The cast consists of Victoria Meredith and Paul Brens- 
wick, a Bride and Bridegroom; Claude Kennilworth, 
Some One With a Future; Ann Woltor, Some One 
With a Past; George Keets, One Very Celibate 
Person; Rollins, a Bore; May Davies, A singing 
Voice and a May Girl, and Allan John, the Un- 
expected One, who arrived hopelessly drunk. And, 
of course, there are the host and hostess, Mr. and 
Mrs. Delville 

The Cast having arrived, the play begins with 
mystery the mystery of Allan John. Who is he 
and what is he? He had been robbed before he 
reached the house, he wasn’t expected, etc. Had 
he become intoxicated because of the death of his 
wife and child? 

Then there is Ann Woltor, mystery surrounds her, 
too. She arrived with a broken tooth, though she 
pretended not to know it. She seemed to be so embar- 
rassed on being questioned about it that she sought to 
rush away. But Mr. Delville accompanied her on her 
supposed journey to consult a dentist and brought her 
back 

While they were away 
went walking on the beach. 
it was a trunk that had been washed up. Among 
other things the trunk contained was a whistle, 
and the second act ends with Allan John alarming 
the household by blowing it at midnight. The third 


act begins 


most of the other actors 
They found a wreck — 
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Eleanor Hallowell || 
Abbott’s Charming Serial 
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Everybody looked pretty tired when they came 
down to breakfast the next morning. But at least 
everybody came down. Even Rollins! Never have 
I seen Rollins so really addicted to Coming-Down-to- 
Breakfast! 

Poor Allan John, of course, was all overwhelmed 
again with humiliation and de: pair, and quite hero- 
ically insistent on removing his presence as expedi- 
tiously as possible from our house party. It was his 
whistle that had screeched so in the night. And as 
far as he knew he hadn't the slightest reason or excuse 
for so screeching it beyond the fact that, rousing half- 
awake and half-asleep from a most horrible nightmare, 
he had reached instinctively for the little whistle under 
his pillow, and not realizing what he was doing, cried 
for help,— not just to man alone it would seem, but 
to High Heaven itself! 


**.D UT however in the world did you happen to have 
the whistle under your pillow?” puzzled the Bride. 
“What —else have I got?’’ answered Allan John. 
He was perfectly right! Robbed for all time of his 
wife and child,— stripped for the ill-favored moment 
of all personal monies, and proofs of identity,—sojourn- 
ing even in other men’s linen,— what did Allan John 
hold as a nucleus for the New Day except a little silver 
toy from another person’s shipwreck? (Once I knew 
a smashed man who didn’t possess even a toy to begin 
a new day on — so he didn’t begin it!) 

“Well, of course, it was pretty rackety while it 
lasted,”’ conceded young Kennilworth. “But at least 
it gave us a chance to admire each other’s Lingeries.” 

““Negligées,”” corrected George Keets., 

“I said ‘Scare-Clothes!’’’ snapped young Kennil- 
worth. “Everybody who travels by land or sea — 


Science and lies 
! 


or puts in much time at house parties — ought to have 
at least one round of Scare-Clothes,— one really ehie 
“Escaping Suit.’”’ 

“The silver whistle is miae,” intercepted the May 
Girl with some dignity. “Mine and Allan John’s. 
I found it and gave it to Allan John. And he can 
blow it any time he wants to, day or night. Buta 
long as you people all made so much fuss about it- 
and looked so funny,” dimpled the May Gir] transiently, 
“we will consider that after this — any time the whistle 
blows,— the call is just for— me.” The May Gils 
gravely ingenuous glance swept down in sudden ehal- 
lenge across the somewhat amused faces of her com 
panions. “Allan John — is mine!” she confided with 
some incisiveness. “I found him — too!” 

“Do you acknowledge that ownership, Allan John?” 
demanded young Kennilworth. 

Even Allan John’s sombre eyes twinkled the faintest 
possible glint of amusement. 

“TI acknowledge that ownership,” acquiesced All 
John. * 

“Now see here!—I protest,” rallied George Kees 
“Most emphatically I protest against my 
assuming any masculine responsibilities except # 
during the brief term of our engagement!” a 

“But your engagement is already over!” jeered 
young Kennilworth. “Nice kind of Lochinvar 
are,— drifting down-stairs just exactly on the 
of the breakfast bell!.— ‘until breakfast time’ w 
terms, I believe. Now Rollins here has been up 
dawn! Banging in and out of the house! R cimg® 
and down the front walk in the rain! Now that’s 
I call Real Passion!” 

At the very first mention of his name Rollins ba! 
come sliding way forward to the edge of his oi” 
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He hadn’t apparently expected to be engaged till 
iter breakfast. But if there was any conceivable 
chance, of course — 

“All ready — any time!” beamed Rollins. 

“Through — breakfast time was what I understood,” 
aid George Keets coldly. 

“Through breakfast time was — was what I meant,”’ 
dammered the May Girl. From the only too palpable 
acitement on Rollins’s face to George Keets’s chill im- 
mobility she turned with the faintest possible gesture 
of appeal. Her eyes looked suddenly just a little bit 
frightened. ““A — After all,” she confided, “I —I 
don’t know as I feel quite well enough to-day to be 
engaged so much. Maybe I caught a little cold yes- 
ierday. Sometimes I don’t sleep very well. Once 

“Oh, come now,” insisted young Kennilworth. 
“Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, be a Quitter!”’ 





“A — ‘Quitter’?”’ bridled the May Girl. Her cheeks 
went suddenly very pink. And then suddenly, very 
white. Like an angry little storm-cloud that absurd 
fluff of gray hair shadowed down for an instant across 
her sharply averted face. A glint of tears threatened. 
Then out of the gray and the gold and the blue and the 
pink — and the tears, the jolliest sort of a little-girl- 
giggle issued suddenly. ‘Oh, all right!’’ said the May 
Girl and slipped with perfect docility apparently into 
the chair that George Keets had drawn out for her. 

George Keets I really think was infinitely more 
frightened than she was, but in his case, at least, a 
seventeen years’ lead in experience had taught him 
long hence the advisability of disguising such emotions. 
Even at the dining-table of a sinking ship George 
Keets I’m almost certain would never have ceased pass- 
ing salts and peppers, proffering olives and radishes,— or 
making perfectly sure that your coffee was just exactly 
the way you liked it. In the present emergency, to cover 
not only his own confusion but the May Girl’s, he 
proceeded to talk Archsology. By talking Archzol- 
ogy in an undertone with a faintly amorous inflection 
to the longest and least intelligible words, George 
Keets really believed I think that he was giving a rather 
clever imitation of an Engaged Man. What the May 
Girl thought no one could possibly have guessed. 
The May Girl’s face was a study,— but it was at least 
turned up to his! Whether she understood a single 
thing he said—or was only resting,— whether she 
was truly amused or merely deferring as long as pos- 
sible her unhappy fate with Rollins,— she sat as one 
entranced. 

Slipping into the chair directly opposite them, young 
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Kennilworth watched the proceedings with malevolent 
joy. Between his very frank contempt for the dulness 
of George Keets’s methods, and his perfectly palpable 
desire to keep poor Rollins tantalized as long as pos 
sible, he scarcely knew which side to play on. 

Everybody indeed except Ann Woltor seemed to take 
a more or less mischievous delight in prolonging poor 
Rollins’s suspense. Allan John never lifted his eves 
from his coffee cup, but at least he showed no signs 
of disapproval or haste. Even George Keets, to th 
eyes of a close observer, seemed to be dallying rather 
unduly with his knife and fork as well as with his 
embarrassment. 

As the breakfast hour dragged along, poor Rollins’s 
impatience grew apace. Lidgeting round and round 
in his chair — scowling ferociously at any one who 
dared to ask for a second service of anything 
ing out into the hall every now and then on perfect! 
inexplainable errands,— he looked for all the world 
like some wry-faced clown performing by accident in 
a business suit. 

“Really, Rollins,” admonished my Husband, ‘|! 
think it would have been a bit more delicate of you 
you’d kept out of sight somehow till Keets’s affair 
was over — This hovering round so through the har 
rowing last moments,— all ready to pounce — Hanged 
if I don’t think it’s crude!” 

“Crude? — it’s plain buzzard-y!”’ 
worth. 

It was the Bride’s warm, romantic heart that called 
the time-limit finally on George Keets’s philandering 

“Really, I don’t think it’s quite fair,” whispered the 
Bride. Taken al! in all I think [Continued on page 60 


dash 


scoffed Kennil 


"Then we went over to the Bungalow on the Rock — and commenced the argument all over again! She was absolutely determined 


not to come back,” said my husband. 


“And such crying! Hadn’t cried before, she said, for eight years!” 





Edna May’s father was a postman, and 
when the Prince of Wales told her he 


understood her father was “a man of 


letters” she answered demurely, “ Yes” 


HAT were the actual death-bed words of 

Walt Whitman? What was the true reason 

for the estrangement of a famous President 

of the United States and his children? Why 
did the New York Herald, under James Gordon Bennett, 
never fail to feature a certain physician's notoriously 
spurious observations on spiritualistic phenomena? 
What made Nat Goodwin succumb to Maxine Elliott 
and strive to make an actress of her? 

If, as in Frank Daniels’s old song, “the biggest fish is 
always the fish that gets away,” so is the most interest- 
ing story often the story that never gets printed. Truth 
is stranger than fiction for the simple reason that it is 
much less frequently seen in public. The newspaper 
that would print the truth, the whole truth, and riothing 
but the truth, would be on the market within a week. 
The actress who would tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth about herself, would retain 
approximately as much glamour as an apple-woman. 
And the theatrical manager who would tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about any- 
thing but here we get into the irrelevant field of 
my thology. 

I do not essay to hold up our Lederer as any neo- 
George Washington, but I confess that if he deviates 
from the truth his deviations have thus far eluded the 
sharp nose of my private bloodhound. Of all the theat- 
rical producers I have met —- and I suppose I have met 
nine-tenths of them he impresses me as the frankest 
and the most honest. He may exaggerate a bit now and 
again; he may so warm up to a subject that he be- 
comes a trifle overheated; but he will tell a story, pro- 
vided only it be a good one, whether it swings back and 
boomerfings him a sardonic whack upon his own eye or 
whether, pursuing a more even course, it travels on its 
way to hit the head of some one else. I have yet to 
encounter a fellow who loved an interesting story more 








for-its own sake. To it, he stands beautifully ready to 
sacrifice his name, his fame, and his immortal humidor, 
And what a library of hitherto untold tales of the thea- 
tre he has: a veritable thesaurus of the stage of the 
1890's and earlier 1900's; a history of persons and 
events wriettn entirely between the lines of that por- 
tion of the personal history that has already seen the 








Nat Goodwin first said he wouldn't 
have Maxine Elliott for a leading wo- 
man because she was too tall, There 
upon the wily Maxine surreptitiously 
arranged to play “ sitting-down”™ 
parts for Nat, and he engaged her 
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Some Stories Tha 


George W. Lederer’s 


As Set Forth by George 


light of print. They are not important stories, 
things go in the world, but a goldfish is as cliverting j, 
its fashion as a whale: and most people have a way of 
being fonder of goldfish than of whales. For it is eye 
the habit of the great neighborhood of human beings, 
be more deeply interested in whether Thais Schwartz js 
going to marry Siegfried Mooney or St. Clair Kray 
than in the destiny of Russia. And so, too, is it eve 
the habit of the great masses of persons who seek thy 
theatre to be more deeply interested in something like 
Mrs. Pat Campbell's dog than in the plans for the forms. 
tion of a great National Theatre. 

“Why?” I asked Lederer. 

“You have already answered that — it’s huma 
nature,” he replied. 

“But ‘human nature’ is too darn vague; let’s hay 
something more concrete,” I bade. 

“Well, then,” he said, “for the simple reason tha 
you, for example, or I, for example, or anybody else, for 
example, are always very much more concerned with 
little things than with big ones. Say you can’t find 
your tooth-brush in the morning. You are twice 
miserable for the rest of the day as if you had mis 
laid -a diamond scarf-pin. Say, at two o'clock som 
afternoon, you find that you've lost five thousand 
dollars in the stock-market, and say, at two-thirty, you 
find that you've lost five dollars out of your pocket. 
Which bothers you the more; which irritates you th 
more and sticks longer in your mind? It’s the sam 
with stories. Something trivial that concerns some on 
you know or some one whom you have seen is a lot mor 
interesting to you than something important that con 
cerns D’Annunzio, Josephus Daniels or Amy Lowell.” 

“All right,” I observed, “go on and try out your 
theory. You can experiment right here with me.” 


London won't have an actress who 
appears to work hard.  Mabelle 
Gilman showed by .wiping the per- 
spiration from her brow on her 
first night that she was making 
an effort, and the production failed 
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Are Not Printed 
Reminiscences | 


Jean Nathan 


J ignited the nose of a six-inch Partagas Extremoso 
Delicioso Grandioso, and composed myself for the test. 

“Good enough,” said our Lederer, igniting in turn, an 
eight-inch Corona Invincibilia Supremo Magnifico, 
taking a deep breath, tilting back his swivel-seat and 
adjusting his right foot upon the ink-well. “Tl begin 
with one about Maxine Elliott. Along about 1895 — 
just after she had finished an engagement wearing tights 
ina piece called “The Voyage cf Suzette’ at the Ameri- 
an Theatre, in New York — the show was produced 
by T. Henry French — I engaged her to appear in one 
@ my summer revues. Just as rehearsals were about to 
dart, George B. McLellan, who had contracted to man- 
we the Australian tour of Nat Goodwin, came to me 
and told me he had to get hold of a very good-looking 
lading lady for Nat instanter. I told him about Maxine 
and said that if he wanted her badly enough he could 
have her. ‘She's got the looks,’ I assured him, ‘but I don’t 
know whether she can act worth a cent.’ ‘It’s the looks 
that count with Goodwin,’ he replied. ‘I'll take a 
chance on the rest.” And he engaged her. The next 
day he received a wire from Nat to this effect, “Would 
yot have Elliott at any price. She is too tall and would 
nin my love scenes.’ It now devolved upon me to help 
McLellan out of the muddle by asking Maxine to cancel 
thecontract. This, with a smile, she did. I remember 
that smile. I wondered at the time what was back of it. 
Iwas to learn later, to my amusement. 

“Above everything, Maxine Elliott wanted to get on 
thedramatic stage. And, in her heart, she wanted that 
Goodwin contract. So, characteristically, she set out to 
cre Nat of his nonsense. And her plan was « suave 
me. She took a train at once to San Francisco, her 
home, where Tim Frawley, whom she knew, had a 
dock company. She got a position with this stock com- 
pany two days after she arrived. A week or so later — 
ashe had figured out — Nat arrived in San Francisco on 
his way to Australia. By shrewd work, Maxine pre- 
wailed upon a certain friend of hers who knew Nat to 
persuade the latter off-hand to see one of the stock 
company’s performances — and from a carefully ar- 
rnged-for seat in the second row. Nat fell,saw, and was 
conquered. But how? There’s the point. There’s 
vhere Maxine’s wit turned the trick. She knew that 
Nat couldn’t with- 
tand her beauty — 
the had plenty of 


On the night of her 
third marriage Miss 
Russell entertained a 
party at cards. Late 
in the evening the 
guests thought it polite 
towithdraw. “Oh, no,” 
said Miss Russell, “I 
always play cards on 
m~ wedding nights” 


confidence in her looks, did Maxine, and rightly so — 
but she knew that her main job was to suggest subtly 
to him that she wasn’t too tall to play love scenes with 
him. So, clever girl, she not only got the stage director 
to let her play most of her scenes either sitting down, or 
leaning upon the piano, or bending over the back of a 
davenport — all of which adroitly concealed her height 


























































Lederer had just prepared a “never 
again” press agent story concerning 
Lillian Russell, who had been mar- 
ried and divorced twice, when the fair 
Lillian upset his plans by announc- 
ing that she was to be married again 
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— but, to boot, cut down her usual two and one-half 
inch French heels to about half an inch. 

“Nat was completely won over. So much so, indeed, 
that although he had engaged Blanche Walsh as his 
leading lady, he nevertheless signed with Maxine for the 
same position and directed her to follow him on the next 
steamer. This program was carried out and when Maxine 
arrived in Melbourne, Blanche Walsh refused to divide 
the honors with any other leading woman and went 
back home — just as the always wily Nat figured out.” 

Our Lederer looked over at me. A beamful grin was 
upon his visage. He nodded his head benignantly. 

“Well, old profundo, how about it?” he asked, 
triumphantly. 

“IT suppose you're right,” I answered. “I suppose 
that ninety-nine boobs out of a hundred would undoubt 
edly be much more interested in that story than in the 
inside story, say, of the preparation of Dakin’s solution 
from liquid chlorine by the gravimetric method, but you 
have yet to convince me.” 

The gaze that our Lederer now deposited upon me was 
one of much pity. 

**Good enough,”’ he observed, reigniting his now five 
inch Invincibilia Supremo Magnifico, taking another 
deep breath, tilting back his swivel-stool anew, and ad- 
justing his left foot, alongside his right, upon the ink- 
well. “Tl try you again, this time with one about 
Edna May. During the run of ‘The Belle of New 
York’ in London, Edna was invited to a reception that 
was to be attended by the Prince of Wales, afterward 
King Edward VII. Edna’s real name was Pettie; she 
was born in Syracuse, New York; and her papa was a 
letter-carrier. This had been mentioned to the Prince 
by some one and he, misunderstanding, observed to 
Edna when she was presented to him, ‘I understand 
that your father is a man of letters.’ To which Edna, 
in her habitually naive way, replied ‘Y-e-s.’ Mind you, 
she didn’t understand what the Prince meant — but it 
was her policy in public always to be on the safe side 
and to keep from making bad breaks by never answering 
anything more than ‘yes’ or ‘no.’”’ 

Our friend beamed complacently upon me once again. 
“How about that one, old doloroso?”’ he asked. 
“Does that, perchance, interest you more than the 
inside story of Imré Csztzy’s and Hajo Déczi-Lukosz’s 
fiscal plan for the rehabilitation of Piispik-Laddny, 
Kis-Ujsz4llas and Jasz-Apati?”’ 

“Try again,” I advised him. “It does not.” 

“Good enough,” he came back. “Then how’s this 
one about Lillian Russell? At the time I engaged the 
American Beauty for my production of ‘The Princess 
Nicotine,’ she had been married, and divorced, twice - 
first to and from Harry Braham and, secondly, to and 
from Teddy Solomon. ‘Never again,’ she told me. So, 
when the show was under way, |Continued on page 64) 
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» Be 
Edith Cavell 

Fools, to believe the gun was made 

To kill a woman unafraid 

Of Duty! Martyrs do not die. 

Who serves proud causes holds at bay 

Eternity. Christ was reborn 

By magic of the Nail and Thorn. 

Behold her yonder, glorified, 

There at Trafalgar Square, beside 

Great Nelson, kin of time and tide. 

Sister of centuries, clad in stone, 

This simple nurse you thought to slay, 

Who, by your crime, lives on for aye. 


The Seats of the Mighty 
F course there are inequalities in 
America. Men who do not dare 
alike can’t expect to share alike. 

Dreamers without tools and _ tool-han- 
without dreams — the spawn of 
drunkards, the offspring of vice and 
indiscipline Great White-Way-Farers, 
wait-a-whilers, some-dayers, spendthrifts 
and wantons — the timid and the cow- 
ardly — the insincere, the tricky, and 
all the subnormal, ill-nurtured, resentful 
brood, come here from lands of regnant 
injustice and pitiless caste, are manifestly 
unqualified to have or hold the higher 
places and the directing influence of the 
country. 

There is no magic in this air that 
changes human nature. Mere presence 
in America does not alter personal estate; 
it simply warrants the right of © self- 
alteration. Whosoever chooses a noble 
pattern for his career is privileged without 
prejudice or hindrance to wear such robes 
of power and dignity as befit his ambition. 

The raggedest and most oppressed 
wretch, fled here from the injustice and 
the scorn of the remotest corner of earth, 
can sit in the seats of the mighty if he 
shows sufficient worth of character and 
mind. 

But there’s just one road to preferment 

and one code: the hard, straight road 
of personal effort, the clean, if harsh, code 
of survival by merit. 

If there is no favoritism extended to 


dlers 


feebler brains and wills, by the same 
token, there are no special franchises for 
prevalent managing groups, through 
which their families may indefinitely per- 
petuate advantages of wealth and status. 

Everything in sight belongs to the man 
strong enough, brave enough, shrewd 
enough to prove better title to a given 
acre, or honor. 

This is a peasant republic. The quality 
of our first citizens is exceeding humble; 
there’s a bit of farmer and joiner and 
tradesman, often peddler and servant, 
somewhere in our strains of ancestry. 

If we have wealth, we won it from the 
wilderness; if we have ease, we paid for it 
in effort and ideas. If we have sons and 
daughters: who do not in turn serve their 
chance, they shall finally yield to better 
thinkers and harder workers. 


Our Next Cabinet 


HE man doesn’t live who can direct 

the affairs of these United States 

without sound advice and experi- 
enced assistance. 

We face problems beyond the ken of 
precedent; the weight of the world is 
mainly on our shoulders. After-war 
menaces threaten us across the seven seas; 
labor is seething with disorder; prosper- 
ity is writhing in the grasp of a Briareus 
whose hundred profiteering hands have 
seized every necessity of life. 

Since you last voted, America has be- 
come the creditor and almoner of the 
universe. But there are offsetting debits 
to consider, too. 

Always the leading exporter of oil, we 
are already an enormous purchaser in 
foreign markets, and the nearing exhaus- 
tion of our wells sentences the Republic 
to dependence upon oversea fields for the 
very wherewithal to maintain place as a 
going concern. 

If we do not immediately negotiate for 
assured sources of petroleum, we cannot 
continue to expand manufacturing nor 
dream of a successfully competitive mer- 
cantile marine. 

Therefore the Mexican situation re- 
looms to the foreground with grim in- 
sistence, for, failing to secure validation 
of our property rights across the border, 
we shall, to protect our ports against 
strangulating blockades, be compelled to 
build and maintain a navy so Brobding- 
nagian as to practically mean a fortified 
lane across the oceans. 

The aircraft programs of Europe warn 
us to provide instantly for traffic compe- 
tition in a new area. 

We are obligated by conscience and 
foresight to participate in all vital, inter- 
national questions — this is no longer an 
insular community with piddling con- 
tacts abroad. 

We’ve enlarged our plants, our farms 
and our ranches to yield beyond domestic 
‘apacity and without shrewd engagements 
for the surplus, the country will be soon 
glutted with unsold goods and harvests. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman, July, 1920 
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Upward of seventy per cent. of the 
local foreign-born are still unnaturalized 
while millions of natives remain illiterate 
and, therefore, all but resourceless be. 
fore opportunity. This mass of humap 
tinder encourages every marplot and 
political heretic to incite discontent and 
rebellion. 

Organized minorities are successfylly 
interpreting their selfish and fanatic pur. 
poses as national desires. 

The cost of living mounts monthly, 
and despite patent evidence of unwar. 
ranted prices presented by abnormal 
corporation dividends on the one hand. 
and outrageous earnings by hotels, res. 
taurants and retail shops on the other, 
no relief for the consumer is even yet jn 
sight. 

Ii will take a group of wise men, bold 
men,. brave men — experts in the law of 
the land and the laws of nations — ay- 
thorities in production and_ transporta- 
tion, cutters of Gordian knots, proven 
‘aptains of big affairs, to get us safely 
past the immediate future. 

We want no more amateurs or theorists 
at the Capital. Washington is the last 
place to hatch ability. Another bateh 
of doubtful eggs mustn’t be sent there. 
Instead, we should have recognized cocks 
of their respective walks representing our 
manifold interests. The next Cabinet can- 
not be another purse for the payment of 
Presidential election debts. 

None of us invest money in corpora- 
tions or entrust it to banks without some 
knowledge of the judgment and reliability 
of the directors, as well as the institution 
head. 

Caution, wisdom, patriotic duty urge 
us to know before November Fourth upon 
what quality and character of brains the 
next President will rely. 

It’s his Constitutional right to do as he 
pleases in the matter, but it’s our Consti- 
tutional right to look before we leap into 
a four-year contract. 

Candidates, name your Cabinets now. 


Babylon Is Fallen! 


OST Alsace is back in the house of 
Mother France; Albert, the Great, 
once more sits in Brussels; Metz 's 
a broken fang.of terror; Wilhelm, the 
Craven, hides in a haunted Dutch garden: 
Kaiser Karl is living from jewel to jewel at 
second-class Swiss inns; Masaryk, ul 
known to a hundred Austrians six years 
ago, rules Czecho-Slovakia, and by his 
bounty spares beggared Vienna from 
starvation; Poland, the pawn and butt of 
Europe, is suddenly her bayonet-spiked 
buttress against the last remaining oul- 
laws of civilization; Turkey, captured 
bandit and assassin, waits upon interbi- 
tional sentence; an Allied fleet lies befor 
Constantinople; Arabia is autonomols; 
Syria has a king of its own and Junker 
nobles are scanning the “want” colums 
for tu’penny jobs. 
There is a God! 
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In the case of Poland, American relief had charge of keeping about one million children from starvation 


The Battle Line of Hunger 


HERE are two standpoints in- 

volved in the relief of the dis- 

tressed populations of Europe. 

The first. is humanitarian and the 
second is economic. The Government of 
the United States is indirectly interested in the second 
and the great mass of our citizenship is deeply con- 
crmed with the first. As a Government we have 
loaned Europe ten billions of dollars. If we can pre- 
vent the collapse of the minor governments, many of 
them newly created, at the critical points —the large 
cities — they may be able to weather the immediate 
present and future. At this moment, the critical issue 
is to preserve order by securing stability in ten or 
twelve large cities where the chief danger of social break- 
down really lies. We can build up security for the 
bilions we have invested by relieving a few of the 
gravest situations in Europe. 

Contrasting the present situation of Europe with 
that which existed last year, there can be no doubt 
that it has improved tremendously. A year ago credit 
had broken down; shipping was extremely scarce and 
under government control everywhere; the rail sys- 
tems of Central Europe were practically paralyzed 
by the breaking up of the old Empires into twenty 
different economic fragments. Some of the eight or 
ten new nations had been set up without even the 
departments of government necessary to the conduct 
of vital services. 

Obviously, to the agencies for relief, the problem of 
Central Europe was one of very extensive administra- 
tive requirements. In addition to the provision of 
supplies to Central Europe, a large part of the burden 
of feeding the Allies came directly to our National 
reasury. Last year a large part of the entire food 
supply of Europe came from the American people 
through our treasury loans. From the armistice to, 

us say, July first of Jast year, our treasury was 
called upon for perhaps the cost of two billion dollars 
for food supplies for Europe. This then represents the 
Prevention of famine and preservation of order during 
the armistice year. 

Aside from this great public loan from our Treasury, 
private charity from the peoples of America is now 
lowing freely to Europe. It amounts, as I calculate it, 
© six or seven millions a month. It is principally 
comprise! of three or four larger organizations, who 
“operate very well together. Their work will, in many 
tases, relieve and supplement the Government. ‘This 
8 particularly the case in the larger organizations 
which some of us have installed. 

At the present time these charities mainly consist 


by Herbert Hoover 


of four relief organizations. First, there is the European 
Children’s Fund through which some two million 
and a half children are being fed on charity, and which 
is supported to some extent by the local European 
governments, but which does not ask the aid of. our 
Treasury. Second, there is the Jewish Joint Distribu- 





Great undernourishment 
and disease exist among Austrian children 


Red Cross, and 
Relief in the 


tion Committee; third, the 
fourth, the Commission for 
Near East. 

The Children’s fund is the continuation 
from private sources of the governmental 
action of last year, and through the same organization 
we have now set up a venture that I believe may 
yield considerable help in the solution of this problem. 
[ refer to the establishment of a system of food drafts 
on warehouses scattered at the crucial points in Europe. 
By means of this system a relative or a friend of a 
poverty-stricken citizen of Europe can. purchase at 
his home bank in the United States a draft on one of 
our warehouses which is payable, not in currency, but 
in actual food. If completely successful it should 
bring down the volume of governmental credits to be 
extended, though we cannot clearly see by how much. 

In addition to this, there is a large amount of money 
being remitted monthly as cash to Central and Eastern 
Europe. Even in times of peace that flow is very 
large, for there are about three million families in the 
United States with relations in Europe. It is larger 
to-day than ever, because of the frightfully distressed 
condition of the peoples of these parts of Europe and 
their appeals to their American relatives, and because 
of the damming back of the money that normally 
would have reached them during the period of the War. ~ 

It is, however, of no real benefit, I believe, to res- 
idents of Central Europe to receive cash. No Pole 
in this country, for instance, can accomplish anything 
for the relief of his relatives abroad by remitting money 
to Poland. Because of the shortage, all of the food is 
rationed, and no amount of money in his pocket or his 
bank will buy ‘t. This applies to practically all of 
the countries of Central and Eastern Europe. including 
Germany. But with one of our food drafts such as 
any one may buy over the counters of our banks, you 
can be certain that a needy and probably extremely 
hungry family in Austria, or Poland, or wherever our 
warehouses are, can receive at its doors a barrel of 
flour, a case of bacon, canned milk, and a variety of 
other foods. It is apparent that if we succeed in replac- 
ing the cash remittance traffic, we should be providing 
from five to eight millions a month in food delivered to 
households in the heart of Europe. 

If this plan succeeds, as it should, it will relieve to 
some extent the pressure on the food supplies that 
must necessarily be provided for in other ways. It 
has the advantages of replacing cash remittances 
directiy with the commodities of which ve have a 
surplus and of which they have desperate need. More- 
over, instead of appealing for money to the three million 












































28 The Battle Line of Hunger 


families in this country who have relatives 
in central and eastern Europe, or asking 
them to subscribe to charities, we are try- 
ing to get them to transmit actual food to 
the families from which they came. 

rhere is, also, a great amount of fraud 
going on in the United States at this time 
in the traffic in cash remittances. Money 
sent into parts of Europe where the for- 
eigner has no idea of the proper exchange 
rates, is being sold by others than the 
banks at rates that are far too high. There 
are also numbers of concerns selling pack- 
ages of food and clothing here and under- 
taking to deliver them in Europe. As an 
example, I know of a package of that 
character which is being sold for twenty- 
five dollars and which is in reality worth 
only about seven dollars. The plan for 
food drafts not only avoids the opportu- 
nity for fraud, but by shipping food in 


bulk, enables us to deliver it at very 
reasonable rates. This measure has the 
support of the Treasury, the Federal 


Reserve Board and the State Department. 
It is backed by an agreement with each 
of the governments of Central Europe 
that these food supplies will not be sub- 
jected to the rationing system. 

We are charging such prices as will 
show a small profit, because between the 
rise and fall of the prices of commodities 
and the time required for the transmis- 
sion of drafts we might get into difficulties. 
‘The profit goes to the European Children’s 
Fund and is being financed by it. 

Apart from the attempt to save the 
children from starvation, the clothing 
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importance. The German people will prob. 
ably be importing two or three million 
tons of food this year. They could, I he 
lieve, finance their food supplies if they haq 
the intelligent cotperation of the repara. 
tions commission. It is in the problem 
of the new state that we find difficulties 
Roumania, Bulgaria, greater Serbia, Ty. 
key, excepting Armenia and South Russia 
all have a surplus of food to export thi, 
year. It is a remarkable recovery over the 
situation that existed last year at this time 
Really and intrinsically it is a great re. 
covery because all of these states are not 
only out of any acute economic misery, byt 
are actually contributing in supplies to the 
rest of Europe. 

In Finland there is a total displacement 
of their economic base from landward ty 
seaward. Before the outbreak of bolshey. 
ism the Finns drew their food supplies 
from Russia and their export trade was 
in exchange for these supplies. They are 
now making very great efforts to establish 
markets for their commodities in the rest 
of the world. They are having grea} 
difficulty, however, .m making their ex. 
ports balance their food necessities. | 
am convinced that the Finns will need 
some Jittle help, particularly in the city 
of Helsingfors, but their population is of g 
most industrious character, orderly and 
stable, so that I consider their obligations 
perfectly good. They have practically 
no possibility, it would seem, of finding 
commercial credits, since the problem of 
the Bolshevist armies on their frontier 
completely destroys commercial confidence, 








situation is perfectly desperate in these 

countries where we are proposing relief 

credits. The human animal has a curious ability to 
make his clothing last. In Belgium, for instance, there 
were absolutely no textile imports for a period of four 
and a half years. Yet by a small measure of assistance 
to the very destitute the average man seemed to have 
enough for his strict needs. In the case of Poland 
there was the same lack of imports for over four years. 
The Children’s Fund has provided over one million, 
two hundred thousand complete suits of clothing and 
shoes to enable the children to get through the winter. 
In addition to this the Poles are now obtaining some 
textiles and raw materials. The sanitary condition 
of the country aggravates the difficulty of the situation. 
Poland has been suffering from a frightful typhus 
epidemic, and we have 600 officers and men from the 
American Army who volunteered to remain behind, 
without any further remuneration than the Polish 
Government -could give them. 

This typhus epidemic comes entirely out of Bolshevist 
Russia, carried by the people who filter constantly 
across the border. Winter before last in fighting typhus 
I imported twenty-five thousand Dales of cotton from 
the appropriation of a hundred million dollars into 
Poland, to be spun by the Polish mills, It is neces- 
sary to provide clean linen to those who have been 
cleaned from typhus, and this was the most cconomical 
way of getting clothing there. 

All through Poland, in fact, through the whole eastern 
tier of liberated states, there is a terrible under- 


Roumania’s Queen discussing the problem of 


food supplies for her people 


period we were feeding four million chilaren, extending 
from Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Roumania and greater Serbia, and 
some Christian population in Turkey. A number of 
British volunteer committees furnished money to the 
same local committees that we had formed. The con- 
tribution of other Governments, including Great 
Britain, for the special purpose of the relief of children, 
amounted to about one million dollars. 

In taking up the problem of relief as a whole for 
the coming year we are faced by merely an echo of the 
famine in food and credits that existed last year. We 
can certainly exclude the British, for their economic 
condition is recuperating rapidly. The French problem 
is of the same nature as the British, though their 
recovery will be slower. As for Italy, it may be neces- 
sary to furnish some breadstuffs to Italian cities, and 
until the supplies available from Mediterranean cen- 
ters are better known, it will be difficult to predict 
how acutely they will need aid. Belgium has made a 
marvelous industrial recovery so far and since last 
July has been financing her own food bill of some twenty 
millions a month. I think, however, that she will need 
help on foodstuffs before her next harvest. 

The German situation stands next to Belgium’s in 


The other Baltic states, Esthonia, Lativia, 
and Lithuania have enough rough food on hand to 
get through to the next harvest. They are very short 
of milk, and that need is being taken care of through 
various organizations as a matter of charity. 
Poland’s is one of the most appalling situations 
in Europe. There, a great difficulty has been the lack 
of raw material. She has a large spinning industry, 
and if she could have financed cotton, Poland would 
be in a far better condition to export than she is to-day. 
The Poles have not been able to find credits, due to 
the Bolshevist armies on their frontier, so that their 
reconstruction must be delayed until the future. The 
most important problem is to keep the people alive 
until the barriers that prevent their reconstruction are 
removed. <A considerable part of this task has already 
been accomplished. As the result of a great deal of 
energy on the part of the Poles and a good deal of 
trading, with our assistance through Europe, as well 
as the assignment of some of our share of cars and 
engines from Germany, and energetic repairs of broken- 
down stock, an entire transport system has been 
created. A regular train service has been established 
over every mile of track in Poland, though it isstill 
inadequate, due to the continued lack of rolling stock 
and the large numbers of men held in the Polish Army. 
Czecho-Slovakia, the next country to the south, 
is in a far better economic situation than Poland. 
Primarily, they are not at war with their neighbors. 
They have much less agricultural destruction than 
Poland so that their harvest this year was more 
nearly normal. I do not feel that they are ina 





nourishment of children. There has been a great 
displacement and destruction of the population, 
and the asylums are full and are unable to find 
food supplies. Great undernourishment and dis- 
ease exist among the children of the poor. 

There seemed to be no hope of securing the 
care of those children through the newly estab- 
lished and necessarily feeble governments. The 
government was born in January and we com- 
menced to take care of the children in February. 
This was accomplished by the organization of 
committees of principal citizens in every town and 
village, who, in turn, opened canteens for the 
feeding of children. We imported the necessary 
foodstuffs from the Congressional appropriation 
and induced the Polish committees to provide 
such local supplies as were obtainable in the 
country, and also made it a condition that the 
municipalities and the local governments or char- 
ities should pay the burden of local expenses. Our 
expenditures of some twelve millions of our Gov- 
ernment’s funds went solely for the purpose of 
imports. 

In the case of Poland we have had for some time 
the charge of keeping about one million, two 
hundred thousand children from starvation, at a 
cost of about one dollar and a half per child per 
month for our share. The internal, administrative 
costs, come to about the same amount. At one 





What Is Beauty? 


And to What Lengths Should 
a Person Go in Search of It? 


AVE you ever given any thought to this 

fascinating problem? If you haven’t you 
should for it is a mighty important common- 
place of every-day life, and a good way to 
start thinking about it is to read a remark- 
able short story called 


“Beauty” 


By Wallace Irwin 
in McClure’s for August 


very desperate situation, though it may be neces- 
sary to assist them with a few cargoes of foodstuff 
later on in the year. The Czechs are making 4 
rapid recovery and it is possible that they will not 
need help outside of commercial credits. 

It is the Austrian situation that I consider the 
worst in Europe. With a population of over seven 
million people, embracing Vienna with two mil- 
lion, this state has an agricultural capacity of only 
three months’ food supply for a year. Under the 
political arrangements which have been 
the agricultural territory tributary to old German 
Austria was divided between Greater Serbia and 
Czecho-Slovakia. Vienna has a population 
on, an empire; but it has been cut off from 
that empire. Formerly Vienna was the fi 
and economic center of a very large area 
contained a centralized government with 4 
mass of government employees. To-day, t 
functions of the city are practically destroyed 
and there is an idle population of some two 
lions or more, together with some other sm 
towns in the same ‘situation. It is absolutely 
possible to support them in that area except by 
a very intensive industrial development requ 
ing years. Austria has a few minor m 
and if she were able to finance raw products for 
them she might be [Continued on page " 
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Bracelet 


by Norval Richardson 


Illustrations by Ernest Fuhr 


LMOST everyone, at one time or another, 
has had thrust upon him, in small measure 
or great, the vastly disturbing _ responsibil- 
ity of deciding another’s fate—if not actually 

deciding it, of having something to do with the tipping 
of the scales.. Advice asked, given, and acted upon, 
has often led to disastrous results. We have all been 
through such an experience; but the more subtle 
side of the question arrives when we, the possessors 
of some hidden, injurious fact, must make the deci- 
son whether to reveal this knowledge, thus throwing 
our friend into the whirlpool of Charybdis and eventual 
shipwreck, or to hold our peace and trust in the belief 
that the things one does not know do not exist, have no 
tality, and, therefore, our friend, in ignorant bliss, 
may, if left alone, sail safely into a serene port. 
_ To see a man go through such a labyrinth of reason- 
ing, right under my eyes, to watch him closely and 
await his decision, was a vastly disturbing experience. 
He knew, too, all the time, that I was cognizant, 
though never by the least intimation of word or look 
we discuss the subject. During the six hours we 
spent together, the last three at least were a tremendous 
sttuggle for him. This would convey the impression 
‘hat the responsibility was mine, too, but it was not, 
for even to this day I know nothing really definite. I 
heard him tell the story, indeed I was the only one who 
—TI saw his expression when Julian answered his 
uspoken question, but, after all, neither the story 
tor the question proved anything. 
re was nothing unusual about him, he was an 
‘ery-day sort of a fellow —I mean he was entirely 
tormal, healthy and well-balanced, a fact which, to 
ue, makes his decision more interesting in that its 
plication is in no way exceptional. You might have 
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His knowledge of the mechanism of the bracelet was convincing. 
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More 


than this, his deep interest in it, the expression in his eyes, his 
whole attitude caught my attention and held it 


expected anything of a different type, but Martin, big, 
broad, wholesome, successful in business, both feet 
planted firmly on the ground, made you feel that any 
decision he made would be a sensible one, one ‘hat 
would guide you in similar circumstances. 

He had arrived that day from Cuba and going di- 
rect to Julian’s rooms — they had been friends at 
college — had been met there by nie in the capacity, 
at the moment, of making the final arrangements 
for Julian’s marriage. In broad-brimmed felt - hat 
and loose grey suit, his face a deep brown, he came in 
with the air of carrying the tropical suns along with him. 

Julian’s man announced the unexpected arrival and 
brought him into the library where I was addressing 
packages of gloves and scarf-pins to the ushers. He 
explained his arrival, gave me a hearty hand-shake 
when I told him who I was, and announced that he had 
come to spend a few weeks with Julian. It seemed that 
this was his custom each year. 


SUPPOSE it’s all right your remaining here in the 
flat,” I said, “‘ provided you don’t mind being alone.” 
“What's the matter with Julian? Out of town?” 

I smiled. “He will be, after to-day. He is to be 
married to-morrow at noon.” 

He sprang up, opened his eyes wide, then broke into 
hearty laughter. “Julian to be married! It isn’t 
possible: I had a letter from him only six weeks ago. 
He said nothing about it!” 

I explained that it was rather sudden. As a matter 
of fact he had only met the girl a month gone. It was 
a case of love at first sight. 

He listened intently, ested again, and threw him- 
self into one of the large chairs and sprawled at ease. 

“Julian married! I can’t get used to the idea. I 


thought he was as dyed in the wool as I. I can’t see 
him a benedict. Who is she?” 

I didn’t knoW very much about her, She had ap- 
peared on Julian’s horizon the month before at a winter 
resort. From there she had come on to New York, 
accompanied only by a younger sister. I was under the 
impression their parents were dead, though I couldn’t 
swear to this. Of course there was some sort of a chap- 
eron, more a companion, who hovered somewhere in 
the background. They were stopping at a hotel. Their 
home, I believed, was somewhere in the West. That 
was all I knew. 

“Tt looks to me as though you had not been taken 
into the heart of the family circle,” he conimented, 
covering a rather sharp glance with a smile. “Have 
you met her?” . 

I had, at a small dinner Julian had given, at which 
only the four of us were present. 

“What is she like?” 

I debated the question a moment. It was difficult to 
answer. I was noi at all sure that I was entirely pleased. 
There was something about her that, somehow, did not 
quite fit in with what one would have expected of the 
woman Julian was to marry. This something, mind 
you, was not positive; it was vague, evanescent, ‘ 
thing one who had not known Julian well would never 
have thought of. She was well-bred, quiet, quite a 
femme du monde; indeed, I believe that was just the 
trouble. She was entirely too much a woman of the 
world, though not for a moment do I mean to suggest 
that she was not a lady — one instinctively felt that — 
yet she was suggestive ot so many other things. |! 
should have said she was about thirty, though she may 
have been much younger. Her eyes gave the impres- 
sion of that age, even more. Her eyes also were what 





























































30 The Bracelet 


gave one the suggestion of the many other things. 
They were not altogether restful, they were not entirely 


happy, they were not how shall I say it exactly 
an open book, 

Whilst these inJdecisions were rambling through my 
mind, Martin was watching me closely 

“So you don’t like her,” he commented, with a slow 
smile at my hesitancy 

“Yes, I do,” I contradicted quickly. “She has 
great charm I should say, on the whole, that she is 
quite a rare person.”’ 

“A rare person!” 
comfortably. 
anything.” 

“In her case I mean it as 
- attractive.” 

“Julian very much in love with her?” 

“Quite off his head.” 

Martin rose and looked about the room. 
der if I could get that important butler to give me a 
highball. Haven't had one for a whole year. Can’t 
drink whiskey in the tropics, unless —” he found a 
bell, pressed it, and gave the order to the man 
“unless,” he finished the sentence, “I want to go out 


Martin stretched in his chair and 


vawned “That might mean almost 


definite. Any one would 


call he 


“T won 


of business.’ 

When he drank the whi kev nd soda, he called 
for a bath, which the servant told him would be ready 
immediately 

Just before he left the room he threw another question 


at me. “Where's her picture?” 

“T’ve never seen one. I don’t believe Julian has one 
of her.” 

“Oh, well, I'll wait until to-morrow, I'll see her in 


the flesh then.’ 

An hour later he was back again, in more civilized 
clothes, with some of the tropical sun discarded. An 
order for more whiskey and soda had preceded his 
appearance and taking it from the man he put it on 
the table, chose a long cigar, lit it, and sank comfortably 
into a chair with a sigh of contentment. It was good to 
be back in God's country again — he only got about 
two weeks of it each year — in some ways that was 
enough the break in training must not be too long 

one might get away from the central idea —. habits 
must not be broken Then, gradually, he came 
back to Julian’s marriage. 


“So it’s to-mor 9w at noon! When do you think 
he'll be turning up here?” 

““He said about seven.” I looked at my watch. 
“It's half after six now. I'm waiting to see how many 
more things he has forgotten, then I’m off to dress 
for dinner — his bachelor dinner. I know he'll be 
delighted you turned up in time for it.” 

He received this with indifference. I turned back 
to the packages, checked them over, called the man and 
gave him directions about them, then went into the next 
room to telephone the florist — I had to assume responsi- 
bility for all details as Julian was fit for none of them. 
When I returned I was struck by Martin's attitude 
and the intense expression on his face. He was sitting at 
the desk where I had sat a few minutes before, bent 
forward and closely examining something he held in 
his hand. I went up to him and looked over his 
shoulder. The object which held his attention was a 
rather hideous bracelet of gold, inlaid with black 
enamel, |The clasp, or setting, was made of a heavy 
circle of gold in which was set a large yellow diamon i. 
There was nothing either graceful or pretty about it. 
The work was undeniably fine but, taken as a whole, 
the bracelet was heavy and ugly. 


| STOOD behind Martin looking down at the bracelet 
during several moments of silence. He, turning it 
over in his fingers with absorbed interest, was quite 
unconscious of my presence until I coughed. Then 
he looked up quickly, as though startled. 

“Do you know where Julian got this?” he asked 
sharply. 

I had never seen it before and could give him no 
information. 

“You haven't an idea where he found it?” 

“Not the slightest. Where did you dig it up?” 

“Tt was here, on. the desk, in that leather case. He 
never mentioned it to you?” He gave me a keen 
glance as though he suspected me of wishing to avoid 
the subject 

I laughed at his intensity. ‘‘Why do you find it so 
interesting? Surely you don’t think it pretty!” 

“Pretty!” He 'ooked at it as if considering it from 
such a point of view for the first time. “Perhaps not 
However, it is quite valuable.” 

“Valuable!” I exclaimed in surprise 
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“This stone —" He broke off abruptly; then 
almost as though he had forgotten my presence and was 
talking to himself: “It was in my possession once — 
for several months.” 

“That bracelet!” 

“T’'m almost sure it is the same one. I’m trying to 
find out now.” 

He put the bracelet on the desk under the light and 
began moving his fingers delicately round the circle. 
stopping now and then to press more firmly, then re. 
leasing the pressure for an instant and beginning again. 
Suddenly, as though of its own volition, the large dia. 
mond slid aside and displayed a cavity which contained 
a white tablet. 

Martin threw back his head with =n exclamation of 
satisfaction. Then, almost before I. had seen what 
was in the cavity, he pressed the diamond back into 
place and listened intently for the closing click. 

“T wonder where under the sun Julian got hold of 
this!” 

His knowledge of the mechanism of the bracelet 
was convincing. More than that, his deep interest in 
it, the expression in his eyes, his whole attitude caught 
my attention and held it. I blundered into asking for 
the story — and have ever since regretted my question. 
{f I hadn’t asked for it I should never have had the 
disturbing thought that has been with me ever since, 
more disturbing on account of its uncertainty. If one 
is told a bald, bare fact, there is nothing more to it, 
but given half the truth, our imaginations are rather 
apt to run away with us. 

At first he appeared a bit averse to telling the story: 
then, gradually, after a long silence, in which he held 
the bracelet in his hands, turning it over and over, 
and always regarding it intently, he appeared finally 
to reach a decision — I knew, if I waited patiently, | 
should hear the story. 

Lying far back in the chair, a thick cloud of smoke 
surrounding him, I saw the far away look of visions 
creep into his eyes and crystallize there. 

“T live in Cuba, you know” — he began — “been there 
nearly ten years now on a sugar plantation in the 
center of the island near Camaguey. Ever been 
there? - Well, you’d probably think it the loneliest 
place in the world, and it is, until you get used to it; 
flat country, hot, hot as the [Continued on page 65] 
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“IT saw her riding out of town, and with her was Don Luis, as picturesque a scoundrel as I have ever seen. 
His look, as his eyes rested on me, was as black a curse as was eve: hurled at me!” 
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AVING come over from Soviet Russia to 
convert America Poldekin and his friends 
have had many interesting experiences in 

= the previous three acts. Poldekin himself is 

getting nearer and nearer to America; the third act 
aided with his saluting the flag. The fourth act 
tegins in a room in the tenement house. In structure 
twould be an ordinary four-square room, except for 
he fact that there is a forward jut in the back wall, 
viere there is a door, opening upon a hallway. At 
he right of the door is a large window with small 
fis, through which is caught a glimpse of tenements 
ad sky. A door on the left opens into another room. 

The walls are gray, framed in base-boards and plain 
nouldings painted black. The doors and all the wood- 
work are black. There is a black carpet. There is a 
Nack sofa, and all the chairs are black. There isa 
hin black table with a number of books, old and 
‘WY, upon it. Under the window is a black bench, 
rth a table before it. Near the sofa, upon a black 
Pedestal, shaped like an elongated aid slender pyramid, 
8a large figure of Rodin’s “Thinker.” 

Near the left wall is a large blackboard on a painter’s 
showing intricate figurings partly erased. 
la, wearing a pretty summer dress, in delicate 
lor, is looking down at the street from the window. 

P comes in from the room on the left. He is 

ee than usual. He comes for a book on the 


Nikotar — Are you watching for Poldekin? 
— I am just watching, Nikolai. 
NixoLat — That is another new dress, isn’t it? 
— Yes. I have two now. ; 
Nmtorar—It seems to me you are spending a 
Mat deal of money. 
lis — But it’s my own, Nikolai. I thought you 
tot believe in husbands and wives. 
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Poldekin--I searched for a thing 
I called “the meaning of America.” 
I have almost come upon it—it 
might come to me within a minute 


Nrko.ia1 — Why do you say that? 

Marisa — Because you speak to me like an old 
husband. 

Nrxotar—I hope you will never regret you 
cruelty to me. 

Maria — You have talked of that for seven days 
now; suppose we speak of something else. 

Nrko.ai — Very well — of your father. 

(She turns away with a slight, quick expression of 
pain; he goes on) 


Do you know, I think what you are doing has broken : 


not only his heart, .but is breaking his mird! 

Maria — But what is it that I am doing? 

Nrxoial — Believing in Poldekin! Fascinated by 
Poldekin! In love with Poldekin! 

Maria —I can not talk of it any more with you — 
a week is enough, Nikolai! 

Nrkoiai — Very well. I will ask you what has 
become of Endachieff? 
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Maria — (surprised) Why how could I know? 

Nrko.at — Two days Endachieff has been missing. 
I think he would have told Pol-lekin where he was 
going and I think Poldekin would have told you. 
He tells you everything. doesn’t he? 

Mania — At least he told me he did not know where 
Endachieff had gone, and I krow it was true. For 
myself I think simply that Endachieff has run away. 
Surely that would be natural, secing how he was 
treated. 

Niko.at — How would you expect hix.: to be treated 
after he cheered that flag last Sunday? 

Maria — He had been drinking; he did not know 
what he was doing. 

Nrkotar— Can you make the same excuse fo 
Poldekin, who lifted his hat to it? 

Maria—No. I do not make any excuse foi 
Poldekin! 

Nrko.Ai — Can you tell us where Poldekin is now? 

Maria — Why, you have « watchman over him, 
who never leaves him; Mendel. He is wherever 
Mendel is, and Mendel is wherever he is. You do 
not think he has escaped from Mendel, do you? 

NrkoLtai—I would not trust anybody to see too 
much of Poldekin. His ideas are poisonous. People 
who do not know how to think must not think too 
much. They must let ws control their thinking. 

Maria — That is how you accuse the capitalists of 

talking. 
Nrxo.ta1 — And that has nothing to do with Pol- 
dekin’s influence on Mendel. Poldekin has the red 
flags and the propaganda in baskets hidden at his 
printing shop. The distribution is to begin to-night. 
Mehdel went with Poldekin to get the baskets at noon. 
It would not take them half an hour to bring them in 
a wagon; it is now nearly five o’clock. Does that 
look well to you? 

(Maria makes a weary gesture and turns away, and 
goes back to the window. There is a knock on the 
door.) 

Nrko.al — Come in! 

(Blanche comes in from the outer hallway. She is 
smiling politely, but is nervous, and keeps some ex- 
citement under control. She has a large bunch of 
roses in her hand. She does not see Maria at first.) 

BiancHE — Oh, howdyado. Is—is Mrs. Kara- 
dofskv here? 

(Nikolai gestures toward Maria. She sees her) 

Oh, howdyado, Mrs. Karadofsky. 

Marta —I am glad to see you. I had meant to 
ask you if you would not come to call on me some- 
time. Shall we sit down? 

BLaNcHE — I only got a minute. What a nice room! 
Is it your parlor? 

Marra — It’s a sort of clut-room for all of us, where 
we see the friends that come. 

BuLancuHE — And got a blackboard — like school-days! 

Maria — Sometimes my father gives short lectures 
or economic questions. Won't you sit and talk with us? 

BLANCHE — Well, I guess I got to ke going —— 

(With an apologetic laugh) 

Nrko.ai — You know Endachicff pretty well, don’t 
you? 

Biancne — (blankly) Me? 

Nrko.ai — Do you know where he is? 

BiancneE —Oh. him? I haven’t seen him around for 
a couple days. 

Niko.ai — All right. 

(He goes into the room on the left) 

Exancur — What I come for was to bring you these 
flowers ».d here I was walkin’ right out with ’em in 
mv .znds! 

Marra — How kind! How very kind of you! How 
pretty they are! 

BuiancuE — I kind o’ thonght Mr. Poldekin’d be here. 

Maria — Not just now. 

Biancue — You ain’t got nothin’ to put the roses in. 

Maria — I will bring a pitcher. 





The Police find that Poldekin’s seditious literature consists of copies 
of the Declaration of Independence and “The Star Spangled 


Banner.” 


BLANCHI No Lister I vot a vase In mv room; 
vou lemme lend vou that 

Maria — Oh, no! 

Br ANCHI - Do please May he Mr Poldekin'll he 
here time I come with it 

MARIA You wish to see him? 

BLANCHE Yes I do 

Maria He has been vohe siiece phon 

BLANCHI I'll bring that vase 

Krimof enters from the hallway, almost running 
into Blanche 

BLANCHE Oh, excuse me 

She goes oul 

KRIMOI his is something fine! 

MARtA What is 

Kr Ol Polde kin’s vot the baskets ol revolu- 
tionary propaganda at the printing shop: that is the 
same as having deportation for us all in these baskets’ 


When be and Mendel didn’t bring them I went ther 
and everything was shut up: but there is a watchman 
at night and on Sundavs, and I knocked at the 
doors until the watchman came I said I had heerd 
the foreman of the printing shop, Mr. Poldekin, would 
and LT wanted to ask him for a job. What do 
vou think that watchman told me? He said Poldekin 
had been there with another man that was Mendel — 
and Poldekin h ud showed this other man some covered 


he there 


haskets, and thev had talked about them for a while, 
and thev said they would bring a wagon for these 
baskets late in the ifternoon, and then they went 
away. Where do vou think that was where Poldekin 
and Mendel told the watchman thev were going to? 
Mv God! it was to see the game of baseball! I fell 
into a cold sweat: suppose that watchman had a 
curiosity to look into those baskets? 

BLANCHE returning with vase) Mrs. Naradofskv? 

MARIA Yes? 

BLANCHI I got it 

Maria Oh, thank vou' 

Thev arrange the roses in the vase 

KRIMO! Besides, if they were gong to that 
place of baseball, why could thev not tell me and let 


me go with them? Tam not an animal! 


father and Nikolai! 


He goes angrily out through the door at the left 

BLANCHI Dhe sav Mr. Poldekin went out to the 
baseball Lume 

MARIA Yes, 

BLANCHE Listen! 


Maria I 


I will tell your 


“He's almost as seditious as George H ashington” 


(Poldekin’s and Mendel’s voices are heard in the 


hallway 
BLANCHI nervously) They're back. 
Marta — Yes, it is he — with Mendel. 
BLANCHI Look here, Mrs. Karadofsky, vou like 


Mr. Poldekin, don't you? 


Marta — Oh, I do! 

BLANCHE Fix it so’s I can speak to him by himself. 
Marta Is something 

BLANCHI under her breath as the hall door is 


thrown open) Just do it! 

Poldekin and Mendel come in from the hallway, 
carrving two large and verv heavy clothes-baskets, one 
on top of the other) 

POLDEKIN Easy. friend Mendel. We are all beasts 
of burden, Maria; it is proper to break our backs. 
Down with the rich! Down with the baskets! 

They set the baskets down) 


MENDEL pleased) Right through the streets in 
broad daylight! 

MaARtA Hush! 

MENDEL seeng Blanche) It’s our washmg we 
brought. 

Maria — Nikolai has been uneasy, Mendel. Will 


you come and tell him why you were so late? 

MENDEL ~ A man’s got a right to go to a 
baseball game. I guess! 

(He goes into the other room) 

POLDEKIN Maria? 

Maria In a few moments. 

She goes out, following Mendel) 


Sure. 


BLANCHE Mr. Poldekin —— 
POLDEKIN Ah, kind ladv! I have something to 
tell you, 


BLANCHI No! I want to tell you 

POLDEKIN gaily) I claim to be first, because I 
have gratitude to express. You know I searched for a 
thing I called “the meaning of America.” Let me tell 
you it was that talk I had with you, one day, when we 
first came, that helped to set me on a path that must 
lead to that meaning. Ah, I feel that I have almost 
come upon it — it is so nearly here, it might come to 


me, oh, almost now, within it is so close! 


a minute — 


BLANCHU There’s somp’m might be closer! 
POLDEKIN Tell me what? 
BLANCHE You notice anybody keepin’ you in 


sight lately? 
POLDEKIN - 
BLANCHE - 

Endachieff is? 


Only my friend Mendel. 
Well, thev hare. You 


know where 
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Po_pEKIN — (abruptly) No, I don't. 

BLANCHE — Welch has had him out in the country 
ev a spree fer two days. 

PoLpEKiIn — The neighbor, Welch? 

PLANCHE — (in a breath) Welch is a plainclo’es man 
from the Department of Justice. They put him here 
the day after they let you folks off Ellis Island. 

PoLpDEKIn — Then the government is not asleep! 

BLANCHE — Asleep? They got you right at the start. 
I was onto you myself after Welch had the big Swede 
drunk a couple times; an’ I been helpin’ Welch, an’ 
I ain't ashamed of it! 

PoLpEKIn — You need not be! 

Biancur — But look here: I dont want to see 
nothin’ happen Mrs. Karadofsky. I won't let it! 

PoLpEKIN — No! 

BLancuE — If I told her, she'd try to git her father 
out, and it can't be done. Listen: Welch has got al! 
the goods out of Endachieff and that poor fish doesn't 
even know he’s blabbed! 

PoLDEKIN — What “goods” is it, ledy? 

BLANcHE — They know you printed them two 
heskets full of revolution stuff against the United 
States. They just been waitin’ fer it to be here. 

PoLpDEKIN — Waiting for it? 

BLancuE — Didn't vou see any strangers 
around the sidewalk when you come in? 

PoLpEKIN — Yes. I noticed. 

BuANcuE — Welch is after the crowd with all this 
printin’ and red flags right here. same as on you; 
and he wants Endachieff, too. They're goin’ to tum 
him loose out of an automobile near here — oh, he’s 
havin’ a bia time! — and about as soon as he comes up 
here, they'll raid you. 

Po_peKin — After Endachieff comes. Yes. 

BLANCHE — Listen: you can’t burn that stuff in 
them baskets because — just touch it and T'll yell — 
they'll be up here then quick enough. I’m not goin’ to 
see a bunch of outsiders come into this country and 


loafin’ 


try to-— 

PoLDEKIN — I comprehend indeed! 

BLANcHE — Listen: Mrs. Karadofsky can’t get out 
of the buildin’ now; none of you can; and I’m going to 
stay right in this room to see nobody bothers them 
baskets; but the minute Endachieff comes in, I'm 
goin’ to ask Mrs. Karadofsky over to my room. We 
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can go right through the attic to the other side of the 
tenement where my room is, and you follow us, see? 
Welch'll_ never bother my room; an’ I'll do that 
much. 

PoLDEKIN — You are most kind. 

BLancne — You got an idea what it means nowadays 
to git caught with the truck you got in there? You 
don’t look worried! 

Po_pEKIN — Oh, I am an old revolutionist; I have 
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means expedients, and I am never worried about the 


pwodien Life has too man ser hots problenus 
hy ancl Well on letter follow Mr Kar 
dofsk. armel mee waned ret top te hat wme when Fra 


hin HI cutie «! 


Powo ATS You are yveoherwei tee vish fo save te 
Ii ancl Oy l kine a like Val \n how mative 
lhaxiv's got to get away to take cure of Mies. KRaraclof 


sky You will take care of her, won't vou? 

POLDEKIN I will take care of them all 

BLANCHI ™ here! W had va 
take care of them all? You trv tog 
and vou'll all uo her, too 

POLDEKIN No harm shall come to Mrs. Karadof 
sky — none in the world. Do you think I would let it? 

BLANCHE Then you better depend on me 
you follow us as soon — Look out! 

* (Nikolai comes in from the other 
follows — and then Maria) 

NIKOLAI Mendel has been telling us —— 

POLDEKIN We have brought the baskets. 

Niko.at — (stiffly to Blanche) 1 beg your pardon: 
do you wish to speak with any one here? 

BLANCHE — Well, I'm just callin’ on Mrs. Kara- 
dofsky. 

Marta —She has very kindly brought us_ these 
roses. 

(Mendel comes in from the other room) 

MeEnNbDEL — (to Nikolai) You make an awful fuss 
because a man don’t want to miss seein’ a baseball 
tie played off! 

Nikotat — A fine fellow, you, Mendel! 

PoLDEKIN — (amiably) You reproach Mendel? It 
was I who talked him into going to the baseball. 

Nrkxorat — What else have you talked him into? 

PoLpEKIn — Every kind of wickedness! I am a bad 
old rebel, Nikolai. 

MENDEL (to Nikolai) Looka here! I don't 
mean to be nobody’s cat’s-paw! Seme o’ you people 
expect to use the rest of us and then grab all the results 
yourselves; and if I ain't gonna be one o’ the ones that 
grabs the results, then I'm through with the whole 
business! You make a fuss like L ain't even got liberty 
to go to a baseball game. I guess you must expect to 
boss me all the time! 

Krimor — (angrily) There is a 
stranger here. Be careful how vou 
speak. If I had gone to the base- 
hall with you Nikolai would have in- 
sulted me, too, and I think he had 
better be careful how he talks to 
free men! 

Nrko.at — Free! This is Poldekin’s 
influence again. Always Poldekin! 

(He throws himself into a chair, 
staring at Poldekin) 

POLDEKIN We had a free after- 
noon, eh, Mendel? Maria, vou shall 
go to a baseball game with me. 


‘ i ti 
Von tl 


mean 
ive the rest a tip 


Krimof 


Marta — Shall I, Poldekin? 

Krimor — Who won the game? 

POLDEKIN I could not tell. 

Krimor — Then what did you go 
for? 


MeENvEL — He didn’t know no 
more about it than a tom-cat! 
PoLtpEKin — I knew all that 
comprehensible to anybody. 
MenpeEL — You did? 


was 


PotpeKin —I knew that it was 
beautiful. It is beautiful, Maria. 
Marra —Is it? Tell me. 


PoLpEKiIn — Well, first vou have a 
great green field and a blue sky all 
sparkling in the sunshine. Then 
thousands and thousands of people all 
desiring constantly that something 
impossible should happen, and then 
suddenly they are bitterly disap- 
pointed — and then instantly again 
audible with the most radiant opti- 
mism. Down below, you see the 
groups of athletes on the green field, 
almost like littlke Tanagra statuettes 


for stillness sometimes — and then 
all electric in action — like flying 


Greeks — and the great masses of 
people rise and shout their wishes to 
the athletes; but the athletes always 
do something much the opposite — 
and then the people sit down and 
breathe so hard vou can feel it on the 
back of your neck. There, in the sun- 
shine that falls on the people, you can 
see that everybody is an American — 
more than anywhere else 

_ Krimor — The athletes 
little ball, don’t they? 


have a 


Poon ()) thet 4 «(Cf j ‘ 
i} athvlet t pose 
evervthu the oun t iia { ‘ i 
from then 1 ti k tl 1 ! t 
the badl remain meas \ t} | el 
Poo tT oe tito. siteh oleae ¢ " | 7 ; \l 

NEAwa \i Padeled 

He takes her hand 

PoiverKIN I want to tell vou Phiere as a stam 
with a roof. where there were bone with wire m front 
of them to keep the people from falling out im then 
excitement Now, if vou hed a little extra mone to 
spend vou could sit in one of those boxes nd when 
I saw that. | understood what an ideal country would 


be. 


Mania — What would it be? 


POLDEKIN It would be quite a little like this 
country. For instence, all the people own the parks. 
and they are finer than the richest man’s country estate; 
all he can do is to have a little one to himself instead 
of the fun of the big one with the crowd — and the 
workingman would get the same from his big park as 
the millionaire from his little one, because neither a 
millionaire nor a workingman can sit under more than 
one tree at the same time. you know. And the people 
own the most beautiful things; no millionaire can buy 
such collections as there wre in the people’s museums. 
And so when all the people have good beds, good food, 
and good plumbing and can go to a baseball game, all 
the difference between a richer man and a poorer 
man will be that the richer man can have in private - 
like those boxes with the wire — something that the 
poorer man can have in sunshine with the crowd. 
Mania — You say it is almost so in America? 
PoLDEKIN — It is almost, and I believe it is going 
to be all true. I do believe that. They must stop the 
cheating that makes money out of nothing but cunning: 
we must see that the meaning of America is no hing 
but freedom 
Maria — That as the meaning: 
PoLpEKIN — Did I say that? 
NikoLa1l — You also said “we,” 
American. 
POLDEKIN — 


Freedom ? 
as if vou were an 


Why, perhaps I can be, Nikolai! 





Poldekin (struck down by an assassin, speaks ir a childish voice) 


(he smiles) Yes, 1 have found it. 


Poldekin On} 
\ \ ' A 
| } 
it 
| 
Well, 1 fined 1 / 
1] pt l 
cept me if r 
NIKOLAI I t! pen ” f 
the other room Podoff, do vou hear him 
POLDEKIN Phe strangers that come, and lik 1 
should stev here Phi others 
NIKOLAI Phose who stay may find it changed 
POLDEKIN Suppose I do not like your eves, 
Nikolai. Shall I try to have others set in their place? 


And I tell you this people's country is more to them 
than your eyes are to vou. 


Nrko.at — I do not wonder you do not like my eyes. 
PoLpEKiNn — What does that mean to anybody? 
Mania It frightens me, Poldekin. For you. 


(Poldekin puts his arm about her, reassuringly ) 
PoLpEKIN — If you are frightened for me I am — 


happy. 
Maria — I want you to be. 
POLDFKIN I want you to be. 
Mania — I know. 
(Podoff comes into the open doorway) 
Povorr — Nikolai — 


NIKOLAlI — Yes. 

Poporr — Mendel said they brought what we 
expected. If that is safe, we have finished — with 
Poldekin. It is time to do what is necessary. 

NIKOLAI — (agitated) Hush, Podoff. 
from the other side of the house is here. 

Popor Tell her to go. 

Krmoi Wait a minute. Here comes Endachieff. 

Nikoiat — The dog that ran away! 

(Endachieff is heard singing “*I doe’ wanna go home” 
in the hallway) 

BLANCHE (hurriedly) Mrs. Karadofsky, I got 


something over in my room I [Continued on page 36] 


The woman 


+_ atte 


-I have found it. 


Endachieff — (he touches Poldekin) Yes, he is gone. 








HIS is about gold. 

We undertake to speak  dis- 
paragingly of the beautiful metal 
standard of value. One 
does so at some risk. Gold is the 
soul of money, and next to his own 
soul, it is the thing in all the world 
super- 


as a 


touching which man is most 


stitious. This refers not to you and 
me alone, but equally to men of fi- 
nance — in fact, particularly to them. 

“Credit, not 


of commercial 


distrust, is the basis 
dealings,” says the 
wise economist. 

It is supposed to be so, and it ought 
to be so, but indeed it is not so, 

The financial and economic struc- 
ture of the modern world is founded 
on distrust. The symbol of that dis- 
trust is gold 


The world is or until the War 
it was on a gold basis 

What did that mean? 

It meant that gold was the univer 


sally accepted standard of value 

It meant that in all the principal 
that 
note, 


evervthing 
hank 


vour personal check, 


countries passed as 


monev. he it a a postal 
mone \ order, 


a traveler's letter of credit. or what 
not, was worth its face in gold 
It meant that gold was the touch 


solvenc \ the solvenc \ of 


hanks 


could 


stone oft 
nations, and the solvenev of 
If a 
he exchanged on 
then its paper 
as gold, and that 
and solvent if at 
in gold, that bank 
was not 

It meant that financial and commercial transactions, 
both ‘national and international, to the amount of 
many billions of dollars each day were settled on a 
gold basis that is, in the equivalent of gold money. 
At any point you could test it by refusing to take checks 
or paper money and asking for the actual gold, and 
it was bound to be forthcoming. 

It meant that the twenty billion capitalization of 
the American railways was gold capitalization. You 
could take a railroad bond or a share of railroad stock 
to the Stock Exchange any day between te. and 
three o'clock and convert it into gold without notice. 
So you could do with the bonds and shares of all other 
corporations, not only in the United States but in other 


countrys ‘s paper 


demand for 


money 
gold, 
money Was as good 
country was sound 

a bank vou could cash a check 
solvent and 


was otherwise it 


countries. 

It meant that merchandise and property up to un- 
imaginable figures —up to thousands of billions of 
dollars — were all valued in gold, and thet as much 
of that merchandise and property as were bought and 
sold each day had to be seitled for in money equivalent 
to gold. 

What do we mean by money equivalent to gold? 

Io make the meaning clear, we shall need to have 
your whole attention 

Once a man who distrusted his bank went and drew 
out all his money; but no sooner had he got it into his 

hands than he pushed it back 


Gandia Compenes and wished to redeposit it. 











“Changed your mind so 

Bank deposits soon?”’ the cashier asked. 
subject to check “Yes,” said the man. “If I 
27 Billions couldn’t get it, I wanted it, 
but if I could get it, I didn't 

want it.” 
So it is about gold. 

Although merchandise and 


property up to thousands of bil- 
lions are valued in gold and may 
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by Garet 
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Cartoon by Gordon Ross 





There has been a staggering. perpendicular increase of paper 


money and credit currency in relation to gold 


theoretically without limit be converted into gold, and 
although commercial and financial transactions in hun- 
dreds of billions are currently settled in money which 
is called gold money, yet the amount o: actual gold 
money known to exist in the world is less than ten bil- 
lions of dollars. 

If all the actual gold money in banks and in circu- 
lation throughout the world were melted together it 
would make a block of less than thirty feet square. 

On this small cube of gold rest — or did rest before 
the War—all our vast and complicated financial 
systems. 

So it is clear that while the business of mankind may 
be transacted on a gold basis, and while everything 
may be valued in gold, still those who buy and sell do 
not give and take the actual gold. That would be 
physically impossible. There is nowhere near enough 
gold for the purpose. 

But the other side of it is that people do not wish 
to give and take the actual gold. It is much easier and 
cheaper to take something that represents gold, that is, 
a check on your bank, or paper money. All that people 
want to be sure of is that the check or paper money does 
truly represent gold in the sense that it could be con- 
verted into gold if one wanted it. 

The need for something to represent gold was first 
met by receipts issued against gold locked up in vaults. 
Then governments and bankers began to issue paper 
money in the form of promises to pay gold on demand; 
and as fewer and fewer people ever demanded the gold 
because the faith increased that they could get it if 
they wanted it, paper money in the form of promises 
to pay gold on demand came to be issued largely in 
excess of the amount of gold actually in the possession 
of the banker or government. There was no secret 
about it and experience proved it to be a safe practise. 

Then evolved a third kind of money, called credit 
currency, in this way: 


The Picture of Inflation 


Gold 


5 Billions 


Gold 


7 Billions 
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In the Name of Gold—Hara-Kiri 


When you went to a banker to borrow money, he did 
not lend you a bag of gold. Instead he wrote down 
in his book that your personal checks would be cashed 
at his bank up to a specified amount. Now you begin 
to go about with neither gold nor paper money, but 
a check book, If you owe a debt you write a check 
for it. The person to whom you give the check takes 
it to the bank and asks for the money. The cashier 
says: “How will you have it?” Generally he an- 
swers: “Oh, any way that’s handy.” But if he should 
“T want it in gold, please,” he would get the 
gold. Thus, your check may 
be called the equivalent of 
gold money, since the man 
to whom you give it may 
cash it in gold if he pleases, 

Now we have three kinds 
of money, namely: 

(1) The gold itself, 

(2) Paper money issued 
by banks and governments 
against small reserves of gold, 

(3) Credit currency in the 
form of bank checks. 

There is also a great deal 
of silver money; but as silver 
under normal conditions also 
is convertible into gold, we 
simplify matters by leaving 
it out. Our subject is gold, 

Under normal conditions 
there will be at a given time 
seven to ten dollars of paper 
money and bank checks to 
each one dollar of gold actu- 
ally existing. It is all as good 
as gold because — well, prima- 
rily, because people think it is. 
If everybody all at once wanted gold, they couldn't 
But so long as nobody particularly wants it 
anybody can get it. There you have the application 
of the story. The man wanted his money if he 
couldn't get it, and didn’t want it if he could. 

At this point it may occur to 
you to say: “Yes, but all this 
seems to prove that confidence 
is the mainstay of the whole 
matter, and not, as you said in 
the beginning, distrust. People 
trust their governments and 
their bankers to pay go!d on 
demand even if they know that 
if everybody demanded gold it 
could not be forthcoming.” 

True, that does resemble con- 
fidence; but if we examine it 
closer we find it is a habit of con- 
fidence [Continued on page 73| 


say: 


get it. 


Credit Currency 


(Bank deposits 
subject to check) 


75 Billions 


Paper Money 
51 Billions 
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methods that enable employees to do more work. 

In the handling and affixing of your postage stamps 
there is opportunity to improveon old methods, and while 
saving time to also save stamps and thus MONEY. 

A Multipost stamps all sorts of mail in one-fourth 
the time it takes the old way. It keeps stamps locked 
up in coils, in one place; does away with the accumula- 
tion of loose stamps that are subject to loss, spoilage, 
misuse and theft. It enables easily keeping accurate 
records of stamps used to check against those bought. 
It is both a Jabor saver and a stamp cash register. 


MULTIPOST 


Postage Stamping Equipment 


Ancludes stamp-housing and affixing devices suitable 
to fill the needs of every size and kind of office and to 
quickly, efficiently handle the stamping of Ist Class, 
Catalog, Advertising and Parcel Post mail. Any office 
using 10 stamps a day or more will find that the right 
Multipost equipment will prove a 100°; investment the 
first a statement that 45,000 offices have al 
ready proved. 

FREE TRIAL—To let you prove Multipost value to 
you, we will send a Multipost on Free Trial; no cash in 
advance, no obligation. Write for a Trial or a Booklet. 


MULTIPOST COMPANY ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Poldekin —— Continued from page 33 





want you to look at. Could you come and 
see it with me now? 

Maria — Now, you say? 

Biancue — Please come right now. Please 
do. Won't you come right quick, please? 


Marta — Oh, if you 

POLDEKIN Do not go. 

Marta — She said 

POLDEKIN Do not go! 

BLANCHE Are you tellin’ her not to 
come with me? 

Poipekix — If you forgive me — yes: | 


ask her to stay. 
BLANCHE Mrs 
sake, come with me! 


Karadofsky, for God's 


Marita — Why, what is it? 
PoLDEKIN — Stay here 
BLANCHI Oh, do what I say! 


Endachieff comes in from the hallway 
ENDACHIEF! Well! All the fam/‘ly 
Little boy ran away. Are you goin 
to punish him? IT just been enjoy’ myself 
Please dowt do it 

POLDEKIN How can they 
(re they the law? 

Poport The 


man has the power to judge and execute 


here? 


punish you? 


law belongs to whatever 
sentence, 

Endachieff whimpers and crouches near 
Poldekin 

POLDEKIN Don't fear 
neither the law nor the power 

Poporr — Are you sure you have not been 
judged, too, Poldekin? 

PoLpeKin — Old child! 

ENDACHIEFE Poidekin, who are all the 
strange men down-stairs and on the stair- 


They 


have 


wav? 

Nikolai, Krimof and Mendel are startled; 
they spring up crying: “What!” and 
“What does he say?” “Men on the stair- 
way!”) 

Blanche makes a final despairing appeal 
to Maria 

BLANCHE Mrs. Karadofsky 

Poport Is it a betrayal? 

(Krimof and Mendel dash at the baskets 

NIKOLAI If it’s the police, that won't 
help us! You haven't time to get rid of 
them 

Poport Who has been treacherous? 

POLDEKIN No one! Be quiet! 

(There is a heavy knocking on the hall 
door) 

Maria — They will separate us in 
prison. Kiss me good-bye, Poldekin. 

He kisses her quickly 

POLDEKIN It is good-morning; the day- 
light is coming 

The door is thrown open; Welch strides 
in, followed by a sergeant of police. Beyond 
the doorway are seen policemen in uniform 
and agents of the Department of Justice in 
Welch's manner is different; 
authoritative and speaks 





the 


plainclothes 
he has become 
better English 
WeLcu Get 
Stand back from ‘em 
those. Now everybody 
vou are. Don't move one inch! 
The Sergeant goes to the baskets) 


from those baskets! 
Uncle Sam wants 
stan! just where 


away 


POLDEKIN It is our neighbor, Mr 
Welch? 
Weicnu — It’s the Department of Justice 


of the Federal Government, and it’s the 
Metropolitan Police, Mr. Poldekin 

POLDEKIN We are under arrest? 

WeLcu No, you're not, but I want vou 
to stand damn still, all of you 

POLDEKIN Why? Since we are not 
under arrest. 

Weicu — This is a decent country; you 
can't a man on suspicion — but [ll 
have something to arrest you for in about 
twenty seconds! Then youll be under ar- 
rest Don't worry Get the covers off those 
baskets, Sergeant! 

(As the Sergeant works, cutting packages 
open, Welch turns to those at the door, and 
points to Blanche 


arrest 


Don't bother this woman. Let her go 
out if she wants to; she’s not in it 
SERGEANT I guess this is the goods! 


Look at it 
Packets of handbills and packages of 

flags wrapped in paper are revealed.) 
WeLcu Read a handbill from any >t 

those packets. All we got to do is to tix 

a sample of seditious matter; then w 

run these people right down-stairs and ‘nt 

the wagon. 
Pointing 


out Poldekin to those at 


| doorway. 


Keep your eye on this one: he’s the big 
fella here and did all the printing. Go ahead 
and read, Sergeant. Read it aloud. 

You listen, boys. 

(The Sergeant is on one knee by 
baskets. He reads a handbill.) 

SERGEANT — “When in the course of 
human events it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another ——” 

(He breaks off 

Say, ['ve read this before somewhere. 

(He reads again) 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 

Breaking off) 


the 


I know [ve heard it before! Say, what 
is this? 

Wetcu Hell, it’s the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States ot 


America! They've stuck it in there for 
camouflage. Try another package! 

Listen, boys! 

SERGEANT (reading a handbill) “We, 
the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish - 

Wetcn — (enraged) That's the Consti- 
tution of the United States! Try them all! 

(Running to the baskets) 

SERGEANT Looks to me like the whole 
thing is just made up o° them two bills. 





Here's more “Declarations!” Here's 
more Constitutions o° the United States. 
Constitutions, Declarations of Indepen- 


dence, Constitutions, Declarations! This is a 
fine mess o° seditious matter, this is! 
Po_pekin — If you permit me, there is 
something more. 
(Taking up a package) 


This is not the same. Do not fear; I 


would not destroy it for my life. May I 
read it to you? 
WeLcH seizing it from him) T guess 


this is the one we're looking for. 

Unwrapping it) 

Sergeant, get into those bundles of red 
flags; we can hold ‘em on those, all right. 

(The Sergeant opens the bundles. Welch 
goes on) 

You took a little too much interest in 
this bit of reading matter, Mr. Poldekin. 

(Hands him a copys 

Now, you can read it 
the other copies. 

POLDEKIN 
boy Ss. 

As he begins to read, the Sergeant dis- 
closes a multitude of very small American 
flags.) 

(Poldekin, reading) 

“Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early 
light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 
last gleaming; 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars — 

Weitcu — Damnation! J know “The 
Star Spangled Banner!”’ You don’t have to 
read it to me! 

SERGEANT 
‘em on, is it? 

There ain't another thing here but Consti- 
tutions and Declarations and Star Spangled 
Banners and these red flags that’s got white 
and blue on “em, too! 

(Pointing at Poldekin) 

This “big fella” — you call him, he’s sure 
a terrible anarchist — he’s almost 
tious as George Washington! 

WeLcn Pll never trust a drunken man 
again! 

PoOLDEKIN You now to arrest us 
for the seditious proclamations — and the 
fle zs? 

SERGEANT Arrest nothin’! We'll go 
through the form of lookin’ in your bed- 

OMS. 

He goes into the room at the left.) 

Weicu to Poldekin) Put it over on 
ne, didn’t you? 

POLDEKIN No 

Wetcn — You can’t look me in the eye 
and tell me you were honestly goin’ to 
distribute ‘his for propaganda to working- 
men! 

POLDEKIN 
bad for them? 

Weicu — Get out! (Continued on page 41) 


with me holding 


to the doorway) Listen, 


That's the stuff we pinch 


as sedi- 


Do you think it would be 
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Poldekin 


———————— - 


You have understood, Nikolai? 
Niko.at — | am ready, Podoff. 
SERGEANT — (returning) Nothin’ there 

Now, you people, we'll just look around and 

clear out probably. Where are you men’s 

rooms? 
POLDEKIN -On the floor below We 
will have the pleasure to show you 
SERGEANT — Come on, then. The rest of 
you stay here. 

" (They all start for the hallway door except 

Podoff, Blanche and Maria. Podotf speaks 

in a low, warning voice) 
Povorr — Nikolai! 


Poporr 


(Nikolai swallows and gives him a look 
over the shoulder.) 
Maria — (catching Poldekin’s — sleeve) 


Dearest! Don’t let Nikolai stand close to 
you. 

PoLDEKIN — (he smiles and points to the 
little flags) Among the stars, we are afraid 
of nothing. 

(He marches to the door.) 


(Maria seizes Endachieff’s arm, urging 
him hurriedly) 

Maria Endachieff, keep next to Pol- 
dekin. 

(Endachieff follows Poldekin; Nikolai 
strides after him. Poldekin turns and 


waves his hand cheerfully to Maria, then 
walks on out of sight. Blanche comes to 
Marie and they do not see that in the hall- 
way Nikolai fiercely swings Endachieff 
back, in order to follow next to Poldekin 
himself.) 

NIKOLAI Get back, 
off, following Poldekin.) 

(The others have gone, except one police- 
man, his back to the door.) 

BuancHeE—I guess you 
frightened any more. 

Marra — I am! I shall be until 

Poporr — (solemnly) Until when, Maria? 

Maria — I don’t know! Until always, 
perhaps! I think I shall always be frightened. 


drunkard! (he runs 


needn't be 


Continued from page 36 





(There is a sudden hoarse outbreak of 
alarm, a shouting in men’s voices in the 
hallway. Then two pistol shots. Blanche 
screams. Maria her arms as to a 
cross, long expected. 

The shouting continues. Nikolai tries to 
run in through the doorway. The policeman 
stops him and he is seized by Welch, who 
swings him into the arms of the Sergeant 
The Sergeant instantly plunges off into the 
hallway with him.) 

Weicu That 
him! 

BLANCHE He shot Endachieff? 

ENDACHIEFE (lurching into the door 
way) No. Not me— not me. 

(The shouting dies away. Poldekin ap 
pears in the doorway, Mendel and Krimof 
supporting him. They bring him to the sofa 

POLDEKIN Maria’ I don’t think he 
has hurt me much 

(Suddenly he is very weak) 

Perhaps I had better lie down 

(He sinks down upon the couch 
speaks in a childish voice 

Maria, I have found it 

He smiles.) 


Why, yes! 


opens 


damn fool Nikolai shot 


Then he 


I have found it! 

(He sighs and relaxes. Welch touches 
Poldekin; is not sure. Endachieff with 
sudden dignity and gentleness comes for- 
ward) 

ENDACHIEFE Let me. At 
have seen so many. 


the front I 


(He touches Poldekin, looks at him in- 
tently) 
Yes. He is gone 


(Blanche picks up one of the cheap little 
flags, which has fallen upon the floor. She 
puts it in Poldekin’s fingers) 

BLancue — I guess maybe he'd like that. 

(Podoff stands near-by. He seems to bi 
laughing. The “Thinker” stares down at 
Poldekin and his flag.) 

[The End| 





The Head of Misery 


was all head and no heart, it was not reason- 
able to expect Misery to pity thehuman'beings 
whom he harassed as a matter of allotted duty. 

So Manuel became more friendly with Mis- 
ery, and the two talked over all Manuel's 
affairs; and they often talked of the two royal 
ladies whom Manuel had loved and loved 
no longer. 

“For at one time,” Manuel. admitted, 
“T certainly fancied myself in love with the 
Princess Olrun, and at another time I was 
sure I was in love with Queen Freydis. And 
even now I like them well enough, but 
neither of these royal ladies could make me 
forget the slave-girl Niafer whom I loved in 
youth. Besides, the princess and the queen 
were horribly given to jealousy, and to 
squabbling with each other. and with me. 
too: and I could not endure this eternal 
bickering, which was always reminding me, 
by contrast, of the quiet dear ways of Niafer 
and of the delight I had in the ways of 
Niafer. So it seemed best for everyone 
concerned for me to run away. 

“As for these proud wrangling women,” 
the head estimated, “you are for some 
reasons well rid of them. Yet this Olrun 
has fine eyes and certain powers.” 

“She is a princess of the Apsaras,”” Manuel 
replied, “Sand therefore she had power over 
the butterflies and the birds and over all 
creatures of the air. But over her own tongue 
and temper the Princess Olrun has no 
control at all.” 

“Then Freydis, too, has beautiful black 
hair—and certain powers —”’ 

“She is Queen of Audela, and therefore 
she has power over all earthen images. But 
Freydis’s worst enemy also goes in red, and 
is housed by the little white teeth of Freydis.” 

Misery said: “You have had love from 
these women, you have gained power and 
knowledge from these women Therefore 
you leave them, to run after some other 
woman who can give you no power and 
knowledge at all, but only a great deal of 
trouble. It is not heroic, Manuel, but it 
is human.” 


[Continued from page 21] 


Then Manuel replied: “When IT was a 


peasant lad, living modestly in attendance | 


upon the miller’s pigs, I loved the slave- 
girl Niafer. She died. 
tell me. Instead, I prospered unbelievably, 
so that I am to-day a nobleman, with lackeys 
and meadowlands and a castle of my own. 
Now royal ladies look upon me favorably, 
and I find them well enough except for their 
interminable tantrums and talkings But 
the joy I took in Niafer is not to be found in 
any of these things.”’ 

“That too is an old human story,” the 
head said. *‘ Well, for a month of days you 
have served me faithfully, except for twice 
having failed to put enough venom in my 
soup, and for having forgotten to fetch in 
any ice that evening the devils were here 
However, nobody 1s perfect, your time of 
service is out, and IT must repay you as need 
is. Would you have happiness, then, and 
an eternal severance between you and me?” 

“In all my travels I have seen but one 
happy person,” Manuel replied. “He sat 
in a dry ditch, displaying vacant glittering 
eyes, and straws were tangled in his hair, 
but Tom o’ Bedlam was quite happy. No, 
it is not happiness I desirc.”” 

The head repeated: ‘You have served 
me. What is it you demand?” 

Dom Manuel said, “I demand the Niafer 


that was a slave girl, and is now a ghost 
in her pagan paradise. For I have heard 


that it is possibie for you, Misery, to recall 
the dead.” 

Misery answered, “There is only one way to 
bring back the dead in flesh, and if I follow 
that way | shall lose my head as all the others 
have done.” 

“What is that to a lover?” says Manuel 

The head sighed, and bit at its white 
lips. ‘An oath is an oath among the Léshy 
Therefore do you, who are human, now make 
profitable use of the knowledge and of the 
power you got from these women by 
breaking oaths! And as you have served me, 
so will I serve you.” 

Then Manuel called black eagles to him 


I did not die, they | 
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in the manner the Princess Olrun had taught, 
and sent them into all parts of the world 
for every sort of white earth. They obeyed 
the magic of the Apsaras, and brought to 
Dom Manuel from Britain the earth that is 
called leucargillon, and they brought gliso- 
marga from Brunbelois, aud eglecopala from 
the Gallic provinces, and white earth of every 
description from all parts of the world. 

Thereafter Manuel made from this earth, 
as Queen Freydis had taught him how to 
do, the body of a woman. He fashioned 
the body peculiarly, in accordance with the 
old Tuyla mystery, and the body was as 
perfect as Manuel could make it, in all 
ways save that it had no head. 

Then Manuel sent a gold-crested wren 
into Valland: it entered the king’s marmo- 
real palace, and went into the Princess 
Olrun’s chamber, and fetched thence a hand- 
kerchief figured with yellow mulberries, and 
wet with the tears which Olrun had shed in 
her grieving for Manuel. And Dom Manuel 
sent a cliff-swallow, which returned to him 
with Queen Freydis’s handkerchief; this was 
figured with blue fleurs-de-lys, and this also 
was drenched with tears. 

Whereupon, all being in readiness, Misery 
smiled crattily, and said: 

“In the time that is past I have over- 
thrown high kings, and prophets and sorcer- 
ers also, in ways that ballad singers still de- 
light to tell of. But with you, Dom Manuel, 
I shall deal otherwise, and I shall disconcert 
you by and by in a more quiet fashion. 
{ must grapple carefully with your love 
for Niafer, as with an antagonist who is 
not scrupulous, nor very sensible, but who 
is exceedingly strong. For observe: you 
obstinately desire this perished heathen 
woman, who in life, it well may be, was noth- 
ing remarkable. ‘Therefore you have sought 
Misery, you have dwelt for a month of days 
with terror, you are planning to defy death, 
you are intent to rob the deep grave and to 
despoil paradise. ‘Truly your love is great. 
I it is alone who can obtain for you this 
woman. And as you have served me, so 
must L serve you. But when you have 
this Niafer I shall return to you in the 
appearance of a light formless cloud, and 
I shall rise about you, not suddenly but a 
little by a little. So shall you see through 
me the woman for love of whom your living 
was once made high-hearted and fearless, 
and for whose sake death was derided, and 
paradise was ransacked: and you will ask 
forlornly, ‘Was it for this?’ You will be 
content, as human contentment goes, and 
my triumph will not be public: but none 
the less, I shall have overthrown my pres- 
ent conqueror, and I shall have brought 
low the love which terror and death did not 
affright, and which the laws of earth could 
not control: and 1, whom some call Kruchina 
and others Béda, shall be monstrously 
amused by this.” 

“That is to-morrow’s affair,” replied Man- 
uel, “and my dealings are with to-day.” 

Then Manuel bound the clay head of Mis- 
ery in the two handkerchiefs which were 
wet with the tears of Olrun and of Freydis. 
When the cock had crowed three times, 
Dom Manuel unbound the head, and it was 
only a shapeless mass of moist white clay, 
because of the tears of Freydis and Olrun. 
Manuel modeled in this clay to the best of 
his ability the head of Niafer, as he remem- 
bered her when both were young and they 
had loved each other: and when the white 
head was finished he fitted it to the body 
which he had made from the other sorts of 
white earth. Thereafter Dom Manuel robed 
this body in brown drugget such as Niafer 
had been used to wear. 

Now the tale tells that when Misery was 
dispossessed of the earth he entered (because 
Misery is un-Christian) into the paradise of 
the pagans, where Niafer the long-dead 
slave girl abode in bliss: and Misery came 
shortly afterward to Niafer, and talked 
with her in a thin little voice. She listened 
willingly to this talk of Manuel and of the 
days that Niafer had shared with Manuel: 
and she could no longer be happy in the 
paradise of the pagans. 

Thereafter Misery went about the heath- 
ens’ paradise in the appearance of a light 
formless cloud. And the fields of this par- 
adise seemed less green, and the sky less 
radiant, and the waters of the paradisal river, 
Eridanus, grew muddy. The poets became 
tired of hearing one another recite: the 
heroes lost delight in their wrestling and 
in their exercises with the spear. “How 
can anybody expect us to waste eternity 
with recreations which are only fitted to 
waste time?” they demanded. 

And the lovely ladies began to find the 
handsome lovers with whom they wandered 
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hand in hand rather tedious companions 

“TL love you,” said the lovers. ; 

“You have been telling me that for twelye 
centuries,” replied the ladies, yawning, 
“and too much of anything is enough.” ~ 

“Well,” replied the lover, “I said it only 
out of politeness and force of habit, and | 
can assure you | am as tired of this lack. 
adaisical idiocy as you are.” 

So everything was at sixes and sevens jn 
this paradise: and when the mischief-maker 
was detected, the blessed held a meeting, 
and thrust Misery and Niafer also out of 
the pagan paradise, because Misery clung 
to Niafer in the appearance of a formless 
cloud, and there was no separating the two, 

They turned earthward together and in aq 
dim country on the world’s rim the blended 
spirit of Misery and the ghost of Niafer rose 
through a hole in the ground, like an im- 
ponderable vapor. They dissevered each 
from the other in a gray place overgrown 
with poplars, and Misery cried farewell 
to Niafer. 

“And it is heartily I thank you for your 
kindness now that we part, and now that, 
it may be, I shall not ever see you again,” 
said Niafer, politely. 

And Misery replied: 

“Take no fear for not seeing me again, 
now that you are once more about to be- 
come human. Certainly, Niafer, I must 
leave you for a little while, but certainly | 
shall return. There will first be for you 
much kissing and soft laughter, and the quiet 
happy ordering of your home, and the heart- 
shaking wonder of the child who is neither 
you nor Manuel but both of you, and whose 
like was not ever seen before on earth: and 
life will burgeon with white miracles, and 
every blossom you will take to be eternal. 
Laughing, you will say of sorrow, * What is 
it?’ And I, whom some call Kruchina and 
others Béda, shall be monstrously amused 
by this. 


“MPHEN your seeing will have my help, 
and you will observe that Manuel is very 
much like other persons. He will be used to 
having you about, and you him, and that 
will be the sorry bend between you. The 
children that have reft their flesh from your 
flesh ruthlessly, and have derived their liv- 
ing from your glad anguish, each day will 
be appearing a little less intimately yours 
until these children find their mates. There- 
after you will be a tolerated intruder into 
these children’s daily living, and nobody 
anywhere will do more than condone your 
coming: you will weep secretly: and I, 
whom some call Kruchina and others Béda, 
shall be monstrously amused by this. 

“Then I shall certainly return to you, 
when your tears are dried, and when you 
no longer believe what young Niafer once 
believed; and when, remembering young 
Niafer’s desires and her intentions as to the 
disposal of her life, you will shrug withered 
shoulders. For then to go on living will yet 
remain desirable to you, to be sure, but the 
dilapidations of life will no longer move 
you deeply. Shrugging, you will say of 
sorrow, ‘What is it?’ And then your in- 
ability to be quite miserable any more will 
assure you that I have returned: and I, 
whom some call Kruchina and others Béda, 
shali be monstrously amused by this.” 

Said Niater, impatiently: “Do you in- 
tend to keep me here forever under these dark 
trees, with your thin talking, while Manuel 
stays unhappy through his want of me?” 

And Misery answered nothing as he de- 
parted from Niafer, for a season. 

Now all this while, at the gray hut in 
Dun Viechlan, in the peculiarly irrational 
part of the forest, lay the earthen image of 
Niafer: and Dom Manuel sat at the feet of 
it, and played upon a flageolet the air with 
which he had been used to call young Niafer 
from her sweeping and cleaning. Now he 
was a nobleman, and she a homeless ghost, 
but the tune kept its power over them, none 
the less, for its burden was young love and 
the high-hearted time of youth, so that the 
melody which once had summoned Niater 
out of the kitchen now summoned her 
resistlessly from paradise. 

The spirit of Niafer entered at the mouth 
of the image. Instantly the head sneezed, 
and said, “I am unhappy.” But Manuel 
kept on playing. The spirit descended fur- 
ther, bringing life to the lungs and the belly, 
so that the image then cried, “I am hun- 
gry.” But Manuel kept on playing. So 
the soul was drawn further and further, un- 
til Manuel saw that the white image had 
taken on the colors of flesh and so knev 
that the entire body was informed with life. 

He cast down the flageolet, and touched 
the breast of the image with the ancient 
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“I’m Still a Tire User’”’ 


(An Advertisement by Barney Oldfield) 


When I was building special 
tires for my racing cars, I was 
never interested in such things 
as short cuts in production, sav- 
ings on materials, or lowering of 
labor costs. 


What I wanted was tires that 
would stand up. Tires I could 
trust! Tires on which I could 
confidently, actually bet my life! 








My tire ideals haven’t changed a 
bit since I became a manufacturer. 


I must be able today to takea set 
of Oldfield Tires at random from 
our stock, and ride them as hard 
as I ever drove for inter-city 
record or on trans-continental 
trip, and with that same old con- 
fidence. As a matter of fact, I 
often do that very thing. 


These Oldfield tires are still users’ tires, 
for I’m still a tire user and I’m on the 
job today, watching production just as 
closely as I did years ago when my spe- 
cially-built tires were coming through. 


Your Oldfield Tires must be as good as 
mine; that’s the whole Oldfield idea in 
a nut shell. 


Can’t you see that these are the tires 
you should be riding today? 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, NewYork, N.Y. 





OLDFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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good investment 
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AND REMEMBER—when fall and 
winter roll 

health with 
layer fabric, 
and air space between. A 
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protect 
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On top of the Ease and Com- 
fort features—the full blouse in 
back above the waist, closed 
seat and crotch and side-leg 
opening—there is this year the 
added benefit of an athletic 
underwear that is absolutely 
unshrinkable. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Branch Offices in Chicago and San Francisco 


& ID UU oO fo t o ualhotaaer 


for Men, Women ané Chiléren 


= /. 
| Opens on the 
side. /, A Dri 
in a jif n Easy Drive 
= J) 
made easier by the complete “Kittle Srunk’”’ is a_ new, 
4 >) bodily freedom allowed by the exclusive process of finishing 
Kittle Srunk everlastingly perfect fit of a cotton cloth that positively 
Unshrinkable | Rockinchair Union Suit. prevents shrinking. All Rockin- 


chair cotton garments of this 
year’s production are constructed 
of ‘Kittle Srunk”’ fabrics. These 
fabrics can only be found in 
garments which bear our stand- 
ard Rockinchair label. 

“It opens on the side—ad- 
justed in a jiffy.” 
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formal gestures of the old Tuyla mystery, 
and he sealed the mouth of the image with 
a kiss, so that the spirit of Niafer was im- 
prisoned in the image which Manuel had 
made. Under his lips the lips which had 
been Misery’s cried, “I love.” And Niafer 
rose, a living girl just such as Manuel had 
remembered through long years: and with 
their first kiss all memories of paradise had 
departed from her, and she had no more 
intelligence than an untutored slave girl. 

They made much of each other for a while 
But the first thing Niafer asked for was a 
mirror, and Manuel had none. 

“Now but certainly I must know at once 
how faithfully you have remembered me,” 
says Niafer. 

So they went to the Wolflake hard by the 
gray hut, and Niafer gazed for a minute at 
her reflection in the still water. 

“Is this as near as you have come to re- 
membering me, my dearest!” she said, very 
sadly, as she looked down at Manuel’s no- 
tion of her face. For the appearance which 
Niafer now wore she found to be nothing 
like that which she remembered as hav- 
ing once been hers, in the old days when 
she had been tolerably familiar with her 
mistress’s mirrors, and had got frequent 
comfort from them. 

“T have forgotten not one line nor curve 
of your dear face,” says Manuel, stoutly, 
“in all these years. And when my love 
spurred me to make your image, Niafer, my 
love loaned me unwonted cunning. Even 
by ordinary, they tell me, I have some skill 
at making images: and while I do not boast 
of that skill—not for a moment, you must 
understand, because the credit of any knack 
which may have been given me is not due 
to me,—I certainly think that in this in- 
stance nobody has fair reason to complain.” 

She looked at his face now; and she 
noted what the years of living in a world 
wherein one must live as one best can had 
done to the boy’s face which she remem- 
bered. Count Manuel’s face was of re- 
modeled stuff: youth had not yet gone out 
of it, but pleasure-seeking had etched wrin- 
kles in it, success had hardened and caution 
had pinched and_ self-complacency had 
kissed it. And Niafer sighed again. 

“There is no cheating time nor death,” 
said Niafer. ““No matter: I love you, 


Manuel, and I am content with what remains 
of you; and if the body you have given me 
is to your will it is to my will.” 

“My dear,” said Manuel, “I think that 
Dun Vlechlan is unwholesome, and I am of 
the opinion that you and I will be more 
comfortable in Poictesme, where, as I must 
tell you, Iam now a nobleman with lackeys 
and meadow-lands and a castle of my own.” 

“This is excellent hearing,” said Niafer, 
“and I am glad that the world has had 
sense enough to appreciate you, Manuel, 
and we will have rubies in my coronet, be- 
cause I always fancied them. And now do 
you tell me how it all happened, and what 
I am to be called countess of.” 

So with Manuel telling of his adventures, 
they left this peculiarly irrational part 
of the forest, and fared out of the high 
woods ef Dun Vlechlan, and _ presently 
came face to face with Queen Freydis and 
the Princess Olrun, where these two royal 
ladies and their servants rode a-hunting. 
Olrun went magnificently tnis morning on 
a white horse, and wearing a kirtle of change- 
able green like the sea’s green in sunlight: 
her golden hair was bound with a gold 
frontlet wherein were emeralds. Freydis, 
a very dark and stately lady, was in crimson 
embroidered with small gold stars and ink- 
horns: a hooded falcon sat on her gloved 
wrist. 

Now Freydis and Olrun stared at the 
pallid flat-faced little peasant girl in brown 
drugget that was with Count Manuel. Then 
Olrun stared at Freydis. 

“Ts it for this,” says Olrun, with her 
proud fine face all wonder, “that Dom 
Manuel has forsaken us? Why, the girl is 
out and out ugly.” 

“Our case is none the better for that,” 
replied Freydis, the wise queen, who was 
looking not at Niafer but at Manuel. 

And Manuel civilly saluted the two royal 
ladies, and thought they would be well 
enough were it not for their tantrums ana 
their talkings. Then his gaze returned 
adoringly to the face he had created as he 
willed, and to the quiet love of his youth, 
and he had no occasion to be thinking of 
queens and princesses. Instead, he fared 
contentedly homeward with the one woman 
in the world who to his finding was desir- 
able and lovely. 
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two ways — either floated them on a flood 
tide of plutocracy, or scuttled them to fail- 
ure, overnight. He had served many years 
in the National Guard, as a cavalryman, 
and when war came, he had welcomed it. 
But soon he had been called upon to sacri 
fice his persona! ideals in favor of national 
ideals; and so he had crushed down his 
desire for active service, and obeyed an offi- 
cial request from Washington to resign from 
the Troop, and to speed up the production 
of aviation engines. There had been a 
thousand changes in the design of the engines: 
some of the changes would have required 
a complete rebuilding of the plant, a com- 
plete scrapping of the old machinery, and an 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for new equipment. He had done his 
best to compromise between engineering 
common sense and Government inefficiency, 
and as a result, he had kept pace with the 
rest of the program, worked himself into 
stagnation, and accomplished nothing. His 
aircraft contracts had lost an immense sum 
of money fcr him; and before he had regained 
his poise, labor had revolted, credit had 
tightened, competitors had cut across his 
path, and abruptly he had found himself in 
control of a crippled enterprise instead of a 
flourishing success. The worst of it was 
that he didn’t own the business outright. 
He owned a fifth interest; and it was for the 
other stockholders that he was now chiefly op- 
pressed. He was spending ten hours a day at 
the factory. Anything less would be treach- 
ery to those who held the Mead securities. 

At the conclusion, she was both breathless 
and impatient. “What are you going to 
do about it, Mr. Mead?” 

“There are only three things that can 
happen,” he said slowly, “‘and one of ’em’s 


improbable and another’s impossible. The 
improbable one is credit. I need too much; 
I need over half a million dollars. In these 


days, it can’t be borrowed except on terms 
that would ruin us by and by, instead of 
now. The second thing is to sell out to a 


combination. That's what I'm working 
on now, and even if I put it over, I wouldn't 
quite get my stockholders out even. They'd 
get back about ninety per cent. of their in- 
vestment. Still, it’s the best solution there 
is in sight. The third thing is to let her 
slide. Naturally, I'm not going to do that. 
It’s impossible. . . . The devil of it is that 
I haven’t the energy I need to fight with. 
If I did, we might have an outside chance. 
We had a meeting the other day; people 
made statements that weren't true; and 
guesses that weren't accurate; and accusa- 
tions that weren't fair; and after a while 
I simply didn’t have the driving power to 
go on and keep the upper hand over the 
meeting. There were about twenty men there 
against me. I'd rather try to fight twenty 
men with my fists than to fight "em with my 
brains —the odds would be better. You 
can knock a man down, but nobody in God's 
world ever convinced another man against 
his will. I’m not a quitter, but I can't 
put out more energy than I’ve got in me.” 

“What you ought to be doing,”’ she said, 
“is concentrating on just that one problem, 
isn’t it? Letting everything else go, and 
putting all your eggs into one basket?” 

“There isn’t a chance of it.” This was 
the nearest that he ever came to an indict- 
ment of Amy. “I’ve got so many other 
obligations.” 

“I’m astonished at you! Obligaiions! 
Why don’t you talk to Mrs. Mead, and ex- 
plain things?” 

“Tt’s been my experience,” he said, “that 
the less business a man takes home with 
him, the better off he is. Mrs. Mead’s a 
wonderful woman, but she’s like most 
women; she doesn’t want to listen to a lot 
of statistics she doesn’t understand. You're 
the abnormal person; she isn’t. . . .”’ 

She was as absorbed as though the matter 
touched upon her own future. 

“But certainly you don’t have to wear 
yourself out on all these silly dances, and 
things! That’s just plain suicide. If you're , 














You and yours 


Should brush teeth in this new way 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of teeth are now cleaned in 
a new way. You see them everywhere 
— glistening teeth. 

They are pretty teeth, but there’s a 
deeper reason for them. They are safer, 
cleaner. The cloudy and destructive 
film is every day combated. 

You will use this method and have 
your family use it when you make this 
ten-day test. 


To end the film 


The purpose is to fight film — that 
viscous film you feel. It is the teeth’s 
chief enemy. 

It is that film-coat which discolors. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 


rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. 


The film is clinging. It enters crev- 
ices and stays. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not dissolve it, so the tooth 
brush leaves much of it intact. 

It dims the teeth, and month after 
month, between dental cleanings, it miay 
do a ceaseless damage. That is why 
tooth troubles come despite the daily 
brushing. 


What dentists urge 


Dentai science, after years of search- 
ing, has found a way to combat film. 
Authorities have amply proved it by many 
careful tests. 

It is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent—a_ scientific tooth 
paste. And leading dentists everywhere 
are urging its daily use. 


Sent to anyone who asks 


A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to anyone who asks, and millions have 


thus proved it. Every person owes 
himself that test. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 


buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

But pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 


teeth. So this method long seemed 
barred. Now science has discovered a 
harmless activating method, and active 
pepsin can be every day applied. 

Two other problems have been 
solved in Pepsodent. In three ways 
this tooth paste brings a new era in 
teeth cleaning. 

Watch the results of a ten-day test. 
Read the reason for them, then judge 
for yourself what is best. 


PAT. OF F. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, combined with two other newly-recognized 


essentials. 
by druggists in large tubes. 


Watch them whiten 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how they 
whiten as the film coat disappears. 
Cut out the coupon now. 











Now advised by leading dentists everywhere and supplied 
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The one proven way 


to protect cars against theft 


One hundred dollars reward ($100) will be paid by the Security 
Manufacturing Co., for the arrest and conviction on the charge 
of grand larceny, or other felony charges, of anyone operating 
an automobile guarded by a Security Auto Theft-Signal, or 
tampering with the Theft-Signal, or trying to remove it from 
the wheel of the car without the proper key. 


Security Auto Theft-Signal 


This Theft-Signal is a bright The Auto Theft- 

Signal does not interfere 
shackle that should be at- with any working part of 
tached to vour machine. No installa- 
wheel of vour car. It is locked tion cost. Easily and quickly 
put on and taken off bv the 
No muss, no incon- 


Security 
red enameled, pointed metal 


the right front 


na second by a §-pin tum- 
bler lock. Only 


can put it on and take it off. 


the owner owner 


venience. 


Ruste This svstem is now success- 
fully protecting over 200.000 


from 
lous thieves and joy 


Mith the Securit 
Theft-Signal placed on the 
right front wheel of 
car, both police and p 
are on guard. 


vou! automobiles unscrupu- 
rr) riders. 


Police Departments through- 


out the United States and 
If thev see anvone attempt- ;-- te ent eal bales , 
.s ne Canada are well informed of 

ng to drive off with a car 


wn .. this system. 
Auto Theft- 
to a wheel, There is a sty/e and size to fit 
vour car. If your 


with a Security 
Signal attached 


or tampering with the Theft- dealer 


‘ . ° 1° ’ P ° 
Signal, the immediately cant supply vou, write vour 
know he is a thief. nearest distributor, or us. 
FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS 
Security Sales Corporation, Security Sales Corporation, Chicago, I! 
New York, N. ¥ J. B. Weber, Indianapolis, Ind 
Campbell Motors Corporation, Security Sales Co., St Louis, Mo 
Boston, Mass Security Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo 
A.T.S. Sales Corporation. Buffalo, N. \ The Campbell Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Security Signal Sales Corporation, Auto Security Sales Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Wilmington, De! : Auto Theft-Signal Co. of Texas, 
Security Theft-Signal Co., Arl Cy San Antonio, Texas 
Ungar Buick Co., Miami, F! Auto Merchandise Co., Denver, Colo 
Security Auto-Theft Signal Sales Co Montana Hardwa:e Co., Butte, Mont 
’ \ 
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Hot mes, Cincinnati, ( t 


D.f yhie I Angeles, Cal 


CANADIAN MANUPACTURER 





Security Auto-Theft Signal Co. of Canada, Ltd Dunnville, Ontario 
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| me 


| friend could do it 


| matter 


| going to quote obligations, T'll give you one 
| — nobody on earth has any bigger obliga- 
tion than to keep his own health.” 

“That's a matter of opinion. Mrs. Mead 

| didn’t expect to marry a hermit. When a 
| man’s married, he takes on a new set of 
responsibilities. One or two of ‘em may 
happen to be expressed, but most of “em are 
implied. I've got more of an obligation to 
her than I have te myself, or to any one 
else, haven't I? My job is to do the best I 
can for everybody, with Amy first, and my- 
self last.” 

“And you're compromising between busi- 
ness and society, and you won't please either, 
and you'll smash yourself to boot.” She 
pressed the turf with her foot, and didn’t 
look at him. “Of course you know, though, 
that even if you do fail, you won't be a 
failure.” 

“Tt sounds like a paradox,”’ said Stephen. 

“Tt isn’t at all.” She suddenly faced him. 
“I'm going to talk to you perfectly frankly. 
Here you've a condition that needs every 
ounce of strength and every brain-cell 
you've got, and you're acting as though you 
want to kill vourself with it You look 
dreadfully. And if you'd only just once 
explain to Mrs. Mead the way you have to 

if you'd make her see that you can't 
hope to save your business and be a social 
lion, too — why, you might get somewhere 
I think you're the most unreasonable man 
I ever knew — and just about the stupidest 
and the finest. Of course you're angry at 
me; of course you think I'm saying harsh 
things about Mrs. Mead, but I'm not think- 
ing about her —I'm thinking about you 
She apparently doesn’t understand you at 


lall, and it’s absolutely your own fault.” 


“TL suppose so,” said Stephen, abstracted. 

“Tf L thought for ar instant she'd listen to 
me, I'd go to her myself.” 

“Nol” said Stephen, 
mustn't do that! For 
don't!’, 

“Oh, ['m not going to — it wouldn't do 
any of us any good. Don’t look so startled. 
1 said if 1 thought she'd take it from me, I'd 
talk to her myself. But that’s out of the 
No one but an awfully close 
But L wish you'd do 

You're not being 


“You 
sake, 


horrified. 
heaven's 


question. 


something about it. 
fair to yourself 7 
Stephen lifted his shoulders 
of fairness. Tm simply 
along until the dam_ breaks. 
thing is out cf my hands.” 


“It isn’t a 
plugging 
The whok 


“yo "RE not a fatalist!” F 
“No, it isn’t that. I don’t know what 


it is. Perhaps it’s gone so far that I almost 
don’t care I'm not going to settle this 
thing anyway other people are.” He 
turned his head for a moment. “ You've 


been a tremendous help to me ever since I 


met you.” 

His emphasis sent the color into her 
cheeks 

“Why, T only wish T had.” 

“ve thought about you a lot I often 


feel as though I'm crossing a terrific gorge 
on a mighty narrow and mighty rotten and 
shaky foot-bridge. But there's a fine solid 
railing to wt. You're the railing. Even if 
I don’t need it, it’s there. There wasn't 
anything specific you could do, but you've 
made me feel that if there had been, you'd 
have done it. And the more you disapprove 
of me, the more [ want to tell you. You 
scold me in a way that’s more uplifting than 
most people’s praise. I may be horribly 
conceited, but when I get to thinking about 
you, I always say to myself that you're one 
of the few real friends, and the only real 
woman friend, I ever had.” 

“There never was a man yet,” she said, 
“who was so big that he didn’t have to have 
some sort of encouragement; or some sort 
of brake. You don’t need to be goaded, 
you need to be held back. You are terribly 
conceited, but not in the way you said. 
That wasn't conceit; it’s just true. But 
you seem to imagine you can be an Edison 


and a Westinghouse and a Brummell all at 
the same time, and it can’t be done. And 
I know perfectly well that nothing I say 


is going to make the slightest difference, 
and that you're going right ahead and ruin 
your health with both eyes wide >pen, because 
you won't let Mrs. Mead realize that you're 
a man instead of a steam-engine. And if 
she doesn’t appreciate you, 1 do!” 
Stephen got to his feet. The reference to 
(Amy was a jarring note, but outwardly he 
ignored it. In his inner consciousness, how- 
ever, he was remotely pleased, as well as 
disturbed. “I've an appointment at half- 


past five This has been the most 
perfect afternoon Pve spent in ages And 
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if matters do go the wrong way, I'll be gladder 
yet of that railing.” He intended to smile 
down at her, but when he met her eyes, the 
smile stayed in his heart. “So far, all you’ye 
done is to point out how many varieties of 
an idiot Lam. Well, if I keep on being an 
idiot, and the worst occurs, are you just going 
to say ‘I told you so!’— or are you still going 
to be kind to me then?” 

Her eyes puzzled him. They were as 
direct as usual, but she seemed to be hiding 
behind them. 

“What would you suppose? TI really 
don’t look like a fair-weather friend, do [* 
I hate to have you suspect me, even in fun,” 

“IT don’t suspect you; I count on you, 
And if I do fail 

“There are times,” she said, averted, 
“when I believe you'll do better for yourself 
if you fail, than if you don't.” 

He told Amy about this conversation, and 
he was shocked by Amy’s reception of the 
confidence. She received his eulogies very 
coolly, and demanded, with indulgent 
amusement, to know what was the attrac- 
tion about Helen Raymond. — Stephen 
couldn't tell a hundred per cent. of the truth 
without giving Amy the idea that he was 
drawing a comparison; so that he tried to be 
diplomatic and succeeded only in_ being 
incoherent. Amy made a little grimace, and 
formed her own conclusions. 

He sat next Helen at another dinner 
(and silently blessed his hostess), he sat out 
dances with her, he isolated her at a tea to 
which Amy guided him. He told Amy that 
he had valuable appointments that day, 
but she laughed at him, and cajoled him, 
and insisted that he go; and then, to his 
vast perplexity, took him home early. For 
once, he would gladly have stayed, but it 
was something he couldn't very well express 
to Amy. He couldn't even make it logical 
to himself. 

He was still buoying up his nerves with 
stimulants, and altogether he had experienced 
half a dozen of those depressant brain- 
lapses, but he had reported no more of them 
to his physician. The prescription was 
obvious, and it was the one prescription he 
couldn't accept. 

He arrived at a day when in self-respect 
he had to make a mild protest to Amy, and 
she took it nobly — and then staggered him. 
“Of course, dear, if you can’t go, you can’t 
go. But if all you want is to stay home and 
rest, why, you don’t mind my going alone, 
do you? When I couldn't do anything for 
you anyway?” 

Stephen reconsidered, and set his jaw. 
“Td rather go with you than have you go 
without me.” 

“But, darling, it isn’t 
Lots of men let their wives 

“T don’t care what other men do; I didn’t 
marry other men’s wives.” 

“But darling 

Stephen waved his hand with finality. 
“It's settled, Amy.” He half expected 
that she would offer to renounce the engage- 
ment, but she didn’t 


bad as that! 


as 


“PFYONT vou know,” said Helen to him, 

“that no man can serve two masters? 
You must. be fearfully vainglorious — you're 
trying to serve three.” 

Stephen smiled at her out of eyes which had 
grown recessive. “Tell soon be over now,” 
he said. “Some people haven't your in- 
sight, Helen. They think that unless a 
big husky like me is actually moaning with 
pain, he must be all right. It’s only another 
week, at the outside. And perhaps society 
is a safety-valve for me. If I didn’t have to 
go out every night, I might work.” 

“Haven't you had an understanding with 
Mrs. Mead yet?” 

Stephen flushed. “I’ve tried it. But when 
she trusts me so implicitly to take care of 
her, and keep her happy, and to be success- 
ful I can’t go back on trust like that 
until ’'m made to. Would you if you were 
in my place?” 

She longed to blurt out that it was sel- 
fishness on Amy's part, and not trust, but 
she managed to hold her tongue. 

“I’ve tried so hard to help you,” she said, 
sorrowfully. 

“You've helped every minute of every day. 
You've given me courage.” 

“I’ve done all I can. You make me feel 
very incompetent, sometimes. But if ever 
you do need me — that’s silly, but [ want 
to say it — you know, don’t you?” 

He said that he did, and he promised, in the 
reverse of the traditional fashion, to let her 
know if ever he could use her services. 

This was on Monday, and on Wednesday, 
at mid-afternoon, he telephoned to Amy from 
his office In his mind, there was a cer 
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tain savage kink of retribution; Amy had al- 
wavs minimized his business worries, always 
scoffed at any hint of a forced reduction in 
their sexle of living. She had refused to 
listen to forecasts of what might happen, 
hound to listen to the logic 
actually There 
of concentrated bitterness 


ind now she was 
of what had happe ned 
Was an mstant 
during which Stephen hoped that she would 


suffer: but the mere sound of her voice put 


an end to his savagery 

* Amy L wish you'd do something 
for me. I wish you'd stay home this after- 
rhawon 

ma i OM Stephen!’ Her accent was pathe tu 
Is it so awfully important, dear? I was 
ust going out it’s a bridge-party for the 


Red Cross, and I'm on the committee.’ 
Stephen winced, and the lines deepened 
“Couldn't you contrive 


I'd rather like to 


ibout his eves 
to stay home for once? 
have you.” 

‘Why, I is it anything that couldn't 
wait until to-night, honey? Of course, if 
you're ill, or anything ‘ 

No he shortly, “I'm not ill.” 
There was a silence of several seconds 

“You see, 
vou didn’t tell me beforehand.” 

Stephen's shoulders drooped. “It’s noth- 
ing that can't wait, I Nothing'l! 
change it before to-night Go ahead to 
vour bridge-party.” A wave of acrid humor 
swept over him. “I hope 

He couldn't very well blame Amy for her 
to read his desires at long range; 


dear, when I'm on the commit- 


tee, and 


guess 


you win.” 


inability 
he could more easily blame himself, because 
he hadn't been categorical 

There was nothing for him to do in the 
office: indeed, he no longer had any respon- 
sibilities there, and he h id no privileges 

Listlessly, he put on his hat, and went out 
to the street. He had no purpose, no im- 
petus; he had no sense of direction or dis- 
tance, but when he came to himself, he had 
reached a familiar corner. The remainder 
of his walk was voluntary. 

As soon as Helen saw him, she exclaimed 


aloud. Tragedy was in his eyes, and in 
his bearing 

“Well, it’s all ovet said Stephen, and 
gave a harsh laugh “I thought you'd 


want to know.” 
She wasn't hiding le hind her eves to-day; 
could them a 
degree of pity which made him waver 
“You've failed?” 
He gnawed. his lips 
fell through yesterday 


instead, he distinguish in 


consolidation 


5 The 
I finished up this 


afternoon It feels like a pardon The 
SUSperse isnt there anv more 
She came to him, her brimming 


“It wasn't your fault 


Stephet shook his hea “It wasn't 

rs ithert 

You're so. tired tna depressed 

Ik backed way trom her =a said lad 
come to vou if I needed vou well, here | 
wn Do ou know what you can do? Don't 
let me be a babw about it That's all. Don’t 
let me talk about it. It’s over and done with 
And vou've been the onl support I've had 

What it means is starting over again, 

somehow Somebody Il have to hire mie 
It’s a come-down, but I'm not worried about 
that. Wut Ar ll think I been a bungler 
She can’t begin over agaim Phe contrast’s 
going to be too much for her | tell vou 
I won't have a tenth of what [ve had be 
fore Not a tenth I don't care, but it 
means moving into a cheap house, and 
firing servants, and staving out of society 
Society! His laugh was rasping “As 
though that were any sacrifice.” 

Shem ide he r Vow as calming as she could 
Please sit down, Stephen Please do 
He sat dow: nd stared fixedly at her 
“You've been mighty dear to me, Helen 
I can't stay here anv longer I've got to go 
home If I stay, Pll make a fool of myself.” 
“Stephen! Am [as useless as that?” 

‘Useless?” His voice sank “Helen, if 


I weren't married 

“sSh-h-h' You mustn't talk like that 
You mustn't 

‘But it’s true If | weren't married, I'd 


have asked you long ago to 
“Stephen, vou mustn't! 

He lifted his heavy eves Do you know it 
then Do vou know how much [ve cared?” 
She had to answer him ind she ga 
him the truth I couldn't help knowing 

it. could I 
“Tt isn’t dislovalto Amy. I'm crazy about 
her Im upset now on account of bet 


But if things had been different 

Yes, ste phen Yes 

He stood up nervously “T've got to go 
‘Is Amy waiting for vou? You shouldn't 
‘ she phen ‘e 


hav ome here first 


“No. She isn’t home. She's never home. 
She’s playing bridge somewhere.” 

“You're going home to be alone?” 

“Have to, [ guess.” 

“Oh, you poor boy!” 

It was the sharp note of sympathy which 
took away the final gram of his resistance 
He made an heroic attempt to master his 
mood, but it was futile. His mouth began to 
quiver, and his hands to tremble. “Helen! 
You don’t care that much! Thank Heaven 
that somebody cares!” He stumbled toward 
her, and she was in his arms. She was crying, 
and he kissed ‘her eyes She was trying to 
speak to him, and he kissed her lips. His 
whole frame was shaking uncentrollably. 

“I love you,” said Stephen, thickly. 
“IT love you and love you and love you 
better than anybody in the whole damned 
world — all but all but Amy.” 

And then he collapsed. 


* ie tlton B. 
appointed receiver for S. W. Mead & Co.. 


upon 


Mason was yesterday 


manufactu rers of gasoline f ngene Ss, 
the petition of creditors whose claims aggre- 
$275,000 The total assets of the 
said to be S860.000 of which 
Sy With isin land, buildings, and equi pme nt. 


and the 


gated 
company are 
liabilities are S880,000."° 

* Stephen W. Mead. pre sident of S. W 
Vead and Co.. is confined to his home, 902 
Vine Street, where he is suffering from ner- 
rous prostration 
difficulties. 1 
appointed yesterday.” 


brought about by business 


receiver for the company was 


AS SHE waited in the drawing-room of the 
+2 great stone house, Helen was cumula- 
tively impressed by the variation between 
these immediate surroundings, and those 
which Stephen had visualized for his future 
She knew, from what Stephen had told her, 
and from what she had read in the news 
papers, that for at least a little time, luxury 
would be foreign to him. Mechanically, she 
rehearsed for the hundredth time the speech 
she had come to make to Stephen’s wife; 
and she even added to it a sentence or two 
suggested by the present atmosphere 

Amy came in quietly, and left her social 
graces on the threshold. She bore the evi- 
dence of a profound shock: she betrayed it 
in every gesture and in inflection; 
but Helen, in her capacity of arbiter, gave 
Mrs. Mead no latitude of emotion. She 
couldn't enjoin herself from speculating 
what portion of the shock had had to do 
with Stephen's personal condition, and what 
part of it was bound up in the lesser catas- 
trophe which was responsible for that 
condition. It was a bitter and a cynical 
conjecture, and she was almost, but not 
Amy had deserved 


every 


quite, ashamed of it. 


iN. and Thiere 


“Miss Raymond.” The acknowledg- 
ment of Helen's presence was without 


welcome 

Helen rose to meet her. “IT came in for 
two reasons, Mrs. Mead. One of them was 
to ask about Stephen ~ 

Amy's response, like her attitude, was 
formal. ‘He's doing very nicely, thank vou 
The doctor says he’s doing as well as could 
be ¢ yper ted 

“Tm glad to hear that. 

“So good of you to ask.” 

Phere was a bleak pause while Helen mar- 
shalied her resolution 

“The other reason was even more impor- 
tant.” 

; Really - 

Helen wasn’t afraid of her, or of herself. 
She was merely afraid that she wouldn't suc- 
ceed in making her message clear enough 

*T came over to offer to be the best friend 
vou ever had, Mrs. Mead And I want to 
be oh, ever and ever so much.” 

Amy was unrelenting. “Thank you,” she 
said, at length. “Thank you.” 

Halen rested both her hands on the arms 
of her chair. in order that her tremor might 
not be evident 


“Tean talk to you frankly, can’t 1? We're 


both concerned about Stephen. I don't 
want to hurt you, but I do want to talk to 
you And if he’s getting better, every day 
counts.” 


Amy’s laugh was mirthless and brittle 
“T hope you haven't come with the idea of 
bringing me any news. If you have, you're 
too late. J know he’s in love with you.” 

Helen's heart began to pound dangerously, 
but she still was able to govern her voice 

“No, he isn’t.” 


Amy regarded her steadily. “‘ That isn’t 


true.” Her breath began to come more 
rapidly. “I’m not as short-sighted as you 
think.” 


“But it is true. T’ve been a substitute, 
Mrs. Mead. I've been a substitute for all 
the understanding he wanted from you. 
That's what I wanted to talk over with you. 
I've listened to all the things you never 
would let him tell you. I've been interested 
in what he was doing. I've tried to give him 
the encouragement you didn’t. I’ve been a 
substitute for the friend he should have had 
in you. I suppose he is awfully fond of me 
and I’m glad he is. I’m proud of it. I'm 
awfully fond of him, too. And if Stephen 
weren't the kind of man he is . . . What 
did you marry him for, anyway, Mrs. Mead? 
What on earth could you have seen in him? 
Let me tell you what I’re seen in him. He's 
big, and kind, and gentle, and generous — 
he ll kill himself to help the people he loves — 
he’s a scientific genius with business sense, 
and he’s a patriot, and he’s an intellectual. 
And in spite of all that, he’s got the soul of a 
little boy. Didn't you want any of that? 
Was it only on account of his money? Didn't 
you care anything at all about Stephen?” 

Amy’s eyes were wide and frightened. She 
was impelled to shriek aloud at her visitor, 
to order her out of the house, out of her 
sight, and yet she was restrained by the aw- 
ful fascination of seeing and hearing the 
girl who she thought had undermined her. 
“You've no right to speak like that. I won't 
permit it. You've no right.” 

Helen's voice dropped a semitone. “ You’ ve 
given it to me. The only reason he ever 
looked at me, in the first place, was because 
you threw him away. ... You've been a 
tyrant to him, and tyrant is only another 
name for coward. You've used your weak- 
ness to make you a tyrant. That’s even 
worse than using strength.” She was sitting 
forward on the edge of the divan, and every 
fibre of her was tense with sincerity. 
“Stephen had enough load for three men to 
carry, and you wouldn’t help him carry an 
ounce of it; you piled on more. He might 
have won his fight if you'd let him You 
wouldn't do it. Lt isn’t the failure of his busi- 
ness that’s done this to him; it’s the way 
you've hauled him around. You don’t think 
he'd have told you how he felt, do you? He 
didn’t have to tell me; T saw it. His pride 
wouldn't Jet nim seem weak to you — and 
you never stopped to think what he was 
doing. All you wanted of him was to pay 
the bills, and be an escort. And when the 
crash came, he wasn’t thinking of himself, 
he was thinking of you. Thinking of how 
your selfigh little soul would cringe at the 
idea of backing down from your social posi- 
tion. That's what I came to tell you. 
Stephen wouldn't, but T will.” 

In spite of her righteous fury, Amy had 
wilted before the assault. “I can’t 

‘ I won't allow you —” 

“There's no question of what you'll allow, 
I'm here. Do you know the first time I ever 
met him? It was at your dinner at the 
Country Club. He almost fainted at the 
table, and vou never saw it. That was two 
months ago: he's worked like a dog every 
day since, and you've dragged him around 
every night; it’s a miracle he kept going as 
long as this. And do you know the last time 
I saw him? The afternoon the receiver was 
appointed. He wanted to see you; I was 
just a substitute when you deserted him. 
He had to talk to somebody. He came to 
me —” Amy drew in her breath sharply 
“and he paid me the compliment of confiding 
in me what you should have heard first, and 
I gave him the sympathy you should have 
given him. I’m glad I did. I’m glad there 
was some one to make up for what you bun- 
coed him out of. Yes, buncoed!”’ 

Amy was sobbing broken-heartedly. “He 
kissed you. He kissed you. I know he did.” 

“Yes, he did. That should have been 
yours, too. Tt wasn’t for me — it was for 
sympathy. He'd have kissed the cook or 
anybody else who'd showed a little humanity 
to him that day. He worshiped you. And 
you let him suffer while you went out to 
play bridge for charity. You know what 
they say about charity, don’t you? I do care 
for him. Not the way you imagine, but be- 
cause I’m a woman and he’s a man who 
needs the protection of some woman, and 
can’t find it in his wife. I think I must care 
for him infinitely more than you do. If I 
didn’t, I wouldn’t be here, would 1? And 
you don’t deserve him. I said I came to 
offer to be your best friend. That, or your 
worst enemy. Because ... if you don't 
want him, I do. If you won't be human to 
him, I will. If you won't keep him, I'll take 
him away from you. And I can do it, Mrs. 
Mead, — I can do it, I can do it!” 

Amy was rigid. “You — think — you 
can, do you?” 

“T know I can.” 


"Leeuw a s 


There was a taut silence. And suddenly 
Amy choked. She gave an odd, broken 
laugh. She got up, and went across to the 
other woman, and sat down by her. Sat 
down, and clung to her, and laughed and 
cried together. 

“Oh, no, you couldn't. You know it, | 
saw youreyes. You're not that kind. Yoy 
couldn't. You wouldn’t have tried. It isn’t 
in you. You thought you could frighten me 
You almost did. You didn’t think you 
could make me suffer any more than I have 
these last few days, did you? I’ve had him 
all to myself since that afternoon. — Yoy 
must love him a great deal, or you couldn't 
have talked to me like that. Maybe you'd 
be a better wife for him than [’ve been. [’yp 
heen a pig. You did frighten me. Until yoy 
threatened, and then 1 knew. I saw your 
eyes. [hope you do love him. I hope every. 
body loves him. But I’ve taken care of him 
for two weeks; I’m not afraid of anybody 
now. 

The other woman was white. “You... 
you don’t believe me . . . evidently . , ” 

“N-neither do you.” 

The other woman, shorn of her power, 
unveiled as a reformer, embraced by Steph- 
en’s wife, broke down at last. 


“I... 1 wanted Stephen to be takep 
care of.” 
“I know. You're wonderful. He said 


you were. You're wonderful. You'd have 
terrified me into being good to him, wouldn't 
you? I don’t hate you; I need you. I never 
knew there was any one like you in all the 
world. Never anybody so brave. Tell me — 
would you have dared to try? Would you?” 

The other woman swallowed hard. “ What 
difference does that make? Don’t you think 
I would have?” 

“TI know you wouldn't.” 

Helen’s head drooped. “So do I.” 


At the crisis, they had given him morphine, 
and Stephen’s self had seemed to him to 
leave his body and to float upward through 
a velvet blackness shot through with the 
color of flames. That essence of Stephen's 
self hovered momentarily over the husk of 
Stephen's body, pitying it, and wondering 
what use to make of freedom. Then freedom 
proved not to be wholly free; for his winging 
consciousness was bound to the body by a 
scarlet thread of pain. The thread broke, 
and the breaking was accompanied by the 
murmur of all the waves in the sea. The 
consciousness of Stephen flew away into the 
sunshine. 

Long afterward, it flew down again, and 
descended through the soft blackness, and 
found iis refuge in the body. Slowly, he was 
aware that he lived, and that the torture of 
nerve-terminals was gone. He said no word; 
he didn’t open his eyes; he merely moved his 
hand. 


MALL, cool fingers enfolded it, and 
Stephen smiled. He knew that hereafter 
he need only to hold out his hand, and Amy 
would be beside him. He knew that exactly 
as Helen had prophesied, his failure had been 
a success. The only point that bothered him 
was that Amy never seemed to sleep. He 
must hasten his recovery, so as not to overtax 
her strength. He whispered this sentiment 
to her, and she laughed, and kissed him. 
“Sh-h-h! Don’t talk, baby! You always 
sleep all the morning, and I’m used to being 
up all night. Mr. and Mrs. Jack Spratt 
Mead. Isn’t it most convenient?” 


“Mr. and Mrs. Charles Raymond, and 
their daughter, Miss Helen Raymond, of 
Vermont Avenue, have left for an extended 
tour to Japan, China, and the Philippines. 
They contemplate a journey of at least a 
year.” 


“Stephen W. Mead, who has begun to 
convalesce from his recent illness, has been 
elected second vice-president and assistant 
general manager of the Republic Engineering 
Corporation, a new three-million dollar con- 
cern formed by the consolidation of several 
local companies, including S. W. Mead and 
Co. (insolvent) oy 


“Without doubt, the Charity Baill will be 
as usual the most significant social event of 
the season. A new chairman of the Execu- 
tire Committee will shortly be chosen to fil 
the vacancy made by the resignation of Mrs. 
Stephen W. Mead, who, to the great regré 
of her many friends, has canceled all her 80 
cial engagements for the season.” 

“RENTALS 146 Stewart Avenue. ¥ 
acre, frame house, 7 rooms and 2 baths. 


$2200. S. W. Mead, from City Realty Co.” 
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car owner gradually becom- 

ing conscious of his tires. If 
his first tires don’t give him 
what he has been led to expect, 
you will see him going back to 
the dealer for an allowance. 


Finally he reaches the point 
where he prefers to shoulder his 
losses himself rather than argue 
the matter out with the dealer. 


Meet him a year later and you 
will probably find him with two 
or three different makes of tires 
on his car. 


* * ” 


|: IS interesting to watch a 


There is less conviction in the 
minds of motorists about tires 
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today than about any other sub- 
ject connected with motoring. 
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ive Million More Tires than last year 
How much More Tire Economy 

















The driver of the car in the foreground 
probably does not realize that by rounding 
the corner too quickly he may be taking as 
much as a thousand miles out of his rear 
tires. 

A great deal of tire trouble can be 
avoided by slowing down to a reasonable 
speed in negotiating corners. 











allowances, all the selling talks 
that are presented for the motor- 
ist’s consideration, he goes along 
in his own way, seeking the tire 
that will give him the greatest 
economy. 


Often you see him running 
foul of the irresponsible dealer. 


But sooner or later he finds 
out that claims and allowances 
and selling talks can never take 
the place of performance. 


* * * 


More and more motorists are 
coming to realize that the only 


way to tire economy is through 
better tires. Avoiding the dealer 
whose idea of business is merely 
to fill the eye or to supply a 
market and going direct to the - 
merchant who deals in quality. 

Never has the United States 
Rubber Company’s policy of 
quality first been more thorough- 
ly justified or widely appre- 
ciated than it is today. 

Discounting, as it does, every 
temptation to force produc- 
tion in favor of a highly 
specialized, wholly standardized 
product. 

2 * 2 

Even when the production of 
U. S. Tires has reached two or 
three times its present figure, the 
test will still be not how many 
tires—but how good. 


United States Tires 


United States « 


Fifty-three 
factories 





The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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of radicalism to grasp the fact that these 
words are often “so much sound and fury”— 
that they are rituals, rather than a true ex- 
pression of the impulses which move radical 
lives , : 
[ lived among radicals for nearly eight 
years and for a time I took them with pro- 
found seriousness. I-continued with them, 
le my friends among them, until I knew 
thouseads. Some were wobblies and some 
were Socialist “Aldermen.” Some sat at the 
feet of Emma Goldman, while others were 

Myrmidons of Lenine. There were even 
Christian revolutionists, such as Bouck White 
and Dr. Ben Reitman. 

My conclusion, after these vears of per- 
sonal contact with them, is that radic als form 
atype by themselves. They are of a different 
temperament from other people; they are 
moved by a different set of emotions and 
impulses. No labor policy that does not take 
cognizance of this tempe ramental difference 
that makes men become rebels will ever be 
effective. We cannot abolish radicals by 
passing laws to suppress their doctrines. The 
type will still persist and it will only be de- 
flected into other adventures. ‘To tell the 
story of radicalism is to tell the story of its 
sharply defined types of men and women. 

In my own experience I have found three 
conspicuous types in every radical group. 
First, there is a type comprising most of the 
leaders of radicalism, which I shall call 
Humanity Savers — men of titanic egos, and 
colossal vanities and with an absurdly unde- 
veloped sense of humor. There is a second 
type composed of Hamiets and Dilettantes 
who have drifted into radicalism — weak, 
emotional men who dream impractical 
dreams and are carried away by fads. Be- 
low these is the third type, made up of the 
rank and file. To sketch these is to sketch 
contemporary radicalism. A few typical 
acquaintances stand out in my memory. 

Most conspicuous in every radical line-up 
are the Humanity Savers. They are apostles 
of demagoguery. They have entered the 
radical movement, not so much because they 
want to push Marx’s program, but because 
they want to get an audience to listen to their 
own programs. In my experience with radi- 
cals, I have listened to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine programs of emancipation. The 
next time I go into a radicai headquarters the 
thousandth man will tell me his. It is from 
such as these that the limelight heroes of the 
labor movement are chosen. 

Of course, Big Bill Haywood comes to 
mind as the outstanding representative of 
this type. He is the one figure, thrown up 
out of the turgid waters of the I. W. W., who 
has become a personage. He bulks in the 
history of his time. To his revolutionary fol- 
lowers, he bestrides the worid of labor like an 
heroic colossus. To the newspaper-reading 
public, he embodies all that is arresting, all 
that is romantic, all that is glitteringly per- 
verse in the mounting labor revolt. 

When Big Bill was only a newspaper legend 
to me, I was also among his worshipers. To 
me he was the strong man of America’s 
future the Napoleon, the Jean Jaurés. 
In later days I would have characterized him 
as the Lenine of America’s labor revolution. 
Then came the time when I worked beside 

im—was in daily contact with him. 
Probably no disappointment in my radical 
experience was as great as my disillusionment 
in regard to Haywood. The legend had been 
so glamorous, and the reality, I found, was 
$0 petty. 

I found him in no wise typical of the 
Humanity Savers, of whom he was the chief 
I found him in no wise even typical of the 
I. W. W. I had expected to meet a man of 
magnetism, of flashing inspiration and subtk 
plans. Instead, I met a broken, senile oppor- 
tunist, an uninspired mediocrity, occupied 
with the petty spites of organization politics 
and drifting planlessly, propelled by the dying 
momentum of his newspaper reputation; an 
ease-loving man, mountainous with cloying 
fat, haunted by the fear of jails and the long- 
ing for peace, and yet driven by a veritable 
perversity to follow the most strenuous of 
careers. Such is the present-day Haywood. 

An illustration will fill in the picture. I 
Was present some months ago at a bitter 
combat between Haywood and the then 
editor of Solidarity. Tt was a silly shindy 
one of those encounters where grown men, 
suddenly become boy s, bawl epithets and 


mit 


obscenities at each other. There were wild 
threats and an ugly moment when we thought 
they would fight. Most of us were evil enough 
to wish that they would. Finally it was 
ended by sheer exhaustion of lung power and 
the editor of Solidarity rushed up-stairs and 
wrote out his resignation. Haywood had 
demanded that a page of each issue be set 
aside for a communication signed by him. 
The editor objected to the “signed” part of it. 
Therefore the brawl. Afterward Haywood 
got his page 

What a commentary this, upon the career 
of America’s most illustrious revolutionist 
fighting and scheming to get his name in the 
I. W. W. papers! And yet it is such incidents 
that fill his daily life. Haywood has a horror 
of the day when leadership will slip from him 
and, lixe all weak men who feel that they 
must live up to a fickle fame, he is standing 
still. 

Now for the Humanity Savers. Haywood 
is‘unlike them for he has lost hope, and the 
true Humanity Saver hopes to the end. To 
find them we must search among the humbler 
“great.”” We must go to those whose egomania 
is an open, unstudied attitude. There, in 
caricature perhaps, we will catch all the fatu- 
ousness, all the braggart picturesqueness of 
the type. And thus we come to Trip Ham- 
mer Johnson. 

Johnson, of all the radicals, has discovered 
the secret formula for saving humanity. 
How? — you may ask. By demagoguery, by 
oratory, do you say, thinking of Haywood? 
In a stern, hard voice Trip Hammer Johnson 
will tell you that you are wrong, pitifully 
wrong. 

“It’s vibrations,” says Johnson. “Genu- 
ine Tom-Cat Vibrations. Show me a man 
who can throw a Tom-Cat Vibration, and I 
will show youa man who will rule the world.” 

And after a pause — 

“And that’s me!” 


rupt him in one of his more thoughtful mo- 
ments, he will “throw vibrations” at you 
and drive you away. 

I remember my first encounter with John- 
son. I was sitting at a table in a Radical 
“hang-out”’ on the North Side, drinking 
coffee with Sirfessor Wilkesbarre, another 
Humanity Saver. Trip Hammer suddenly 
thrust his dour face into the room, and seeing 
the Sirfessor, came to the table and chal- 
lenged him to debate. Long conversation 
followed 

I was extolling the virtues of the 1. W. W. 
Wilkesbarre had a philosophy of his own, a 
sort of Friedrich Nietzsche-Ragnar Redbeard 
jumble, which he called Supermanity. He 
was assailing me hotly as I dilated on indus- 
trial unionism and the creed of Haywood. 
Johnson was disdainfully silent; he favored 
me with a pitying gaze, and then leaned back 
in his chair emitting audible symptoms of 
boredom. At last, in mock seriousness, I 
shook my finger at my listeners. 

“When the crisis comes,” I demanded, 
“when the system crashes in confusion and 
chaos — if you repudiate the I. W. W., who 
is there who can step forward and take charge 
of the world?” 

As one man they both arose. 

“Supermanity will!’ barked the Sir- 
fessor. 

“T will!” roared Johnson, thumping him- 
self on the chest. 

That reply is characteristic of Trip Ham- 
mer; he is ready at all times to take charge 
of the world. The Sirfessors may trust in 
philosophies to save humanity, but Trip 
Hammer knows that humanity can be saved 
only by Trip Hammer. 

Once I attempted to flatter Johnson and 
met with disaster. He had been boring me 
for two hours, dilating upon Havelock Ellis 
and Krafft-Ebbing. Suddenly I burst out in 
mock enthusiasm. 
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Perhaps you have never heard of Trip 
Hammer Johnson. There was a time when 
France had never heard of Napoleon, Johnson 
will remind you. To be sure, Trip Hammer 
doesn’t flash in the spotlight, like Bill Hay- 
wood. He has never run for President, like 
Gene Debs. If you would understand the 
Humanity Savers you must know Johnson. 
Radicalism numbers among its followers 
countless Johnsons, each dreaming of world 
power, but Trip Hammer, with his many 
vibrations, is the most interesting specimen 
of the type. 

He is easily found by those who seek his 
wisdom. Go down State Street, in Chicago, 
past the “L” into that blighted district 
“south of Van Buren.” Turn into the 
twenty-five-cent hotel at the corner of Con- 
gress Street. On the second floor, sprawling 
in somber taciturnity before a window, you 
will find him. 

You will know him by his gigantic beetle- 
brow. You will know him by his huge body, 
by his heavy, drooping mustache which he is 
forever twisting, by his dreamy blue Norse- 
men’s eyes, by the three deep wrinkles that 
furrow his forehead as he sits and cerebrates. 
Perhaps Johnson won't talk to you after you 
find him for he may think you are a spy. 
Spies have followed him for twenty years, he 
suys. And if you are so tactless as to inter- 


“Johnson! You are one of the greatest 
scientists in the world si 

“Stop!” Johnson's voice rang out ven- 
omously as he pointed his finger rebukingly 
at me. 

“One of the greatest’ — Rot!” he bel- 
lowed. “IT am the greatest!” 

Of course, to such an announcement, I 
could make no reply. 

He pulled a sheaf of well-thumbed greasy 
papers from his pocket and shook them at 
me belligerently. 

“Let vou I. W. W. coyotes beat that!” 
he boasted. His voice dropped confidentally . 

“T am the master-mind of the revolution. 
In these papers lies the secret of perpetual 
motion! Discovered by me! I have merely 
to act, and the world is in my hands. I'll 
show you! One of the best —huh? Wait 
till Johnson's trip hammer falls.” 

In his lighter moods, the great man amuses 
himself by throwing vibrations at the ladies. 
Not that he is a ladies’ favorite. On the con- 
trary, ladies seem strangely uneasy and bored 
when the “master-mind” engages them in 
conversation. When they have made a hasty 
exit, Johnson will chuckle merrily: 

“See that? She was deadly afraid. I was 
throwing vibrations at her and she knew that 
[Thad her in my power. [Lt was my Tom-Cat 
Vibrations.” 


And so he gets joy even out of rebutfs 
Everything is grist in the mill of his gigantic 
vanity. Such is Trip Hammer Johnson 
And such, in more or less degree, are all the 
Humanity Savers 
extreme specimen of the type. All of them are 
egotists, all of them are boastful, all are 
tedious, dreary bores. And yet, everyone of 
them dreams, like Johnson, that some day he 
will rule the world. Gilbert K. Chesterton 
once said of a man: “He is an egoist without 
He might have said it of these 


Johnson's ego is but an 


an ego.” 
men. 

In 1917, when the first victories of bol 
shevism burst into the news a wave of 
excitement ran through the radical groups 
I was in Chicago and I remember the goings- 
on in the Socialist and I. W. W. National 
offices. There was a wild scramble of egos 
There were hot struggles between personal; 
ties, each seeking to overshadow the other 
All felt that it was now or never. For was 
not bolshevism coming? Who was to be the 
future Lenine, the destined Trotsky? Each 
felt the call of greatness in his own breast 

There was one great man who bellowed to 
the crowd at headquarters: “I am ready! 
Robespierre slumbers in this bosom.’ An- 
other began to read the life of Jean Paul 
Marat. Little Louis Fraina startled every- 
body by growing a beard 4 la Trotsky. Bill 
Haywood began to wear Gladstone collars 
John Reed affected proletarian garb and 
howled like a Comanche. All the while, in 
the background, sat Trip Hammer Johnson, 
watching with his cold, scornful eyes, chuck- 
ling ironically from time to time, wallowing 
in the delirious thought which he whispered 
sometimes to those he trusted: 

“Let them all rave! They'll have to come 
to me in the end — when Johnson begins to 
throw vibrations.” 

I sometimes wonder if Trip Hammer was 
not the sanest of them all. 

There was another Humanity Saver I was 
going to draw because he was so strikingly 
typical. But now I can’t, for I have just 
learned that he was a villain. He was cer- 
tainly true to form. He had the steeple 
skull, the bulging irregular forehead, the pug- 
nacious jaw. He had the Messianic way of 
talking. His conversation was colored with 
the very idiom of Marx. He was filled with 
all manner of banal humanitarianisms and 
moist sentimentalities and conventional rad- 
ical hallucinations. What a splendid lay 
figure to illustrate the type! 

But yesterday I learned that he wasn’t a 
Humanity Saver at all. He was a secret 
service man. They found the badge in his 
pocket. One must step with care in this 
world of Humanity Savers. 

Then there is the second type, the Hamlets. 
Radicalism is crowded with Hamlets. They 
are men with gorgeous visions and feeble 
wills. Their brains swim with alluring plans, 
plans that are always lost in words. Artzi- 
basheff drew an immortal picture of this type 
in his Russian Yourri. They pose and they 
gesture and they fume with theatrical earn- 
estness, but they never work. The Hamlets 
are more likable perhaps than the Humanity 
Savers, because they are not so savagely seri- 
ous. They are not egomaniacs, because they 
believe in nothing not even themselves 
They are derelicts of the spirit. They drift. 

There was an old Socialist called “Con- 
structive” Powell. Every time there was a 
Socialist gathering, he would get the floor 
and baw] for something “‘more constructive.”’ 
At the opening of every business meeting he 
would rise, and in grave, impressive voice, 
announce that he was going to bring a fateful 
project before the party under the head of 
“new business.”” And each week the project 
would be something staggeringly new. The 
party should start a daily newspaper, a co- 
operative ice plant, a Socialist college, a high- 
class magazine, a state-wide referendum, and 
countless similar undertakings. 

Sometimes his comrades would be artless 
enough to pass Powell's motions. In such 
cases, Powell would appear at the next meet- 
ing, repudiate the first project, and demand 
a special order of business for the presenta 
tion of a new and “more constructive” one 
We could never keep up with Powell. He 
always abandoned his ventures before the 
rest of us could begin. 

The party started a weekly paper. Powell 
appeared at the following meeting with a 
typewritten document. Every big adver- 
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tiser in the city was listed, and after each 
name, Powell read off a huge amount of 
money, usually in the thousands. 


‘Comrades,’ he said impressively, as he 
shook his black-rimmed spectacles at us, “I 
that amount of advertising from 
big men, if we run a hundred 
thousand copies. According to my figures, we 
can clear expenses and pay a dividend of one 
thousand dollars a week to each member of 
this local. There fore, | do solemnly 
that we print an edition of hundred 
thousand copies of our paper.” 

For moment, Powell had the meeting 
thousand dollars a week 
Capitalism began to seem much 
these revolutionists. At last, 
somebody mentioned the fact that it would 
cost several thousand dollars to print and 
distribute such an edition and that we had 
just one hundred dollars in the treasury. 
Powell wilted. 

One of the official organs of the lL. W. W. 
printed in Chicago is edited by Joe J. Jordan. 
Of the many revolutionary Hamlets I know, 
Joe J. Jordan is the most interesting and 
appealing. He is so typical, so dilettanteishly 
radical. My first impression of Jordan was 
a beery one. He burst in upon the one day, 
jovially jingled, and began to read me some of 
He plied me with questions. 

“Fellow worker!” he said, poking his in- 
dex finger into my ribs. “I know I'm drunk. 
But I’m proud of it. So long as this damna- 
ble capitalistic system lasts, 'm going to get 
drunk every month as a protest against it. 
There’s nothing else for a man to do under 
this damnable system.” 


can secure 
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move 


one 
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sweeter to 


his own poetry. 


ORDAN will write remarkable verse and he 
will make fervent speeches. He will burn 
with plans and ideals. But suddenly we find 
him disillusioned — something new has come 
to him which seems more alluring — and he 
turns a mental somersault, or he gets drunk. 
An English publicist once said that the 


| revolutionists would never change their en- 


|}who want 


| 


vironment because they would always change 
their minds. And a great many of these men 
bolshevism are Hamlets, Joe J. 
Jordans, professional changers of mind. 
Much in the labor movements that seems so 


| frightfully sinister to outsiders is but the play- 





heroics of these Hamlet dilettantes. 

It is from the two classes — the Humanity 
Savers and the Hamlets — that the American 
revolutionary leaders come. Below these 
two groups of spectacular ones, we find the 


third division —the radical rank and file. 
And we must draw a contrast here. The 
radical leadership is absurdly harmless. We 


have little to fear from Egomaniacs like John- 
son, or from Hamlets like Jordan. But to the 
radical rank and file we must concede an 
element of menace. 

The rank and file contains many silent and 
sinister fanatics. It includes embittered, il- 
literate men, to whom direct action is the 
only language of expression. It is the rank 
and file that roars on the picket lines. It is 
the rank and file that battles policemen and 
slugs the “open shoppers.” 

This is true particularly of the 1. W. W. 
and the Anarchists. The I. W. W. has its 
tinsel heroes and its speechifying emotion- 
squeezers. But there is an almost unprece- 
dented independence of action on the part of 
the rank and file. Probably no leader could 
bend the I. W. W. membership. Haywood 
himself does not dare to do more than drift 
with the tide. 

In 1917, when ninety-three of the picked 
leaders were sent away to long terms in 
ea there was none of the panic in 


the I. W. W. which Judge Landis had ex- 
pected (eet there was an expectancy of 
rejuvenation. New leaders would come to the 
frent. Old personal machines would be 


broken up. One of the highest officials in the 
I. W. W. gloated over the situation to me. 

“The ‘brain battery” has been sent away,” 
he exulted, with copious oaths. ** Now we can 
grow. The ‘stiffs’ will take hold.” 

Where the W. W. is strong —in the 
Northwest, in the Canadian O. B. U. — there 
we find this avgressive rank and file in the 
foreground. The I. W. W. rank and file is a 
composite type. We see him in tiresome 
repetition in the “ bindle stiffs” of the lumber 
couutry, in the “gandy dancers” of the west- 
ern railroads, in the abouts” of the 
harvest-belt and in the migratory boomers 
of the metal mining-camps. He is not a vivid 
personality and he is bleakly- unattractive to 
those who have an eye for romance. He is 
narrow, cynical, envenomed. He can and 
will fight, but that is all. 

Yet he is potentially dangerous. His pov- 
and misery of lot are constant breeders 
and hate. He harkens to his wild- 
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talking leaders 
doubts, once it has an ide. a. H 
rushes out with fanatical zeal to light the 
torches of revolt. Working in one of - 
I. W. W. offices is Sven Swanson, a fine ex, 
ample of the type. ss 

Swanson hasn't 
man. Time 


and his naive 


mind never 
absorbed 


always been a Working. 

he was a high se hool 
teacher in a western city. But he felt th 
call of the Revolution, began to exhort 
his pupils. The school bo: id discharged him 
and high school circles saw him no more. Hi 
next came to the surface as a clerk in an 
I. W. W. office. Now, Sven Sw anson js a 
proletarian of the proletariat. 

You feel the poed ve ist between him and the 
Humanity Savers and the Dilettantes as soon 
as you meet him. He isn’t seeking a place in 
the sun. He is never found in the high places 
of the I. W. W. He is not a poet, an artist 
nor an orator. He is content to keep books 
and toil slavishly “for the c ’ He gets 
inspiration from his own humility and self. 
immolation. To him, the Re volution j is a 
great never-ceasing mill into which men’s 
lives must be forever drawn and crushed for 
the final glory of the great “cause.” 

Swanson is not a likable man. His figure 
is tall and gaunt, his voice is harsh and tune- 


was when he 


and 


iuse, 


less. His talk is of no other subject than the 
Rev olution. On his head is the inevitabk 
I. W. W. cap, and shapeless shabby garments 


flap around his long spare limbs. He never 
reads, except books on the I. W. W. and on 
Russia. He never looks at the “capitalist” 
press. He never attends the “ capitalist’ 
moving picture shows. He keeps books for 
the LW. W. with an almost ecstatic joy, 

Far off in a western cit y, Swanson has a fam- 
ily. They didn’t follow him into the L. W, W, 
On the contrary, they have boiled with indig- 
nation ever since he left them. So Sven hes 
changed his name. The L. W. W. pays him 
$35 a week and each week he sends his 
family $28 and lives on the other $7, He 
cooks and lentils and rice and thin 
stews over the office gas-stove. He drinks hot 
water. He is lean, hungry, but he lives within 
his $7 a week and intoxicates himself with 
revolutionary drudgery. He has no sense 
of humor. He would fight to the death for 
the L. W. W. On any other subject he is 
coldly apathet ic. To see and know Swanson 
is to see and know the thousands of this 
nameless I. W. W. rank and file. 

The Socialist party rank and file is quite 
different. There is little inclination to self- 
sacrifice among them. Their belief is but a 
mob-belief, it has little depth. The typical 


roots 


hack-horse of the Socialist party — the 
“Jimmy Higgins,” they call him —is the 


man who believes that some day the party 
will elect a mayor in his city, as in Milwaukee. 
When that day comes, he dreams that he 
will be swept into office as an alderman ora 
city appointee. He discharges party duties 
diligently in the hope of that day. Perhaps 
he dreams of « social revolution eventually, 
but the election of a socialist mayor seems 
much more alluring. 

The average socialist party man clings to 
his home and the conventional family habits, 
and usually he has a bank account. The 
average [. W. W. is so immersed in the future 
that he scorns all the conventionalities and 
cautions of the present. He puts ona black 
shirt and makes a profession of revolt. 

Such are the men who want  bolshevism 
The contemporary radical movement in this 
country contains neither Napoleons nor 
Lenines. It is led by Quixotic figures, some 
egomaniacs, some dilettantes. The egomani- 
acs may be as windy as Johnson or as arro- 
gant as Bill Haywood, but they are all re 
lated, they all vibrate with the single chord of 
self. The dilettantes may be as crapulous as 
Jordan or as urbane as Max Eastman, but 
Dilettantes and Hamlets they remain be- 
cause agnosticism is their only pilot. By 
neither of these classes can new worlds be 
reared, for their metier is to destroy and 
criticize — not to construct. They are pro 
fessional “‘againsters.” They lack all the 
sane solid qualities that have made other 
men creative. 

And now we 
asked at the 


come back to the 
beginning of this article: 
radicalism a philosophy or is it only a tem 
perament?”” My that by and larg 
it is mostly temperament. If this is true, the 
successful antidote, the successful labor 
policy of the future, will be one based upon a 
psychological understanding of radicalism — 
a recognition of the fact that it is a brewagt 
of certain human elements, easily defined, 
readily isolated. 


question 


guess is 


MecCuvre’'s will publi hin an carey number 
another article hy Mr. Varn y entitled ‘X- Ray 
ing the Red Philosophy.” 
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The Four Sons of Eve — Continued 


admiration and 


be far from 


public to inspire 


immense 
desires, even though she may 
thinking of satisfying them 

As there were no other men in the world as 
vet save her husband, so little interesting to 
her, Eve thought of the blessed who were in 
heaven and had visited her when she lived in 
Pari dist 

“But God is King,” 
Strap at this point, “and those who surround 
him try to be perfect courtiers, adopting all 


‘ xplained | mM le 


his sentiments and passions with even more 
violence than the interested party himself 
No sooner had the Lord become angry with 
Eve and her husband and driven them from 
Paradise, than all the inhabitants of heaven 
ut her and Adam, refusing to speak to them.” 

Sometimes when Eve was contemplating 
herself on the clear, crystal-like surface of a 
small lake which served as a mirror, she 
verhead a rumor of wings It 
was some archangel or celestial minister 
Eve knew his name; remembered perfectly 
that he had been introduced to her and had 
ttended her afternoon receptions in Para- 


would heat 


dise tut no matter how much she coughed, 
hummed or tried to attract his attention by 
issuming interesting postures, the aerial 


traveler would refuse to recognize her, flapping 
his wings to get away as rapidly as possible 

‘What is the use of being beautiful and 
well dressed when one 
visits, cannot hold receptions and must live 
she would 


does not receive 
like an outcast from good soct ty 
complain 

In a rage, she would tear her most original 
gowns as soon a8 made; she would then cry 
desperately As a relief from all her mis- 
fortunes she would pick a quarrel with poor 
Adam, accusing him of being responsible for 


the loss of Paradis« 


‘You, yes, it is your fault" she would 
rage. “It was you who made me lose Para- 
cis ind all my excellent friendships It 
was you who fixed up with the serpent the 
plot that ungered the Lord.’ 

If you gave a little more attention to our 

hildren, Adam would dare to suggest 


And devoted less time to your gowns 
Her indignation at these vulgar hints from 
her husbaud would make Eve wax poetical 


You poor, poor idiot!" she would reply, 
how can | make you understand? Look at 
wind. It is less interesting than Eve; it 
lacks a body, and yet it moves not without 
wrapping itself in a mantle of dust when it 
travels along the roads or in a cloak of dry 
leaves when it journeys through the woods' 
()' CASIONALLY a cherub would fly 
iround the farm like a lost pigeon A 
fugitive ft 1 few hours from the celestial 
horuses, he had ventured to the lower re 
ons of e earth, | ping to obtain forgive- 
s for this « pade by telling the kind Lord 
rvtl | had n and how buman 
fairy wer getting on after the first sin Eve, 
ith tl of a curious Woman, was not 
t liscovering the chubby head, hidden 


behind the thick foliage of a tree spying on her 


My child she would call up to 
iim, smiling one of her best smile “Do 
uu come from abo How is the Lord?” 
The celestial child, upon being found out 
would draw near and drop upon the lap o 

the first womar 
Tl Lord was the re er immuta 
ble and magnifcen 
When you see him I would recom 
mend, “tell him that I deepl regret my dis 


obedience Ihe fine time I had in Para 
cise! What splendid ifternoon receptions 
we had there! How c/ they were! And 


the celestial tarts 
This was another of her regrets the 
lestial tarts She missed them as much as 
her distinguished connections Adam tried 
in vain to sharpen his wits to find an ack 


quate substitute; he made corn cakes and 
of bees recently 


inventing the 


served them with the honey 
subdued; he dried the grape 
raisin before there was wine and making 
pudding with it. Neither of these could 
make his wife forget the sweet tarts that she 
used to order from heaven for the receptions 
she gave in Paradise from five to seven 
“Tell him also,”” Eve would continue to 
instruct the angel, “that we have to work a 
great deal and suffer even more. Tell him 
we want to see him again, just once again, 
that he may hear our apologies and know 
our troubles. My husband and I want to be 
sure that he does not bear us any ill will.” 
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“I shall do as vou say,” the winged child 
would reply 

lhen the angel would flap his wings twice 
and presto! — he was lost in the clouds. 

Many and frequent were the messages of 
this kind sent without Eve receiving any 
response. Generally the cherub never re- 
turned to the human dominions, but once in 
a while Adam's wife would recognize the face 
of the celestial flier. 

“I know who you are, my little fellow,” 
Eve would admonish. ** You were around here 
last week. Did you deliver my message to the 
Lord? What did he reply to my petition?” 


(Tue angels nearly always remained silent 
or mumbled a few meaningless words, 
like well-bred boys who know that one must 
never say disagreeable things to a lady 

“But he must have said something,” poor 
Eve would insist. “Come, now, speak!” 

And it so happened that she met once one 
of the most daring cherubs—a little fellow 
with a roguish face who answered her: 

“Yes, ma'am; he did say something. When 
I gave him your message the Lord answered: 
‘But is that pair of scoundrels still alive?” 

Eve chose to believe that it was a childish 
prank. The Lord could not have said that. 
If he continued to remain invisible it was 
due, no doubt, to bis being very busy man- 
aging his infinite dominions which scarcely 
left him a moment for rest. 

One morning her faith in the divine kind- 
ness was rewarded. A heavenly messenger- 
boy came hopping down from cloud to cloud, 
paging Eve at the top of his voice. 

“Listen here, woman,” he said breezily, 
“if it does not rain this afternoon, the Lord 
may come around for a short visit. It’s so 
long since he saw the earth! Last night, 
talking to Michael, the archangel, he said: 
‘I wonder what has become of that pair of 
rascals I'd like to see them again!” 

Eve was overwhelmed by the announce- 
ment of this visit, despite the fact that she 
had desired it so vehemently. She shouted 
after Adam who was in a neighboring field, 
his back bent over his work, as usual, and he 
came running. 

“There was some excitement on that farm, 
boys!”’ explained Uncle Strap. “It was just 
like the eve of a patron-saint celebration in 
one of our Spanish villages, when the women 
start fixing the house and begin to make 
preparations to cook the grand meal of the 
following day. Well, Adam’s wife swept and 
washed the floor of the parlor, the kitchen 
and the bedroom Then she put a new 
spread on the bed and scrubbed the chairs 
with soap and sand. She next turned her 
attention to the family clothes, and when she 
saw that ber husband's lamb-skin coat was 
not presentable, she made him in a few min- 
utes a shirt of dry leaves. For a man it was 
good enough!” 

Then Eve had devoted the rest of the time 
to her own embellishment She stood per- 
plexed before the few hundred gowns which 
she had designed and stored away 

“My lands! What shall I put on to re- 
ceive such a powerful personage?” she asked 
herself. “I haven't a thing to wear!” 

She looked fondly for one brief moment at 
i long, blac k gown of severe cut which did 
not show a single line of her white body She 
thought at once that all those coming to 
visit her were men and that it would not be 
right to receive them so austerely. She had 
just selected one of those mixed dresses 
which was extremely daring at one end and 
compensatingly prudish at the other, when a 
veritable tempest of cries and screams broke 

An uprising of her numerous 
There were scarcely a hundred of 
them, and yet it seemed that the entire 
world was screaming. For the first time in 
her life, Eve took a good look at her children 
They were too ugly to be presented to the 
Almighty. Their hair was tangled, and 
their noses crusty with dirt 

Eve, absorbed entirely by 
had neglected them for months 

“How can I present these rogues to the 
Lord?” she exclaimed in despair. “The 
Lord is going to say that I am slovenly, and 
a poor mother. The fact is that the Lord is 
a man and men don’t realize how hard it is 
to take care of so many brats.” 

And, thereupon, she began to abuse Adam 
as if he were solely responsible for the state 
of neglect in which the children found them- 
selves 


upon her 
progeny! 


her fashions, 


But time flew and something had to be 
done. After many doubts and much hesita- 
tion, she selected her favorite sons (Is there a 
mother who does not have them?) and 
washed and dressed them becomingly. ‘The 
others she drove toward a stable, and locked 
them up despite their protests. 

They were coming! Eve barely had time 
enough to rearrange her dress, smoothing the 
wrinkles made during her struggle with the 
wretched children, and to give her hair a 
final touch 

On the line of the horizon, a cloudlike 
column, very white and luminous descended 
from heaven until it touched the earth. The 
earth resounded with the beating of innumer- 
able wings and the music of a great chorus 
whose hosannas seemed to echo and re-echo 
through infinite space. 

The first celestial tourists were beginning 
to alight from the interior of a cloud in which 
they had arrived; some were already walking 
along the path which led to the farmhouse 
surrounded by such radiance that it seemed 
as if all the stars of heaven had come down 
to play among Adam’s wheat-fields. 

First came the guard of honor, a detach- 
ment of archangels arrayed from top to toe 
in shining, golden armor. After sheathing 
their flaming swords, all approached Eve to 
greet and compliment her, assuring her that 
she grew younger every day and that she 
was just as pretty and attractive as when she 
was in Paradise. 

“All soldiers are like that,’ explained 
Uncle Strap. “Wherever there is a woman, 
there they go as if the order to charge had 
been sounded. Some of them, bolder than 
the others, stretched their arms trying to 
combine action with words, and Eve had to 
use her broom. They fled before her counter- 
offensive and ran all over the orchard.” 

Uncle Strap chuckled and continued: 

“Poor Adam didn’t know what to do. 
‘There go my figs and my peaches, — all 
my fruit!’ and he threw up his hands. I 
think he would have preferred to have been 
hit by a cyclone. He swore a little but kept 
his temper like the tactful man he was ” 

The Lord had arrived. His beard was of 
shining silver and on his head he carried a 
splendent triangle which flashed like the 
sun. Behind him came Michael in armor 
richly inlaid with precious stones arranged in 
fantastic designs, followed by the ministers 
and high dignitaries of the celestial court. 

“The Creator greeted Adam with a pity- 
ing smile,” said Uncle Strap. “‘How are you 
getting along, poor fellow?’ the Lord asked 
him. ‘Has your wife got you into any new 
adventures?” And he gave Eve a little slap 
in the face, the sort of slap one gives to a per- 
son with a bad reputation but likable ways, 
and he said, ‘Hallo, you scapegrace, have 
you turned over a new leaf?’” 

Overwhelmed by so much simplicity and 
affability, the couple offered the Lord the 
only thing they had at home which resem- 
bled a throne — an armchair! 

“And it was some chair, boys!” exclaimed 
Uncle Strap enthusiastically “Roomy, 
comfortable, made of strong carob wood, 
with a seat of the finest esparto-grass braid 
the sort of armchair that only the parish- 
priest of a rich village could afford.” 

The Lord, comfortably seated in the arm- 
chair, and quite pleased, was hearing all 
about Adam's affairs, his hardships, the 
troubles he had to get food for himself and 
his family. 


= QERVES thee right, Adam,” he would an 

— swer, his resplendent beard bisected by 
the most engaging smile. “*That will teach 
thee never again to disobey thy elders, and, 
espet ially, never to follow again the advice 
of a woman. Didst thou think thou hadst 
come to the world to get free meals as in 
Paradise, and follow thy own caprices? Suffer, 
my son, work and endure, and thus wilt 
thou learn to respect thy superiors.” 

Then the Creator would look at Eve. At 
first his glances were full of curiosity and 
anger. She was the first woman he had ever 
seen dressed. Whence came that rare ani 
mal of fantastic plumage, that wingless par- 
rot whose absurd shape and discordant 
colors he had been unable to conceive even 
in his wildest moments of creative frenzy 
when he made the world? 

Eve, realizing that she was being observed, 
would assume postures of studious careless- 
ness. She would artfully place herself in 


——————_____ 


which showed her ch; ; 
finery to the best po el ‘ie 
would smile the sweetest smile! ie 

And the Almighty,” Uncle Strap com. 
mented, “began to admit that there Was 
certain charm in those feminine creations 
which at first had seemed to him so lees, 
herent. ‘F rivolous, she is the same frivolous 
young woman,’ whispered the Lord, speaking 
of Eve, to the mighty champion Michael. 
who followed him everywhere and stood ne 
behind his armchair. * This girl is the Same 
little goose we knew. But that frippery 
isn’t bad at all. [ admit that it is not bad 
at all.’” 

It is possible that these considerations, to. 
gether with Eve's best smiles and Adam's 
humble silence, softened the Lord's heart 
He seemed to regret his previous asperity and 
added kindly: 

“Don’t think that I am going to forgive 
you and permit you to return to the plea. 
sures of Paradise. What is done is done. 
My curse must be expiated. My word is 
sacred; if 1 broke it I would deny myself 

. But since [ have come into your home. 
I shall not go away without leaving some 
remembrance of my stay. To you there js 
nothing I can give; you are accursed. But 
your children are innocent and it is my wish 
to give them a gift. I thought you had q 
larger progeny. Four only! . . . My pres. 
ents certainly will not ruin me. Come, Eve, 
bring forth your children.” 


positions 


HE four imps lined up in front of the 
Almighty and he looked them over 
carefully for a long while. 

“Step forward!” said the Lord at last, 
designating a fat, serious, keen-eyed little 
fellow who had been watching the proceed- 
ings with knitted brows and a finger stuck in 
his nose. ‘Thou shalt be given the power 
of judging thy equals. Thou shalt be the 
dispenser of Justice; at thy pleasure shalt 
thou interpret the laws made by the others 
Thine will be the privilege to say what is 
right and what is wrong, changing thy 
opinion every century. Thou shalt subject 
all delinquents to the same rules which will 
be about as wise as trying to cure all the sick 
with the same medicine. Thy position will 
be the most secure, the most impregnable. 
Men will eventually question all things and 
doubt everything; some day they will dis- 
cuss me and even deny my existence. But 
fear thou not for thyself. Thou shalt be 
august and infallible Justice without which 
life is impossible. Even those who pride 
themselves in their utter unbelief will be 
come indignant if any one with the audacity 
of a madman should dare to question thy 
usefulness. If thou shouldst perchance blun- 
der terribly, the majority will conceal thy 
horrible error in the name of ‘the inviola- 
bility of judicial judgments ae 

Then he motioned to another boy to step 
forward. This one was a dark, jolly, frisky 
little man with a sharp-pointed head, strong 
jaw, and ears which projected somewhat 
from his skull. He always carried a club in 
his right hand to beat his brothers. At 
mealtime he snatched the best morsels from 
the others, threatening them with his cudgel 
When he came within a few paces of the 
Almighty, he stood at rigid attention, arms 
straight down at his sides, eyes front, like a 
well-drilled German soldier. 

The Lord said: 

“Thou shalt be the warrior and chieftain 
Thou shalt lead men unto death as a butcher 
drives the herds to the slaughter-house; and 
despite this, all shall admire and acclaim 
thee, even the sons of the slaughtered, for 
thou shalt use as fetishes of inexhausti- 
ble power the words ‘Glory, Honor, Coun- 
try and Flag.” Men will have laws and 
commandments which will bid them ‘Thou 
shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal; thow 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ But like 
a demigod, thou shalt live beyond Good and 
Evil If the others kill, they will be ad: 
judged criminals and will end their days ina 
prison or on the scaffold. Thou, on the 
other hand, shalt be the greater in proportion 
as thou killest, and when the people shall st 
thee covered with human blood, they wil 
exclaim, ‘Behold the hero!’ 

“Shouldst thou desire to seize a territory, 
the first thing thou must do is to use fore 
and occupy it, exterminating all those who 
try to stop thee. Thou wilt never fail t 
find jurists who will [Continued on page 59 
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| T has been said that the 
li only throne which re- 
mains unshaken is 
baby’s. He reigns su- 
preme while adoring 
parents seek untiringly 
to give him every comfort. How care- 
fully the tender, flower-like skin must 
be bathed,— what gentle treatment is 
necessary if the scalp is to be kept 
healthy, and the hair soft and silky. 
Mothers know all this and many of 
the wisest use Resinol Soap. They 








H Fang and /tis Court 





know it is perfectly pure and will keep 
baby wholesome and sweet,—at the 
same time tending to prevent rashes 
and chafing. 


Besides being so effective for King Baby, 
mothers find Resinol Soap delightful for 
preserving and improving their own com- 
plexions. Use it as directed and see if you 
cannot feel how much easier the pores 
breathe, after being refreshed by its sooth- 
ing, cleansing ingredients. 

For the daily bath Father declares there 
is nothing more stimulating. He also says 
Resinol Shaving Stick is the best ever be- 
cause it leaves his face free from the dry, 
burning, after-shaving effects. 


At all drug and toilet goods counters. Trial Free. 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 









































And in Today’s 
Acute Transportation 


Situation 


when Reflex equipped 


truck fleets, due to freight 
ind expre condi ns, are 
being operated lay ind 
night keeping material 
moving in and out of fac- 
torie 


—when Reflex equi ped 


passenger cars are being 
used more and more in 
business— 
—the abov illu trated 
Reflex 5; 
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3064 W. 106th Street 
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The Logical Field for Motor Trucks 


NDER_ wartime _ pressure 
the benefits of coiperation 
co-ordination — were 
proved by transportation 
systems developed in France. The hitherto 
ample facilities, both shipping and railroads, 
and their disjointed terminals were laced up 
by motor-trucks over night with a resulting 
tremendous increase in tonnage capacity. 

It necessity is the mother of invention, 
the motor-truck can aptly be termed that 
mother’s most notable child, because of all 
the available transportation facilities it 
alone was decorated with the Croix de Guerre 

How best to capitalize our wartime trans- 
portation experience for relief of present 
overtaxed transportation facilities with a 
resulting extension of commerce is the sub- 
ject of the hour. Unless a solution is soon 
found we will suffer a curtailment of indus- 
trial activities to the extent of personal 
hardships and individual deprivations within 
the near future 

Embargoes caused by congestion are com- 
pounding with alarming rapidity and have 
uwakened every thinking man to an appre- 
ciation of our national transportation de- 
ficiencies. All took to the motor-truck as a 
solution, but, due to the absence of concerted 
effort, there is too much theorizing with 
resulting overconfidence in possibilit ies which 
never will materialize until selfish corporate 
and individual perquisites are discarded and 
& Spirit of cojperation is developed. 

Every medium of transportation has its 
possibilities and its limitations. Co-ordina- 
tion demands the allotment of each to the 
field of service in which it can be utilized to 
its greatest efficiency. The high cost of 
transportation is the result of non-intelligent 
allotment of equipment and is reflected in 
the present chaotic condition. 

It is foolish to advocate motor-trucks as 
a panacea for all transportation evils. Such 
misplaced enthusiasm is doubtless the great- 
est detriment to universal adoption of the 
truck, for prospective users are thus invited 
to demand transportation returns on their 
truck investment to meet which the truck 
was never designed. As a war emergency 
measure the “ship by truck” slogan helped 
to some extent because the cost of time 
was of greater consideration than the per 
ton mile cost of transportation. 

Now the situation is different, for the per 
ton mile cost of transportation becomes an 
ingredient in the manufacturing and market- 
ing cost of every commodity and, unless 
the rates for that ton mile are kept within 
reasonable bounds, our national production 
activities will suffer 

Just as volume production counts for 
lower manufacturing costs in an industry, so 
does volume tonnage count for a decrease 
in the cost of transportation. It is just as 
illogical to consider trucks with commodity 
load limits of from five to seven and a half 
transportation competition with 
railroads, as it is to compare the tonnage 
cost of railroad transportation with the 
tonnage cost of water transportation. 

The expense of handling freight 
is the prime element affecting transportation 
costs. For this reason short haul rates in 
ill forms of transportation are out of all ratio 
with long haul rates. In actual competition 
with railroads the truck can compete as far 
is its operating costs permit it to work 
within the limits of existing tariffs, plus that 
portion of the through cost which is repre- 
sented by the cartage rates paid by con- 
signees and consignors between freight sta- 


tons im 


labor 


tion and store door. 


by Benjamin F. Fitch 


be of much assistance to that community; 
but, on the other hand, there are cities or 
towns whose activities are largely mer- 
chandising and whose shipments are to local 
points; there the truck can be used within 
the mileage limitations of the published tariff, 
plus the previously mentioned cartage cost 
to consignee and consignor between stations 
and warehouses. 

Considering the dual influence of economic 
merchandising and pyramiding costs to 
obtain trade, it is impossible for any one 
to state the mileage limitations of trucks 
in competition with our public carriers. 
Therefore, it is best to pass the question 
along to merchants and shippers for their 
individual consideration; they know best the 
opportunities of their particular line of trade. 
It is safe however, to say that all business 
taken away from the carriers at an increased 
cost to the consumer results in actual 
economies to the carrier, because of the fact 
that by present practise the short haul tariffs 
are confiscating the profits from long haul 
tariffs, thus decreasing the financial returns 
of railway security holders. 

Since the constantly increasing labor costs 
in the handling of freight are directly reflected 
in railroad earnings, and since to the scarcity 
of labor is due the interrupted movement 
of freight, it would appear that the cur- 
tailment of the carriers’ demands upon phys- 
ical labor is of prime importance. It is 
necessary unless the public is to be saddled 
with constantly increasing assessments in 
the form of rising rates. 


THE motor-truck will never prove a solu- 
tion of our transportation problem in 
competition with the railroads, because at 
best it only offers better service at higher 
rates—but, as an adjunct to the service of 
our common carriers, if used to consolidate 
and distribute unit loads at all principal 
industrial or terminal points for the im- 
mediate release of our carriers’ box-car equip- 
ment — it is indispensable. The logical field 
1or motor transportation is in the service 
of railroads at terminal points. Its potential 
efficiency, so used, is unlimited, and in this 
field the result will be transportation econo- 
mies, whereas in competition with the carriers 
it will only create transportation extrav- 
ugances. 

The standard American box-car in local 
way service is a hindrance to economic 
operation. A possible solution of this trans- 
portation difficulty is the unit container. 

All the railroads entering Cincinnati, 
progressively agreed to utilize a unit con- 
tainer system of handiing freight. While 
the service is but started, the benefits are 
apparent, for the bulk movement of freight 
in these unit containers passes by motor- 
truck between freight stations, over city 
streets. Sixty-six thousand freight cars annu- 
ally are already released at Cincinnati for 
main-line service, and available trucking 
labor works at thirty per cent. greater effi- 
ciency. In addition over 300,000 switch 
cut movements, which previously handi- 
capped through-line traffic, are eliminated, 
all with the result that the Cincinnati 
terminal, previously noted for congestion and 
delays, is now efficiently operated. 

Years ago a horse transfer company carted 
all this freight between stations, but the 
increase in volume outgrew their equipment 


until in 1918 they handled approx. 
imately but forty per cent., the 
remaining sixty per cent. being 
loaded in box-cars, for switching to 
connections. These box-cars suffered ever. 
increasing delays in transit and consumed 
both trackage rights and switch-engine 
efficiency to the hindrance of the movement 
of through cars. 

Further complicating the situation was 
the demand for movement of a large Volume 
of freight between main freight stations and 
the suburban or zone stations. Drays were 
impossible in this service and all such freight 
was moved in box-cars from sub-stations to 
the main stations for consolidation in fine 
cars. 

The Motor Terminals Company developed 
an operating system and equipment, which 
was adopted by the railroads to secure relief. 
Two hundred and twenty-five of these con- 
tainers on platforms within the freight 
houses are used bet ween the twenty-eight 
stations of the seven railroads entering 
Cincinnati. On the inbound platforms there 
are now containers for each station move- 
ment demand. So located, they function as 
sorting bins to which freight enjoys a direct 
run from car. If a railroad has a daily move- 
ment demand to six stations, six of these 
empty containers are on its inbound plat- 
form, but, where platforms are long, there 
are two and in some instances four groupings 
of bodies, tnus shortening hand trucking 
distances. 

When loaded, these bodies are dispatched 
under seal by motor-truck to another station 
for unloading, reloading and_redispatch. 
They are handled to and from motor-trucks 
by traveling cranes. These cranes are elec- 
trically operated both for lift and travel and 
one man unloads and reloads a motor-truck 
within a minute. Operating schedules permit 
but five minutes delay to a truck at each 
station. 

The remarkable thing is that fifteen trucks 
are to-day handling the freight between main 
stations, which would have required 250 
drays, and in addition are making a long haul 
of all sub-station freight, which would have 
had to move by cars even if 250 transfer 
drays were available. 

This service is only the cornerstone of ulti- 
mate terminal practise in which trucks are 
absolutely indispensable because they meet 
the demands of railroads at approximately 
fifty per cent. of the cost of previous opera- 
tion. 

When the terminals are equipped, these 
unit containers can be loaded not only for 
stations and shippers within the terminal, but 
for way stations or local points on the rails 
between terminals. 

With the motor-truck and demountable 
unit bodies lacing up terminal facilities, de- 
mands on labor will be minimized, operating 
efficiency assured and the flexible truck, as a 
terminal auxiliary, can discharge the ever- 
fluctuating volume demand of short haul 
movements through the simple expedient of 
re-routing. Thus will the motor-truck’s 
radius of operation establish itself through 
experience of competitive costs in moving 
these unit containers over rails or over roads. 
Regardless of the radius within which a truck 
can work at its highest efficiency, the fact 
remains that trucks will ream out the small 
neck of our transportation bottle, assuring to 
railroads the same freedom of movement 
within terminals which they enjoy in line 
transportation. 

The Cincinnati experiment has established 
the logical field for 
motor-trucks in 





It is impossible to 
prophesy the actual 
limitations of truck 
competition with 
railroads without a 
detailed study of rate 
classifications and 
average distribution 
from the centers from 
which it is proposed 
to operate fleets of 
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Gentlemen:- 
Please send me, without cost, a copy of your booklet by Waldemar 
Kaempffert, ‘“The Motor Truck in Business.” 


Motor Truck Information 


Automobile Editor, McClure’s Magazine 
25 West 44th Street, New York City 


Check here if you desire to have sent to you manufacturers’ literature 
describing the various makes of trucks. 


transportation. 
Their adoption and 
use by the railroads 
will prove the salva- 
tion of our common 


carriers. Industry 
will then enjoy 4 
continuous uninter- 


rupted movement of 
all merchandise com- 
modities, less 
burden of cost now 
harnessed on them by 
congestion and re 
sulting embargoes. 
With such possibili- 
ties, why advocate 
motor-trucks m 
costly — competition 
with railroads? 
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General Motors Trucks 


GMC Trucks are inherently 
good—the good is built into them. 
That is the reason why GMC users 
get so much good out of their 
Trucks. That is the reason for 
the satisfactory, uninterrupted 
service which GMC Trucks give 
over a long period of time. Repeat 
orders from satisfied owners fur- 
nish the best proof of their quality. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICH. 
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America’s Exclusive Knight- Six. 








MOOTH,, silent flexibility in a motor that 

is positively free from carbon troubles, 

gives R & V Knight predominance 
among the more powerful six cylinder cars 
today. There are no valves to be ground, no 
tappets that stick; the longer you drive it the 
smoother and more silent it runs. 




































; As distinctive in beauty as it is in operation, 
ee R & V Knight possesses that sturdy construc- 

| tion, refinement of design and luxurious com- 
: fort which distinguish the car of elegance. 
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Until 1910 the car made by this company was 

known as the Moline; from 1910 to 1913 as 

the Moline-Dreadnaught; from 1913 to 1919 

as the Moline-Knight, and it has now been ro 
christened the R & V Knight. p 





7 Passenter Touring—-7 Passendter Sedan—-4 Passenger Coupe 
4 : 4 Passenger Sport—2 Passenger Roadster 
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~The Four Sons of Eve 








Continued from page 54 





re 
ou hadst a clear right to the 
on ow Strike hard and thou shalt 
enqueses ou wilt be right as long as thou 
uer. Th ; : 7 

ont ictorious. No one will dare bring the 
: manet to account; nay, even the priests 
ral the religions will chant pans of praise 
a temples to celebrate thy triumph. 
Drown the Jand in blood, put the people to 
the sword, burn their cities, kill, destroy - 

vts will sing thee, and historians will 
4 ord thy deeds with greater enthusiasm 
oa if thou wert a benefactor devoted to 
the conquests of peace. hose who attempt 
+ imitate thee without wearing a dress of a 
ertain pattern and color will drag a chain 
nd ball in prison. Enough. Thou mayst 
retire. a 
“Let the next one come forward. ; 

The third one was slender, bilious, fidgety, 
vith shrewd eyes. 

The Lord thought a moment before de- 
ciding upon a present. Then he said: 

“Thou shalt control the wealth of the 
yorld. Thou shalt be the merchant and the 
banker. ‘To the kings thou shalt lend money 
and this will enable thee to treat them as 
thy equals. If thou succeedest in ruining a 
yhole nation for thy own profit, the world 
will admire thy ability. Thy great financial 
coups will spread panic over the entire uni- 
verse, giving the cities hours of mortal an- 
guish. Thy victories in the Stock Exchange 
will be echoed by the suicidal shots of thy 
| victims and the mourning of their families. 
| Thou wilt precipitate incomprehensible wars 
land speed ruinous peace treaties. Thou 
wilt cause the sending of battleships and 
armies to support unjust and usurious claims 
against weaker nations. Thy children will 
patronize the noblest arts, pensioning with 
modest unobtrusiveness chorus girls, opera 
singers, or mere Wearers of fashionable gowns. 
Thou shalt have arrived too late upon the 
scene on account of thy business affairs to be 
the Mecenas of this class, and wilt be satis- 
fied to be the patron of painters. The most 
absolute disparity of opinions will accompany 
the memory of thy name for a generation or 
two. For thy name, like those of tenors and 
actors, will only live as long as those who 
knew thee. ‘He was a servant of human 
progress,” some will say, remembering thy 
fleets of merchantmen and the railroads 
which thou audaciously sent across the 
deserts. ‘He was a scoundrel,’ others will 
affirm, bearing in mind that thou hadst left a 
graveyard full of laborers for every kilometer 
of tracks laid. ‘He was a monster. To 
make his millions he sacrificed more lives 
than a conqueror... .” And both groups 
willbe right; both will be speaking the truth, 
because the most humorous thing in the life 
of men is that they will be eternally talking 
about truth, absolute and unquestionable 
truth, when, as a matter of fact, that abso- 
lute truth will be nothing but a dream. There 
will be always as many truths as there are 
interests. . . . Keep this ever fresh in thy 
memory and follow thy path.” 

The fourth stepped to the front. 

“The Lord just roared when he saw the 
looks of the little rascal,”’ said Uncle Strap. 
“Ah, but he was a pretentious little cuss! 
The Almighty knew at once that this was the 
mother’s pet.”” 

And so he was. The only time when Eve 
had doubts about the justice of her preference 
was when she compared this boy with his 
large-eared brother, the one who always car- 
ried a cudgel. Woman feels an irresistible 
attraction for the warrior. But as soon as 
her darling opened his mouth, Eve was com- 
pletely subjugated and had to recognize his 











superiority over all the others. 

The Lord continued to examine the dimin- 
utive personage with undisguised amuse- 
ment. He took mental note of the boy's 
broad shoulders, large head, and deep brow. 
ls eyes were haughty and there was a certain 
disdainful air of royalty about his lips. Come- 
dian and king — he had something of each. 
The boy stood in the presence of the Crea- 
tor with complete self-possession, one hand 
on his breast and the other resting on a chair, 
and he raised his head as if he were inspired 
or posing for the sculptor of his future statue 
He had all the arrogance of a Senator 
asenator whose growth had been arrested in 








childhood, keeping the physique of a boy of 
en. 

His mother knew him well. If he was hun- 
e and wanted a piece ot bread, he would not 
owl for it like a normal bey 


“Dame Eve, I rise for a question of privi- 
lege,” he would say with a premature sense 
of the niceties of parliamentary usage. ‘* May 
I have a piece of bread?” 

And so, whenever Eve needed some one 
to keep her numerous progeny quiet, while 
she devoted herself to one of her dress- 
making tasks, she would always call on 
him for help 

“Come, dearie,’’ she would say. “Be a 
good boy and amuse your brothers for a 
little while with one of your speeches.” 

And the little fellow, carried away by his 
own eloquence, would talk and talk, saying 
nothing in particular, but giving his mother 
time to finish a dress while he held forth. 

“Thou shalt be the king of the world,” 
said the Almighty. ‘Thou shalt be the ora- 
tor — that means everything. Despite their 
power, thy brothers will live under thy shad- 
ow. The warrior will obey thee; the judge 
will stand by thee to maintain his position. 
The banker will ask thee to be his lawyer 
and will entrust to thee the defense of his 
foul deals. Thou wilt speak well and this 
will be sufficient for the world to proclaim 
thee the most learned man on earth. With- 
out need of reading anything, thou wilt 
speak fluently on all subjects; thy knowledge 
will be second-hand and yet people will be- 
lieve thee a predestined man. In troublous 
times, thou wilt be the only hope of thy coun- 
try. ‘Let’s place him at the head of the Gov- 
ernment,’ they will say. ‘He speaks better 
than the rest of them.’ 

“Humanity will be guided by this sort of 
logic: to govern a nation, to administer its 
treasure, to command its forces, there is 
nothing like the ability to make a good 
speech; nothing like the power to speak flu- 
ently and tirelessly. When the time comes 
to make war, an orator will be placed at the 
head of the armies, and when peace has to be 
negotiated, it will be entrusted to a Congress 


the two reprobates half-heartedly, was urg- 
ing his Divine Majesty to take leave. He 
could no longer bear this unexpected visit 
and was politely protesting against it with 
all the circumspection of a Minister of War 
who has a proper regard for the whims of his 
royal master. 

“Your Divine Majesty, it is growing late. 
The sur is very low on the horizon; the nights 
are cool. At Your Majesty's age, it would 
be...” he said. 

Michael was worried. There was sadness 
in the eyes of the blond warrior; many a 
silver thread dimmed the glitter of his golden 
locks. He had Satan on his mind. Satan, 
also, had once been blond, arrogant, militant 
as his conqueror, and was now ugly, de- 
jected, and despised, like all defeated 
rebels. 

During long centuries, Michael had per- 
mitted the celestial painters and sculptors 
to exhibit him with Satan, his adversary and 
former comrade, fallen at his feet, subdued 
by his mighty spear. There had been no 
danger that any subject of the heavenly 
realms should ever take a notion to go over 
to the enemy’s camp. Ah, no! They were 
far too clever to make such an egregious mis- 
take. But now it was different. Satan was 
beginning to stir as if he would make another 
attempt to renew the struggle. He was 
counting on an extraordinary reinforcement. 
He felt that fresh troops were drawing near 
to join the battle on his side. Undoubtedly, 
Satan was depending on the assistance of the 
men who were going to people the earth. 
And Michael foresaw a succession of battles 
from which he might not always emerge vic- 
torious. Ah! who could tell what the future 
held in store for him? The réles might be 
changed. Satan might win and rise up after 
the battle flushed with the arrogance of the 
conqueror, tramping under foot the erstwhile 
victorious and now crushed Michael. 








“Ain't Nature Wonderful!” 
By Edna Ferber 


It is, but 


Miss Ferber 


makes it even 


more wonderful in her delightful story. 
Also she will make clear to you some 
types that you know but probably do 
not understand; she will tug at your 
heart-strings, she will make you smile, 
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of orators. The word even more than the 
sword will rule the world. Speak, my son, 
speak eloquently and everlastingly, and the 
earth will be thine.” 

Poor Adam wept in silence out of sheer 
gratitude to the Lord for his bountiful mer- 
cies. His sons had just received complete 
dominion over the earth. 

Meanwhile it was evident that Eve was 
nervous and restless. Several times she had 
been on the point of interrupting the Lord, of 
speaking one word, just one word, but she had 
held back at the last moment. How could 
she dare cut. off the stream of royal gifts 
which was pouring over the heads of her 


sons. . . . But remorse gnawed her mother’s 
heart. She thought of the poor children 


locked in the stable who were going to be 
left out of the distribution through her fault. 

“IT am going to show them to the Al- 
mighty —” she whispered to Adam 

“It's too late.” objected her husband. 
“It would be asking too much. The Lord 
would be angry.” 

Precisely at that very moment the Arch- 
angel Michael who had come to the home of 


he said again, “let us withdraw 
from the contact of these beggars.” 

And the Lord rose from his armchair. 
From outside the farmhouse came the shrill 
notes of the Archangels’ silver trumpets 
sounding “assemble.”” The members of the 
divine escort descended from the trees, shak- 
ing them so much that not a single fruit, not 
even a leaf was left on them. The passage 
of a cloud of locusts could not have done as 
much damage. 

The guard of honor lined up in two files on 
each side of the door and presented arms to 
their sovereign as he passed out slowly, lean- 
ing on Michael’s arm. Suddenly Eve ran 
across their path. 

“A moment, Your Majesty.” she cried 
Then she ran to the stable and pushed the 
door open. 

“LT have not told the whole truth,” she 
cried pathetically, heart-broken with remorse. 
“There are more of them. Have merey on 
these poor little ones Give them some- 
thing, my Lord. Remember them in your 
divine munificence.” 

The Almighty looked with stupor and dis- 


“a, 


gust upon that rabble. The divine minister 
knitted his brow, his right hand instinctivels 
feeling for the sword hilt. He recognized 
the enemy in that seething mass of human 
wretches. It was on these monsters that his 
infernal adversary counted for the future 
They were the last reserves, the troops of 
despair. What a pity that he could not 
crush them right then and there 

“Let us go, My Lord,” said he, gent], 
pushing his sovereign. ‘*We must not give 
anything to this canaille. It is better that 
they should perish.” 

And he pushed Eve with even greater 
rudeness, ordering her to get out of the way 
and not to insist any more on her presump- 
tuous petition. 

“T can’t do it, my poor woman,” the Lord 
excused himself. “I have nothing left to 
give away. Their four favored brothers have 
carried off everything. Don’t ery. Don’t 
break your heart. I shall think it over more 
carefully. Perhaps I shall find something 
else. We shall see later on.” 

But the mother refused to be satisfied. 

“Now, Your Majesty! Give them any- 
thing now. Who knows when you will 
return to these parts? A small gift for each 
of them. An employment, some occupation 
What are my poor children going to do in the 
world?” 

The Archangel was about to order a squad 
of the divine detachment to carry off the 
tenacious woman, dragging her, if necessary, 
when the Lord, in his infinite wisdom, found 
a solution. He was anxious also to leave the 
farm and get away from the loathsome rabble 

“The Lord stroked his great silvery 
beard,” explained Uncle Strap, and said, 
“*Pve got a job for them, my good woman, 
and it’s no easy job. These fellows will 
wait upon, and work for their brothers for 
ever and ever.’ ” 


And after a pause, Uncle Strap, wound up 
as follows: 

“You and I and the rest of us, who spend 
our lives bent over the soil to eke out a miser- 
able existence, are the descendants of those 
unlucky ones whom our first mother locked 
up in the stable.” 

There was a long silence. The reapers 
seemed to be pondering over the strange tale 
Suddenly a voice asked out of the darkness, 

“But what about the women?”’ 

Uncle Strap looked around the circle, puz- 
zled and perplexed. 

“What women are you talking about?’’ he 
asked querulously. ‘What have they got 
to do with the story?” 


“Well,” the questioner explained, half 
apologetically. sid can't see how Eve could 
have boys only. She must have had som: 
girls also. If she had not had any girls, why, 
there couldn’t be any women now, could 
there? And we got a lot of them, Uncle 
Strap. I ask: what did she do with her 
daughters? Did our first mother present any 
of them to the Lord so that he might give 
them something, or did she lock them up in 
the stable?” 

A murmur expressive of curiosity, restless- 
ness and expectancy went around the circle, 
as when the tense silence of an electoral col- 
lege is broken by an unexpected challenge 
All eyes were focused on the old man who 
looked at the ground and scratched his head 
with an air of doubt. Suddenly he smiled. 

“You can see,”’ he said, suavely, “that the 
man who asked that question is young and 
inexperienced. Eve was a woman and knew 
too well the needs of women to waste any 
time with useless petitions. The Lord with 
all his power cannot give women anything 
after they are born.” 

There was a long pause. Uncle Strap en- 
joyed keenly the puzzled silence which fol 
lowed his remarks. 

“Before they are born,” he proceeded, 
exegetically, “God can give them beauty, 
charm and, sometimes, he even gives them 
talent, but after they are in the world, man 
is their only hope. To him they owe every- 
thing. For them is the work of the poor, 
the power of the ruler, the exploit of the sol 
dier, and the money of the millionaire. They 
also are the ones who bend with the greatest 
ease the rigid decrees of justice No: they 
need nothing from God. They have enough 
with man. The only bond between the happy 
and the unfortunate is that all of us work for 
women or because of them.” 
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of kissing any woman in earnest, it was not fun about being engaged? You didn’t the Shipping News in the morning paper, a succulent stem in two thrust thee | 
in his code, apparently, to kiss a young girl think for a moment, I mean, that you were looked up with a faint shadow of concern. gorgeous bloom incongrucusiy = great 
in fun. Very formally, with that frugal, really going to have any sort of good time “What's the grouch?” he questioned. button-hole. Never in fifteen ‘yeass bs his 
ight-lipped smile of his which contrasted to-day? Not both of you, I mean?” Standing with her hands on her Bride- seen my Husband with a flower in his tat 
cul ly with the rather accentuated “Eh?” jerked Rollins, stopping —sud- groom’s shoulders the Bride glanced back ton-hole. Neither, in all that time tant 
ility of his shoulders, he rose and bowed denly short in his tracks, but with the May from the stormy window to Kennilwortn’s ever seen him flush across the debi 
low over t M Girl's proffered fingers Girl's reluctant hand still wedged fast into face with a somewhat provocative smile. just exactly the shade of a rose-pink i. 
teal ts been a gi ionor, ve et the crook of his arm, he stood defying his * Well it was in the mind of God, cinth. I could have hugged him!— 1, 
{it im | | eded Oe “og “Eh? yu 3 , ame wasn't it?” she said. inated am confessed. : He 
1) never im re =worild, MmuUse¢ “What was?” demanded vo » Kennil- “Oh, I say.—” he ve > tes 
. Ts AN K ou.” murmured the Ma \ Girl he nnilworth, “ever heard of two engaged worth. mand : ian K anil a Miss aur. a L. Foe ka ne 
In a single impul vervbody turned people having a good time the same day. “The rain,” shrugged the Bride. went near the Dentist yesterday!” never 
to look at Rollins, only to find that Rollins One or the other of them always has to give “Oh — damn the rain!” cried young Ken- “So I inferred,” 1 said, “from Rolli ’ 
1 disappeared up the one thrilling thing that he yearned nilworth. “I wish people wouldn’t speak to observation. What were you doing?” Truk 
Hi, there, Rollir hi shouted most to do and devote his whole time to me! It drives me crazy I tell you to have I didn’t mean to ask but the long-suppeeant 
oung Kennilworth \ losing time! pretending that he's perfectly enraptured everybody babbling so! Can't you see I wonder most certainly slipped. 
\s though w ee < tically for just loing some stupid fuddy-dudds stunt that want to work? Can't anybody sec — any- “Why we were just arguing!” groaned m: 
yy hall portiéres parted slightly, the other one wanted to do. It - simply thing?” Equally furious all of a sudden at Husband. “Round and round and round!” 
ind there stood Rollins —s. like a the question always of —who gives up! everybody, he swung around and darted up “Round—what?” I questioned — poy 
Ches! Cat th a great bun h of purple Now, Miss Davies for instance Mock- the stairs. “Don’t anybody call me to that the slipping had started. “Round ond 
Orchids clasped in one hand!— Now we aT ingly he fixed his eyes on the May Girl s lunch,” he ordered. “For Heaven’s sake round the country?” 
ixty miles from lorist and the only neigh unhappy face Now, Miss Davies, he don't let any one be idiot enough to call me “Country nothing!” grinned my Husban 
bor of our acquaintance who boasts a green- insisted, “more than anything else in the to lunch.” unhappily. “We never left the Place!” 
hor 1 most 1a but exceedingly world to-day what would you like to do? “Never —left he Place?” ; . 
fisted flower-fancier who might under “Sew,” said the May Girl -_ a avever —test the Fiance?” I stammend 
~t ‘gece ea mags. ve “ : - ee , “VEN Ann Woltor’s jaw dropped a bit at “Why, where in Creation were you?” 
piragi ong a ae i —u idmit, give bread \nd aa Mr. Rollins,’ persisted the amazing rudeness and_peevish- “Why, first,” said my Husband, “we wer 
_ bac! x mit who ne under any Kennilworth If it wasnt for Miss Davies ecu utk down at the end of the Driveway right then 
ci msta | ts n ! is heen known h re ee en be doing to-day 2 It was then that the beaming grin on by the Acacia trees, you know, ie Se 
wit Megpboes ner Se aes Geer Nor did a ay x ned egg I: oe his Rollins’s face flickered out for a single in- crying so I didn’t exactly like to strike th 
quit e Rollins even im a rain mere - agate wiapiad irritated face, an expression of stant of incredulity and reproach. State Highway for fear somebody woul 
ly ws or glass to achieve his frankly s sentific ecstasy flared up like aa “Why — Miss Woltor!” he choked, “you notice her. And then afterward — when | 
ral purp Yet & ood Rollins in ; apron. Why those shells, eter know : didn’t have your tooth fixed — after all!” saw that she really couldn't stop—” 
sige . esr 7 eh the morn glowed Rollins Phat last consignment! With a great crackle of paper every man’s “Crying?” I puzzled. ‘Ann Woltor— 
. with ra 7" t bunch of purple Why I should have been cataloging shells! eS oi “lt ied ide hy 3 tk » Shi er ying?” 
hids his | “There you have it!” cried Kennilworth a ey ae ee ee ; “ And I af ; ” . 
Wel ul for gasped youn “Either you've got to sew all day long with — ges . , ' "a then afterward,” persisted my Hus 
Kennilworth. “Ne that’s what I call Miss Davies,—or else she'll have to catalog No!” I heard my Husband's voice affirm band, “we went over to the Bungalow « 
e wu ' iclle with voni™ 5 with extravagant precision. Not the the Rock - and commenced the argument 
atm age R weal “Seu?” ‘hooted Rollins slightest mention anywhere of any maritime all over again! Fortunately there Was som 
Seer yes , Oh, I'd tent love to eatahecshalial” ated disaster. ea ; ; tea there and crackers and sardines an/ 
his f i : the Mav Girl. In that single instant the “Not the slightest! agreed George Keets. enough firewood. But. it was the devi 
“at aa. a te : . somewhat indeterminate quiver of her “Not the slightest!’ echoed Paul Brens- and all getting over! We ran the car inti 
M D , Sound ro lips had bloomed into a real smile. By a wick with what seemed to me like quite the boat-house and took the punt! I though! 
noth f f dexterous movement, released from Rollins’s unnecessary monotony. the surf would smash us but—"" ” 
: ay at : : “TT It was the Bride who showed the only “But what was the ‘argument’?” I ques} 
The M G | k. had had or- arm, she turned and fled for the door. Up- Reg Rims ‘ 
hids ps ee Bid “Speer hs tole vou mean. dant wou?” che celed. real tact. Slipping her hand casually in'o tioned. a a 
Sed alt com | hates The amile had reached her eves now. In Ann Woltor’s hand she started for the Why about her coming back!” said m 
i ! ! r Phe inother minute it seemed as though even Library. ; ~2a ‘ Husband. She was so absolutely deter: 
faint a “d that nom hele wenll te off Remeie “At the “Let's go see if we can't find something mined not to come back! I never in my lif 
t darling and big table in the upper hall?— Where you awfully exciting to read to-day,” she sug- saw such stubbornness! And if she once go! 
ation were working vesterday?— One. on one side gested. Once acress the library threshold away I knew perfectly well that she never 
the col f sex-pric of the table und one — the other? — And her voice lowered slightly.“ Really, Miss would come back! That she'd drop out 
aol ena ’ nei Yann one, the other!” she giggled triumphantly. Woltor,” she confided, “there are times sight just as—— And such Crying!” | 
print a Ml e tuant { With unflagging agility Rollins started when I think that Mr. Rollins is sort of crazy. interrupted himself with apparent irrelevane 
W) , : acentiaell”” ide ey “So many people are,” acquiesced Ann “Everything smashed up altogether at one 
nm d ‘What I had really planned,” he grinned, Woltor without emotion. Hadn't cried before, she said, for eigh 
Prod f Hk ws wha “was a walk on the beach.” Caroming off to my miniature conserva- years! 
pin ae a: Baal it would h ‘Arm — in — arm?” mused voung Ken- tory on the pretext of watering my hyacinths ea 
oun i] Mav G | butterfl Iworth I met my Husband bent evidently on the ™ ELL ,it s time she cried, the poor deat 
wall, R mpleted “Eh! You think vou're smart. don't same errand. My Husband's sudden in- I affirmed sincerely, “Rit — 
~ tat B } its spemneel ou!” grinned Rollins. terest in potted plants was bewitching. “But L couldn't bring her hack to Mu 
t | . 1 p ' “Yes, quite so,” acknowledged Kennil- Even the hyacinths were amused I think. house! insisted my Husband. Not er 
pr \| i of paper, and from worth. “But if vou really want to see Yet even to prolong the novelty of the situa- Ing So, not arguing so! 
' weal Id-fast j Smartness on its Native Heath just pipe tion there was certainly no time to be lost. ‘No, of course not,” I agreed ; 
l ri W ral st f silk thread your eve to-morrow when I dawn on the about Rollins. “IT kept thinking she'd stop! shivered n 
‘ fre { horizon.as an Engaged Man!” “Truly Jack,’ I besought him, “this Husband. F ii 
0 e alt t no beamed “You?” called the Mav Girl. Staring Rollins man has got to be suppressed.” “Jack,” I asked quite abruptly, Who 
Rolli me coul t expect to do much hack through the mahogany banisters her “Oh, not to-day surely?” pleaded my Ann Woltor? ns ¥ | 
But if che hings being a bit face looked fairly striped with astonishment. Husband. “Not on the one Engagement “Search me!” said my Husband, “I new 
old t} f1 great uncle , Day of his life? Poor Rollins — when he’s saw her before, m 
\berner's if we t t perhaps?” 7 y' UL certainly announced your dsire,” having such a thrill?” “You — never saw her — before! . 
Whereupon, | t ring then and said Kennilworth, “to go right through “Well,— not to-day perhaps,” I conceded stammered. “Ww —— Why you called he 
} to the M Girl’s astonished finger. the whole list. Didn't you?” with some reluctance. “But to-morrow by name!— You — + ; 
R the May Girl's “Oh. but I didn’t mean — everybody,” surely! We never have been used you know “T knew her face,” said my Hates 
1 hand into the er of parried the May Girl. Her mouth and her to starting off the day with Rollins!) And two “T’ve seen her picture. In London it was : 
at wth 1 bill eves and her hair were all laughing toecther breakfasts in succession? Well, really, it’s Hal Ferry’s studio. Fifteen years ago if : 
( Cat lo promet now. “Oh, Goodness me,— not everybody!” almost more than the human heart can stand. aday. A huge charcoal sketch all swoops @ 
heltered gla n porch, act she gesticulated, with a fine air of disdain. Far be it from me,”’ I argued, “to condone smouches.— Just a girl holding up @ h 
aes = h gerpanal “Not the married men,” explained the poor Allan John’s lapse from sobriety or hand-mirror to her astonished epee 
eH ight Brice advocate any plan whatsoever for the en- woman with the broken tooth it was callec re 
The M G f on! “No, U'm sure she discriminated against snaring of the very young or the unwary; “Fifteen years ago?” I gasped. h .¥ 
Well t idea the married men,” chuckled the Bridegroom. but all other means failing,” 1 argued, “I the woman with the broken tooth!’ —\ : 
kno taunte * Well,— she sha'n’t discriminate against should consider it a very great mercy to a —whata name for a picture! hand 
Kennil snapped young Kennilworth. Absurd the survivors if Rollins should wake to- “Yes, wasn’t it?” said my Hus - 
i ; , or 1s it was he looked angry. Young Kennil- raorrow with a slight headache. No real “And you'd have thought somehow te 
he M ( My H ! t I tl worth, one might infer, was not accustomed cerebral symptoms you understand — noth- picture would be funny, wouldn't ye 
f I to having women discriminate against him ing really acute. Just —!” it wasn’t! It was the grimmest thing [ev 
R R ggested ‘You made the plan and you'll jolly-well “Oh, stop your fooling!” said my Hus- saw in my life! Sketched just from rere 
' ! m busin keep to it!” affirmed voung Kennilworth. band. ‘“‘What I came in here to talk to you too it must have been. No man wou 
Not tl “Oh, all right,” laughed the May Girl. about was Miss Woltor,” had the cheek to ask a woman to pow“ 
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———~ | jim like that,— to reduplicate just for fun I 


mean that particular expression of bewilder- 
ment which he had by such grim chance sur- 
prised on her unwitting face. Such shock! 
Such astonishment! It wasn’t just the 


stonishment you ——— of Marred . 
Reauty worrying about a Dentist. But a cA , 
Beauty mericas First 


| jook—the stark, staring, chain -lightning 
est grt of look of a woman — who, back of the 
a broken tooth—linked up in some way , @ rd fice 


Noinesbaad with the accident of the broken tooth, saw 
conf _ something - suddenly -that God Himself 
Lich eouldn’t repair! It was horrid I tell 
ths vou! It haunted you! Even if you started 

y Husband to hoot you ended by arguing! Arguing 

uger “ry ‘| and— wondering! — Ferry finally got so that 

quite he wouldn’t show it to anybody. People 
tepped os quizzed him so. ‘ 

OSiest, mos “Yes, but Ferry?” I questioned. 

d pn "me “No,”said my Husband. “It was only by 
t " ping | the merest chance that I heard the name Ann 
an Stoltor associated in any way with the 

years hy di picture. Hal Ferry never told anything. Not 

in his } aword. But he never exhibited the picture I 
ime had | noticed. It was a point of honor with him, 
sheek-hon,. | 1 suppose. If one lives long enough, of 

-pink i course, one’s pretty apt to « atch every triend 

him! —j, ‘off guard’ at least once in his facial expres- 

“HT son. But one doesn’t exhibit one’s deduc- 

e abrupt); tions I suppose. One mustn't at least make 

— We how, professional presentation of them. ¥ 
ei “Yes, but Ann Woltor —Stoltor, ] 





~ Rollins puzzled. “When she tried to bolt so? ’ Was 
9?” Truly it because she knew that you knew Hal Ferry? 
Suppresses When you called her ‘Stoltor and dropped 

“| the lantern so funnily when you first saw her, 


was it then that she linked you up with this 
Something — whatever it is that has hurt her 
so?— And determined even then to bolt at 
the very first chance she could get?— But why 
in the world should she want to bolt?” I 
puzzled. “Certainly she’s had to take us 
on Faith quite as much as we’ve taken her. 
) And 1?—I love her!” 
— In the flare of the open doorway George 
“Swe wen) ects loomed quite abruptly. ot 
right ther “Oh, is this where you bad people are?” he 
‘She wa reproached us. “We've been searching the 
strike th | house for you, . fe 
he wal “Oh, of course, if you really need us,” con- 
=the! ceded my Husband. “But even you—I 
_* should think — would know a Flirtation 
Woltor— | "hem you saw it —and have tact enough not 


rroaned my 
nd round!” 
ned — now 
Round an 





y Husbanc 
ace!” 


to butt in.” ’ 
i my He “A Flirtation?” scoffed Keets. “ You? 
> “| At ten o'clock inthe morning? All trimmed 





— up like an Easter bonnet? And acting half ‘ ' 
argument scared to death?— It looks a bit fishy to me, py 


‘1. as Sot | _ not to say mysterious!” 
dines an “All Husbands move in a mysterious way ° \ 





Be their Flirtations to perform,” observed my 
e car int ° 
» | Husband. VY 
ees From one pair of half-laughing eyes to the : ° 
“ other George Keets glanced up with the faint- ma e in merica was 


I ques " mix ° a: . 
est possible suggestion of a sigh. 
. “Really, you know,” said George Keets, e 
said mt , v? “tnt ’ 
: “| “there are times when even / can imagine that 
ely dete ° . ~ a. .- s 99 a 
. ;| marriage might be just a little bit jolly. ' 
in my | pn a =. 3s 
= ain Oh never ‘ijolly’,”’ grinned my Husband . . 
“but there are times I frankly admit — when d h t ] 
op onto ious then G Oaric e 
op ont it seems a he ap more serious than it does at oO l S l mM da S t e 
ving!” other times. 


aot : “Less serious, you mean, ” corrected Keets. 7 . ° 
relevan “More serious,” grinned my Husband. first cord tire In America— 


Avge “Oh, for goodness sake, let’s stop talking 














for about us,” I protested, “‘and talk about the 
weather!” 4 e 
aiid “It was the weather that I came to talk e ] verto win Or : 
» | about,” explained George Keets. “Do you a 
- ee ie 939 ° . kod 
k tot think it will clear to-day? he questioned. a 
‘Not ot Fora single mocking instant my Husband's z 
' glance sought mine. : 
“No, not — to-day, George,” he said. Y 
— “U m!” mused George Keets. “Then f, 
in that case,"’ he brightened suddenly,’ “If : 
“Whe Mrs. Delville is really willing to put up a °e A 
water-proof Junch — we think it would be 
“F aoea rather good sport to go back to the cave - : 
i } andexplore a bit more of the beach perhaps — > 
ore!” and bring home Heaven knows what fresh a, 
valled be} plunder from the ship-wrecked trunk.” , 
, Oh, how jolly!” I agreed. ‘ But will Mrs. F B h l 
Husbap Brenswick go?” ae est in L e ong Run 
on “Mrs. Brenswick isn’t exactly keen about 
igo if i it,” admitted Keets. “But she says she'll 
‘oops aif 2 And Brenswick himself and Miss Woltor 
> a sms * and Allan John —” It was amusing how 
on everybody called Allan John “Allan John”— 
alled.” Without title or subterfuge or self-con- 
“<Thy-| “lousness of any kind. 
_— Whi With their arms across each other’s shoul- 
ders the Bride and Bridegroom came frolick- 
Tusbané ing by on their way to the foot of the stairs. " 
that th — Miss Davies!— Miss Davies!” they RASS CORR ; 
wu? Be _ up teasingly. “‘Are you w illing that + 
ng Ler] qa John should go to the cave to-day?” y 
| . Smiling responsively but not one atom 
mem ‘eased, the May Girl jumped up from her ob 4 . 
= abel ei aed aceon a as the sieal The B, F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles; Fabric Tires, 6000 Mile 
the balustrade to consider the matter. an 
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“Allan John! Allan John!” she called 
“Do you really want to go?” 

“Why, ves,” admitted Allan 
everybody's going.” 

Behind the May Girl's looming height and 
loveliness the little squat figure of Rollins 
shadowed suddenly 

“Miss Davies and I are not going, said 
Rollins 

“Not 

“Not going,” 


going? ** questioned the May Girl. 
chuckled Rollins, “unless 
she walks with me!’ He didn’t say “arm-in- 
arm.” He didn’t need to. That inference 
was entirely expressed by the absurdly trium- 
phant little glint in his eye 

I don’t think the May Girl tntended to 
laugh. But she did laugh. And al. the laugh 
in the world seemed suddenly *‘on”’ Kollins 

“No — really, People,” rallied the May 
Girl, “Id heaps rather stay here with Mr. 
Rollins and work on these perfectly darling 
shells. One on one side of the table - 
and one on the other.” 

“We are going to have lunch up here 
in fact,’ counter-checked that rascally 
Rollins with a blandness that was actually 
malicious. “There is a magnificent specimen 
here I notice of “Triton’s Trumpet.” The 
Pacific Islanders I understand use it very 
successfully for a Tea Kettle. And for tea 
cups. With the aid of one or two ‘Hare's 
Ears’ which I'm almost sure I've seen in 
the Specimen Cabinet 

““Hare’s Ears’? gasped the May Girl. 

“It's the name of a shell, my dear,— just 
the name of a shell,” explained Rollins 
with some unctuousness. “Very comfort- 
able here we shall be, [ am sure!” 
Rollins. “Very cosy, very scientific, very 
ro-romantic, if I may take the liberty of 
saying so. Very —” 

“Oh, Shucks!” interrupted George Keets 
quite surprisingly. “If Miss Davies isn’t 
going there’s no good in anybody going!” 

“Thank — you,” murmured Ann Wol- 
tor. At the astonishingly new and relaxed 
timbre of her voice everybody turned sud- 
denly and stared at her. It wasn’t at all 
that she spoke meltingly, but the fact of 
her speaking meltedly, that every 
one of us that queer little gasp of surprise. 
Still iey cold, but fluid at last, her voice 
flowed forth as it were for the very first 
time with some faint suggestion of the real 
emotion in her mind. “Thank you Mr. 
hKeets,” mocked Ann Woltor, “for your 
enthusiasm concerning the rest of us.” 

‘Oh, I say!” deprecated George Keets. 
“You know what [ meant!” His face was 
crimson. “It — it was only that Miss Davies 
was so awfully keen about it all yesterday! 
Everybody, you know, doesn’t find it so 
exhilarating.” 

“N-o?" murmured Ann Woltor. In 
the plushy black somberness of her eyes a 
high-light glinted suddenly Suppressed 
tears make just that particular kind of 
glint. So also does suppressed laughter 
“T was out in a storm drawled 
Ann Woltor. “I found it very exhila- 
rating.” 

With a flash of rather quizzical perplexity 
I saw my Husband's glance rake hers. 

Wincing just a little she turned back to 
me with a certain gesture of appeal. 

“Cry one day and laugh another, is it?” 
she ventured experimentally. 

“Going to the Dentist isn’t very jolly,— 
you're quite right,”” interposed the Bride. 

“No, it certainly isn’t,” sympathized 
everybody 


beamed 


gave 


once, 


T was perfectly evident that no one in the 

party except my Husband and myself 
knew just what had happened to the den- 
tistry expedition. And Ann Woltor wasn’t 
quite sure even yet, I could see, whether I 
knew or not, The return home the night 
before had been so late,— the commotion 
over Allan John’s whistle so immediate, 
the breakfast hour itself such a chaos of 
nonsense and foolery. Certainly there was 
no object in prolonging her uncertainty. 
I liked her infinitely too much to worry 
her. Very fortunately also she had a ready 
eye, the one big compensating gift that Fate 
bestows on all people who have ever been 
caught off their guard even once by a Real 
Trouble. She never muffed any glance I 
noticed that you wanted her to catch. 

“Oh, I hate to think, Ann dear,”’ I smiled, 
there being any tears yesterday. 
But if tears yesterday really should mean 
a laugh to-day —” 

“Oh, to-day?” quickened Ann 
“Who can tell about to-day!” 

“Then you really would like to go?” 
said George Keets 

Across Ann Woltor’s 
shrug quivered 


“about 


Woltor. 


shoulders a little 


“Why, of course, Um going!” said Ann 
Woltor 

“Good! Famous!” rallied George Keets 
“Now that makes— how many of us?” 
he reckoned. ‘* Kennilworth?” 

“No, let’s not bother about Kennilworth,”’ 
said my Husband. 

“You?” queried George Keets. 

“Yes, I'm going,” acquiesced my Husband. 

“And you, Mrs. Delville, of course?” 

“No, I think not,” I said. 

“Just the Brenswicks then,” counted 
George Keets. “And Allan John and—” 

Once again from the railing of the upper 
landing, the May Girl's wistfully mirthful 
face peered down through that amazing 
cloud of gold-gray hair. 


viz LLAN JOHN — Allan John!” she called 

very softly. “I'd like to have you 
dress warmly — you know! And _ not get 
just too absolutely tired out! And be sure 
and take the whistle,” she laughed very 
resolutely, “and if anybody isn’t good to 
you— you just blow it hard—and I'll 
come.” 

As befitted the Psychic necessities of a 
very cranky Person With a Future, young 
Kennilworth was not disturbed for lunch. 

And Rollins, it seemed, was grotesquely 
genuine in his desire to picnic up-stairs 
with the May Girl and the Shells. Even 
the May Girl herself rallied with a fluttering 
sort of excitement to the idea. The Shell 
Table fortunately was quite large enough 
to accommodate both work and play. Rol- 
lins certainly was beside hinself with 
triumph, and on Rollins’s particular type 
of countenance there is no conceivable 
synonym for the word “triumph” except 
“ghoulish glee.’ Really it was amazing the 
way the May Girl rallied her gentleness and 
her patience and her playfulness to the ab- 
surd game. She opposed no contrary per- 
sonality whatsoever even to Rollins’s most 
vapid desires. Unable as he was either to 
simulate or stimulate “the light that never 
was on land or sea,” it was Rollins’s very 
evident intention apparently to “blue” his 
Lady's eyes and “pink” his Lady's cheeks 
by the narration at least of such sights as 
“never were on land or sea”! Flavored by 
moonlight,— rattling with tropical palms,— 
green as Arctic ice,— wild as a loon’s hoot,— 
Science and Lies slipped alike from Rollins’s 
lips with a facility that even I would scarcely 
have suspected him of! Lands he had never 
visited — adventures he had never dreamed 
of — cannibals not yet born — babble — 
babble — babble — babble! 

As for the May Girl herself, as far as I 
could observe, not a single sound emanated 
from her the entire day, except the occa- 
sional clank of her hugely over-sized “‘be- 
trothal ring” against the Pom dog’s collar, 
or the little gasping phrase, “‘Oh, no, Mr. 
Rollins! Not really?” that thrilled now 
and then from her astonished lips, as elbows 
on table, chin cupped in hand, she sat staring 
blue-eyed and bland at her — Tormentor. 

It must have been five o'clock, almost, 
before the Beach Party returned Gleam- 
ing like a great bunch of storm-drenched 
Jonquils, the six Adventurers loomed up 
cheerfully in the rain-light. Once again 
George Keets and the Bridegroom were 
dragging the Bride by her hand. Ann Wol- 
tor and my Husband followed just behind. 
Allan John walked alone 

Even young Kennilworth came out on 
the porch to hail them. 

“Hi, there!’ called my Husband. 


“Hi, there, yourself!’ retaliated Ken- 
nilworth. 

“Oh, we've had a perfectly wonderful 
day!” gasped the Bride. 


“Found the cave all right!” 
Keets 

“Allan John found a— found an old- 
fashioned hoop-skirt!” giggled the Bride. 

“The devil he did!” hooted Rollins. 

“But we never found the trunk at all!” 
scolded the Bridegroom. “Either we 
were way off in our calculations or else 
the sand 

In a sudden gusty flutter of white the 
May Girl came round the corner into the 
full buffet of the wind. It hadn't occurred 
to me before just exactly how tired she 
looked. “Why, hello, everybody — ” she 
began, — faltered an instant, — crumpled 
up at the waist-line, — and slipped down in 
a white heap of unconsciousness to the floor. 

It was George Keets who reached her 
first, and gathering her into his long, strong 
arms, bore her into the house. It was the 
first time in his life I think that George 
Keets had ever held a woman in his arms. 
His eyes hardly knew what to make of it. 
And his tightened lips, quite palpably, 


triumphed 


‘the very young and the very old! 


didn’t like it at all. But after all it: was 
those extraordinarily human shoulders of 
his that were really doing the carrying! 

Very fortunately though for all concerned 
the whole scare was over in a minute. En- 
sconced like a queen in the deep pillows of 
the big library sofa the May Gul rallied 
almost at once to joke about the catastrophe. 
But she didn’t want any supper, [ noticed, 
and dallied behind in her cushions, when the 
supper-hour came. 

“You look like a crumpled rose,” said the 
Bride. 

“Like a poor crumpled — white rose,” 
supplemented Ann Woltor. 

“Like a very long-stemmed - 
pled — white rose,” deprecated the 
Girl herself. 

Kennilworth brought her a knife and fork, 
but no smiles. 

George Keets brought her several differ- 
ent varieties of his peculiarly tight-lipped 
smile, and all the requisite tablegsilver 
besides. 

Paul Brenswick sent her the cherry from 
his cocktail and promised her the frosting 
from his cake. 

The Bride sent her love. 

Ann Woltor remembered the table napkin 

Allan John watched the proceedings with- 
out comment. 

It was Rollins who insisted on serving 
the May Girl's supper. “It was his right,” 
he said. More than this he also insisted 
on gathering up all his own supper on one 
quite inadequate plate, and trotting back 
to the library to eat it with the May Girl. 
This also was his right, he said. Truly he 
looked very funny there all huddled up on 
a low stool by the May Girl's side. But 
at least he showed sense enough now not 
to babble very much. And once, at least, 
without reproof I saw him reach up to the 
May Girl's fork and plate and urge some 
particularly nourishing morsel of food into 
her languidly astonished mouth. 

It was just as everybody drifted back from 
the dining-room into the library that the 
May Girl wriggled her long, silken, childish 
legs out of the steamer-rug that encom- 
passed her, struggled to her feet, wandered 
somewhat aimlessly to the piano, fingered 
the keys for a single indefinite moment — 
and burst ecstatically into song! 


poor crum- 


May 


ONE of us except my Husband had heard 
her sing before. None of us indeed ex- 
cept my Husband and myself knew even that 
she could sing. The proof that she could 
smote suddenly across the ridge of one’s spine 
like the prickle of a mild electric shock. 
My Husband was perfectly right. It 
was a typical “Boy Soprano” voice, a 
Chorister’s voice — clear as flame — pas- 
sionless as syrup. As devoid of ritual as 
the Multiplication Table it would have 
made the Multiplication Table fairly reek 
with incense and Easter Lilies! Absolutely 
lacking in everything that the Tone Sharks 
call “color,” — yet it set your mind a-haunt 
with all the sad crimson and purple splendors 
of memorial windows! Shadows were back 
of it! And sorrows! And mysteries! Bri- 
dals! And deaths! The prattle alike of 
Carol! 
And Threnody! And a fearful Transiency 
as of youth itself passing! 
She sang 


“There is a Green Hill far away 
Without a city wall, 

Where our dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all.” 


and she sang 


“From the Desert I come to thee, 

On a stallion shod with — fire! 

And the winds are not more fleet 
Than the wings of my — de — sire!” 


Like an Innocent pouring kerosene on the 
Flame-of-the-World the young voice soared 
and swelled to that lovely, limpid word 
“desire.” (In the darkness I saw Paul 
Brenswick’s hand clutch suddenly out to 
his Mate’s. In the darkness I saw George 
Keets switch around suddenly and begin 
to whisper very fast to Allan John.) And 
then she sang a little nonsense rhyme about 
Rabbits which she explained rather shyly 
she had just made up. “She was very 
fond of Rabbits,” she explained. “And 
of dogs, too — if all the truth were to be 
told. — Also cats.” 

** Also — shells!” 
worth. 

“Yes, also shells,” conceded the 
Girl without resentment. 

“Ha!” sniffed young 


sniffed young Kennil- 


May 


Kennilworth. 
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*“O— h, a — jealous lover, this,” depres. 
George Keets. “Reilly, Miss Davies" 
condoned, “I'm afraid to-morrow js goin 
be somewhat of a strain on you,” Blo 

“To-morrow?” dimpled the May Girl 

“Ha! — To-morrow!” — shrugged * Young 
Kennilworth. — 

“It was the Rabbits,” dimpled the M: 
Girl, “that I was going to tell you chen 
now. It’s a very moral song written 
cially to deplore the — the thievish habits 
of the rabbits. But IT can’t seem to " 
around to the ‘deploring’ until the second 
verse. All the first’ verse is just scientif, 
description.” Adorably the Young  yoieg 
lilted into the nonsense — 


“Oh the habit of a rabbit 

Is a fact that would amaze 

From the pinkness of his blinkness 
the blandness of his gaze, 

In a nose that’s so a-twinkle like a mer 
— perri — winkle — 


And 


and 


Goodness me! — That voice! — The baby. 
ishness of it!—And the poignancy! Should 
one laugh? Or should one cry? Clap one’s 
hands? Or bolt from the room? I decided 
to bolt from the room. 

_ Both my Husband and myself thought 
it would be only right to telephone Dp 
Brawne about the fainting spell. Ther 
was a telephone fortunately in my own room 
And there is one thing at least very ep. 
pensatory about telephoning to doctors, |f 
you once succeed in finding them, there js 
never an undue lag in the conversation itself. 

“But tell me only just one thing,” | 
besought my Husband, “so [ won't be talk. 
ing merely to a Voice! This Dr. Brawne 
of yours? Is he old or young? Fat or 
thin? Jolly? Or— ?” 

“He's about fifty.” said my Husband, 
Fifty-five perhaps. Stoutish rathey, I think 
you'd call him. And jolly. Oh, [—” 

* Ting-a-ling — ling — ling!” urged the 
telephone-bell. 

Across a hundred miles of dripping, raip- 
bejeweled wires, Dr. Prawne’s voice flamed 
up at last with an almost metallic crispnes 

Yes?” 

“This is Dr. Brawne?” 

i ae 

“This is Mrs. Delville — Jack Delville’s 
wife.” 

“Fee?” 

“We just thought we'd call up and re 
port the safe arrival of your Ward am 
tell you how much we are enjoying her! 

“Yes? — I trust she didn’t turn up with 
any more lame, halt, or blind pets than 
you were able to handle.” 

“Oh no — no — not at all!” I hastened 
to affirm. (Certainly it seemed no time to 
explain about poor Allan John.) 

“But what I really called up to say,” 
I hastened to confide, “is that she fainted 
this afternoon, and —” 

“Yes?” crisped the clear incisive voir 
again. 

“Fainted,” I repeated. 

“Tor 

* Fainted!” 1 fairly shouted. ‘ 

“Oh, I hardly think that’s anything’ 
murmured Dr. Brawne. His voice sounde 
suddenly very far away and muffled as thoug 
he were talking through a rather soggy sol 
biscuit. “She faints very easily. I don't fi 
anything the matter. It’s just a temporar 
instability, I think. She’s grown so very fast 

“Yes, she’s tali,” I admitted. 

“Everything else all right?” queried th 
voice. The wires were working better not 
“T don’t need to ask if she’s having a gow 
time,” essayed the voice very courteous) 
“She’s always so essentially original in be 
ways of having a good time — even Wil 
strangers —even when she’s really feelint 
rather shy.” 


“ 





gs H, she’s having a good time, all right. 

I hastened to assure him. ‘““Thie 
perfectly eligible young men all competi 
for her favor!” 

“Only three?” laughed the voice. “Ye 
surprise me!” . 

“And speaking of originality,” I alli 
instantly to that laugh, “she has invente 
the most diverting game! She is playi 
at Being-Engaged-to-a-Different-Man —* 
ery day of her visit. Oh very circumspect! 
you understand,” I hastened to affira 
“Nothing serious at all!” 

“No, I certainly hope not,” mumble 
the voice again through some madd 
ingly soggy connection. “Because, yoq 
see, I'm rather expecting to marry her 
self on the fifteenth of September next 

|To be continued] 
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Strong, Light Hose 
For Your Lawn 


At the height of the season, your Goodyear Wing- 
foot Lawn Hose will be as good as new. 


With ordinary care, it will respond to daily use 
with a lasting quality that the usual lawn hose lacks. 


The special construction of Goodyear Wingfoot 
Hose prevents kinking. Defying kinks, it will 


“ % Ny 
TAK » ' not develop cracks or bursts. 
EY ee ee, Besides its non-kinking nature, Goodyear Wingfoot 


Hose is light. It withstands abrasive contact with 
walks, curbs and house corners. 





Like all Goodyear products, Goodyear Wingfoot 
Lawn Hose gives extra satisfaction because it is 
designed specifically to the service required of it 
and is built to protect our good name. 


The good hardware dealers in your town can supply you with 
Goodyear Wingfoot Hose in any lengths you may require 






THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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Nurses don't have corns. 
Nor do doctors or their wives. 

They know Blue-jay and 
employ it. So do millions of 
others now. 

It is time that everybody 
knew this simple, scientific 
way to end a corn. 


Do this tonight 


Apply liquid Blue-jay or a 
Blue-jay plaster. Either re- 
quires but a jiffy. 

The pain will stop. Soon 
the entire corn will loosen and 
come out. 


Bre 





What 


corn will do. 


© BD& B 1920 


No corns exist 


with nurses—for they know 


that corn does, every 


So this way 


means a life-long respite from 
the aches of corns. 

Corns merely pared or pad- 
ded rarely disappear. Harsh 
treatments often cause a sore- 


ness. 


Blue-jay is gentle, scientific, 


sure. It 


is a creation of this 


world-famed laboratory. 


It is the right way. It will be 
the universal way when all 
folks know it. 


Buy Blue-jay from your 


druggist 


. Watch it on one corn. 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 

























tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over sixteen 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement. 

No matter how serious your 
deformity,no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 
the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and -y y. We will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 

The photographs here show how 
light, cool, elastic and easily ad- 
qostatie the Philo Burt Appliance is— 
»0w different from the old tor- 
turing plaster, leather or steel 
jackets. To weakened or de- 
formed spines it brings almost 


Greatly benefited or ito ) 







Deformities 
of the Back 





immediate relief evenin the most 
serious cases. You owe it to 
yourself to investigate it thor- 


oughly. The price is within 
reach of all. 
Send for our Free Book 


coday and describe the nature 
and condition of your trouble 
as fully as possible so we can 
give you definite information. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
= Ould Fellows Bidg., Jemestown,N.Y. 





























“THE charm of a beautiful ‘ 
comp 


Ff 


For 40 





lexion merits none but the 


finest and daintiest of face powders. 


| Freemans 


ACE POWDER 


years the choice of women 


who prize their beauty. Of lovely 
fragrance and closely clinging. 





All tints at all toilet counters 50c (double the 
wantity of old 25¢ te plus 2e war tax 
Miniature box mailed for 4c plus le war tax 
THE FREEMAN PERFUME Co., 
Dept. 117 Cincinnati, O. 
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George W. Lederer’s 
Reminiscences 
[Continued from page 25] 





I decided to capitalize her decision as pub- 
licity material. I called my press-agent and 
told him to work up the idea for all it was 
worth. He did and, on the day that the 
newspapers played up the story big, Lillian 
sent word to me that she wanted to see me. 
I went back to her dressing-room and found 
her wreathed in smiles. I imagined that I 
knew the reason for those smiles. ‘It proved 
great publicity stuff, didn’t it?’ I asked her, 
returning smile for smile. ‘Great!’ she re- 
plied. ‘But L1l have something better for 
you to use to-morrow. I married Giovanni 
Verugini, the tenor in this company, at noon 
to-day.” ” 

Our friend looked at me with the expres- 
sion of a parade passing through a triumphal 
arch. 

Just a moment,” he said. “ Wait till I've 
finished.”” And did I detect something akin 
to a confident chuckle? 

“ Well,” he went on, “it was a fact. Fur- 
thermore, she invited me to join a small sup- 
per party she was giving that night in her 
apartments in celebration of the event. I 
went and, when I arrived, found three or four 
other guests, together with the two newly- 
weds. We had a jolly little supper and then, 
somewhat to my astonishment — since it 
was hardly the gesture of a bride on her wed- 
ding night — the fair Lillian suggested that 
we all sit down to a game of cards. It was 
now about half-past one o'clock. We got out 
the cards and chips and presently were in the 
midst of a friendly little game of poker. 
Perugini, along toward two-thirty, got sleepy 
and retired. But, though I made several sug- 
gestions that we stop the game, the beautiful 
Lillian pleasantly insisted that we continue. 
She loved cards, and they were her favorite 
pastime. We kept on playing — playing — 
playing. I began to think that our hostess’ 
habitual politeness prevented her from get- 
ting rid of us, so I suggested to her, as po- 
litely as I in turn could, that she boot us cut 
bodily. Whereupon she looked at me very 
sweetly and said, ‘Not at all! I wouldn't 
think of it. I always play cards on my 
wedding nights!"” 

“Well?” beamed the Lederer. 

“T fear,” retorted I, “that while that story 
is conceivably more entertaining than the 
inside story of Dr. Orndorff’s esoteric in- 
vestigation of — tetraiodophenolphthalein 
and tetraiodophenoltetrachlorophthalein and 
some of their derivatives, it still may be said 
to leave something to be desired.” 

“You don’t say so!” said our friend, re-ig- 
niting his now three-inch Invincibilia Supre- 
mo Magnifico, taking another abysmal 
breath, tilting his fauteuil still farther back, 
and raising his brogans from the ink-well up to 
the plaster bust of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
“You don’t say so!” he repeated. “Good 
enough. Then how does this one strike you, 
old penseroso? 

“You will remember that, after the great 
success of Edna May in ‘The Belle of New 
York’ in London, I took Mabelle Gilman 
over in “The Casino Girl’ in the hope of re- 
peating the former's success with the latter. 
It seemed to me to be the easiest of cinches 
to accomplish this, since the Gilman girl was 
much prettier than the May girl, much more 
intelligent, and — theatrically — much more 
competent. But you wiil also remember that 
— in spite of this, and to my astonishment — 
Mabelle Gilman proved in London to be the 
worst kind of frost. The real reason for this 
has never been told. Here’s the story: 

“On Gilman’s opening night, Edna May 
entered the theatre with a party of triends 
while the first act was in progress and while 
Gilman was on the stage. (This was after 
Edna had scored her big success in ‘The 
Belle’.) The moment the audience caught 
sight of her, it jumped to its feet and cheered 
and applauded her, forgetting Mabelle Gil- 
man’s presence on the stage completely. 
Gilman, however, went on with her work 
and, before the evening was over, had so 
entirely won the attention and admiration of 
the audience that it, in turn, forgot Edna 
completely, cheered and applauded Mabelle 
and, at the finish, insisted upon her making 
a speech. 


“Obviously, I was elated. I felt dead cer. 
tain that Gilman had not only equalled May’s 
success, but had exceeded it. Imagine my 
consternation, then, when the business began 
falling off more and more on each successive 
night. I couldn’t understand it. If Gilman 
had proved such a knockout on the opening 
night, why didn’t the crowd come back to see 
her again and again, as in the case of the May 
girl? But not only did the first-night crowd 
not come back — scarcely any one came at 
all. On the fifth night — still puzzling over 
the matter — I happened after the play to 
meet Marie Tempest in one of the Strand 
restaurants. Marie Tempest was, and still js, 
a very shrewd woman, and I thought I would 
get her reason for the débacle. I broached 
the subject to her. This was her answer 
and, as [ was to discover from subsequent 
proofs, the correct solution of the mys- 
tery. ‘At one point in the second act on 
the opening night,’ she said, * Mabelle Gilman 
wiped a bit of perspiration from her forehead, 
That little thing spelled ruin for her in Lon- 
don. A London audience may admire an 
actress who works hard, but it will never 
come back to see her, it will never talk to its 
neighbor about her, if she shows any signs of 
working hard!’ 

“It was the truth,” added Lederer, 
“London threw itself at Edna May's feet 
because she had all that listlessness that Lon- 
don adores. But it would have nothing to do 
with Mabelle Gilman, a much more com- 
petent actress, because she made its audi- 
ences feel that she was working hard.” 

* Well,” said he, gazing at his now two-inch 
Invincibilia Supremo Magnifico, “* how about 
that one, Prof. Dr. Crabapple?” 

“You are getting warmer,” I condescended. 
“Pray continue.” 

“Good enough,’ he smiled, unbuttoning 
the three lower buttons of his waistcoat; 
“here goes with another: 

“T'll not, for reasons that are more or less 
plain, tell you the name of the young woman 
who figures in this story. She was — I'll tell 
you this much, and you can have your fill of 
guessing her identity —one of the most 
beautiful of the famous ‘Florodora’ girls. 
She, like a number of the other girls who 
were to become famous in the celebrated 
Sextette, had been in my Casino shows and I 
had given her to Tommy Ryley who, with 
Dunne and Fisher, was producing the piece. 
(1 may remark, in passing, that it was stipu- 
lated in the contract for the appearance of 
*Florodora’ at the Casino that I was to or- 
ganize, select and approve Ryley’s company, 
which I did.) This illustrious beauty of 
whom I speak was noted for her fresh, clean 
look and her thoroughly well-maided air. 
The many newspaper stories about her rarely 
failed to allude to her as one ‘who looked as if 
she had always just stepped out of a tub,’ as 
one ‘who was as neat as a daisy,’ as one 
‘whose teeth were like so many pearls,’ and so 
on. Well, here is the other side of the picture. 

“On the first-night of ‘Florodora’ at the 
Casino — November 11, 1900, by the way — 
this celebrated beauty rushed in, completely 
out of breath, about twenty minutes before 
the curtain was due to go up. ‘I have been 
dining with Mr. , a friend of mine,’ she 
palpitated, ‘and I lost all track of the time. 
With that, she dashed up to the dressing- 
room which she occupied with two of the 
other girls and, betore changing into her stage 
costume, grabbed a tooth-brush lying at hand 
and began vigorously to brush her teeth. 
‘Just a minute!’ exclaimed one of her room- 
mates. ‘But that’s my tooth-brush youre 
using!” The beauty stopped. ‘Gee, I’m s0 
sorry,’ was her rejoinder; ‘I thought it had 
been left here by some girl in the show that 
closed last week.’” 

Our Lederer looked over at me. 

“Eh?” And he lifted a right eyebrow. 

“You are getting warmer by the minute, 
I granted. “Pray be good enough to con 
tinue.” ? 

Our Lederer surveyed his now one-inch 
Invincibilia Supremo Magnifico, gave a lusty 
drag at it, expelled a noble cloud of smoke, 
patted his lungs a resounding wallop, and 
observed, “Good enough. How” —4 
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here he fixed me with a do-or-die gaze 
“how about this one? , 

“We are always hearing musical comedy 
actresses lament that if only they could get 
hold of the right kind of catchy song number 
they would be made. But it has been my 
experience with them that they never know 
the song When they do get their hands on it. 
Only the other day I read an interview in the 
New York Tribune with Marie Cahill in 
which she told how she had discovered the 
song that made her — ‘Nancy Brown’ it was 
called; you remember it well — and how 
overjoyed she was when she found it. ‘That 
song,’ she said, “put me on the road to star- 
dom. How lucky it was that I detected its 
value at once.” Or words to that effect. 
Here is the true story. I had engaged Marie 
(hill for my production of ‘The Wild Rose’ 
and was casting around for the right kind of 
song for her. The choice finally narrowed 
down to two. One was ‘Nancy Brown’; the 
other was a so-called ballad song of the 
‘Green Fields of Virginia’ species. Since 
it was as plain as day even to a blind man 
that ‘Nancy Brown’ was the song for Cahill, 
I gave her the copy of it and asked her what 
she thought of it. ‘I don’t like it at all,’ was 
heranswer. ‘In the first place, it hasn't any 
individuality: it’s too tame to get over. 
What’s that other one you have in your 

“I showed her the other song, and she 
jumped at it. She insisted that it, not 
‘Nancy Brown,’ would make her. I knew 
that she was talking nonsense and told her so, 
but I couldn’t convince her. After along and 
futile conversation, I said all right, let her 
keep the script of the other song, and told her 
to go ahead and study it . Then J proceeded 


to convince her against her will that she ought 
to sing ‘Nancy.’ | would whistle it in her 
presence. I got two members of “The Wild 
Rose’ company to learn the tune and casually 
whistle it around the stage during lulls in the 
rehearsals. 1 slyly got her maid to learn 
the melody and hum it. This kept up for 
about a week. Finally, the reluctant Marie 
asked me what the tune was that ‘everyone 
(as she put it) seemed to have on their 
brain.’ I told her it was the song she didn’t 
want to sing. ‘Well,’ she said, ‘1 suppose | 
might try it — but I have my doubts about 
it still.” The rest you know. Marie Cahill 
sang the song and became famous.” 

Our friend sucked the half-inch butt of his 
quondam regal Invincibilia Supremo Magni- 
fico. An unmistakable touch of the glee of 
the conqueror was in his tone as he gazed 
upon me again and framed his words: 

“And now do you agree that the trivial un- 
told story is otten more interesting to the 
average person than the more important his- 
tory, say, of the financing of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company's 
Winona and St. Peter extension or the 
findings in the matter. of endocardial 
lesions developing during pneumococcus in 
horses?” 

I looked at what remained of my own once 
elegant six-inch Partagas Extremoso Delici- 
oso Grandioso. 

I hesitated a moment. 

“Tt is possible — it is quite possible.” 1 
vouchsafed. “But let us leave it to the 
reader.” 





The fourth article in the fascinating “George 
W. Lederer’s Reminiscences” series, by George 
Jean Nathan, will appear in August McClure’s 
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devil three quarters of the year, vast jungles 
of silence and luxuriant growth. You never 
saw such rich land. Anything you put in 
the ground will grow, even a tin can, if you 
give it the right start. You can make a 
fortune there if you’ve got the nerve to stick 
it out; After a while you get used to the 
silence and the loneliness. I have. I love 
it now. I don’t believe I'll ever be happy 
away from it. 

“Camaguey is the little town where I 
left the railway and made straight for the 
jungle. My plantation’s about ten miles 
from there. I thought I had said good-bye 
to civilization when I first arrived, and, just 
to jolly myself up a bit, I used to ride into 
town each week and spend an hour or two 
loafing round. Mind you, it isn’t really 
a town, just a street and a hotel with a very 
pretty patio where I could get something to 
drink. That,” he admitted after a long sip 
from the glass, “‘was before I found whiskey 
and the tropics are deadly enemies. 

“That is where I first saw her — in the 
patio of the hotel. It was about two months 
after I had arrived. To see a woman, a 
civilized woman, in a smart riding-habit, 
white, with a broad black hat shading her 
delicate, beautiful little face — well, it was 
a shock I wasn’t able to manage very suc- 
cessfully. I’m not the sort to pick up ac- 
quaintances with strange women; but, down 
there, a sweet, fresh-looking American girl — 
she was ummistakably American — Well, 
I couldn’t resist going up and speaking to 
her. We were quite alone in the patio ex- 
cept for the two Jap waiters who were not 
listening to us — at least, I didn’t think they 
were. J told her who I was, what I was doing 
there, and expressed my surprise at finding 
an American girl in that part of the world. 
She didn’t say much. I suppose 1 didn’t 
give her much chance to. 

“At any rate she listened, which was a sort 
of comfort to me, though she told me nothing 
about herself or her reason for being in that 
God-forsaken corner. I was in for having a 
long talk, but when 1 sat down [ saw that 
she was, not exactly displeased, but evi- 
dently worried about something. She kept 
glancing toward the entrance of the patio 
as though she were expecting some one to 
come for her. Finally she rose and with a 
nod and a smile that was somehow terribly 
sad, went out of the hotel. Without saying 
4 word about it, she gave me to understand 
that, it was impossible for her to be seen 
talking to me, not that she objected herself, 
out that there was some reason for it. When 
she rose to go I noticed, for the first time, the 
bracelet. she wore over her glove — this 


bracelet. Left alone, 1 asked the Jap who 
she was. He shook his head and said he 
didn’t know. Of course he was lying, and 
after a goodly-sized tip, he grew more com- 
municative, though not entirely frank. All 
I could get out of him was that she had 
been on a plantation in the neighborhood 
for the last year With Americans? He 
didn’t know. She came into town very sel- 
dom; this was only the third time he had 
seen her. The proprietor of the hotel was 
more satisfactory. He said she came into 
town always with Sefor Albeniz Don Luis, 
as they called him, the owner of the largest 
hacienda in that province. What she was 
doing there with him he didn’t know. Don 
Luis was not a man to discuss his affairs 
with any one. His hacienda was a world in 
itselt; what went on there was known only 
to the peons employed on the plantation, 
and they had learned from experience to 
keep their mouths shut. 

“That’s all I found out about her that day. 
But I didn’t forget her. When you are off 
the map and a pretty girl suddenly appears, 
a girl no one knows anything about, and 
disappears as quickly as she had come, you 
find yourself thinking about her a good deal, 
especially if she gave you a smile that told 
you all sorts of things and nothing at all 
and left you with the feeling that she was 
miserably unhappy. 

“T used to ride over in the direction of Don 
Luis’s hacienda pretty often, hoping to catch 
another glimpse of her. I went so often that 
I aroused the suspicions of the old Spaniard ‘s 
workmen. Whenever I reached the road 
that led into his property, I was always 
stopped by some one and told that no tres- 
passing was permitted. The thing got on 
my nerves. I couldn’t get it out of my head 
that the girl was being held there, a sort of 
prisoner, a — well, I didn’t know what. Of 
course I had no reason to believe anything 
of the sort, but you know how you get ideas 
and can't get rid of them. I think it was the 
way she had watched that door all the time J 
was talking to her and the smile she gave 
me when she left that made me know some- 
thing was wrong. I would have taken an oath 
that she was miserably wretched, even be- 
fore I knew the whole truth of the ghastly 
affair. 

“Two months later I met her in Camaguey 
again. Met doesn’t exactly express it. I 
saw her riding out of the town just as I was 
coming in, and beside her, riding the hand- 
somest black horse I ever saw, was Don 
Luis. Strangely enough, it was the first 
time | had ever seen him, and ] was so intent 
upon looking at bim that before T knew it 
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they had passed and disappeared down the 
dusty road. He was about as picturesque 
a scoundrel as I have ever seen; half Cuban, 
half Spaniard, very dark, extraordinarily 
handsome, and with a concentration of ma- 
levolence that you sometimes find so striking 
in that race. His look, as his eyes rested 
on me for a bare second, was as black a 
curse as was ever hurled at me. I don't 
think she looked at me as we passed; at 
least there was no signal of recognition. 
“Six months passed before I saw her again. 
It was in the patio of the hotel. She was 
sitting there with Don Luis, drinking one of 
those concoctions of crushed pineapple. I 
passed near her and took a seat at a tabk 
on the other side of the patio. Her face was 
toward me. I was shocked at the change in 
her. She was still pretty, very pretty, perhaps 
more striking than she was before, for now 
there was a sort of haggard beauty about 
her, a despair, a tragedy. She was fright- 
fully thin; she looked dead tired and spent; 
and yet, in spite of all this, she was still 
dainty and pretty. Do I make myself clear? 


“FPYUEY sat there an hour. The only sound 

that broke the silence came from two 
brilliantly colored birds that were chained 
to perches set among the red and green and 
yellow tropical foliage. But I sat on there, 
determined to stick it out as long as they did, 
and hoping all the time that I might get a word 
toher. She needed help, she needed it badly. 
I was fully convinced of that now. She needed 
both physical and moral help. If she didn't 
get it soon, she wouldn’t be able to hold out. 
That was written plainly enough on her 
face. You may wonder why I didn’t talk 
to others and plan something. But you don't 
know that country. What did I know? Noth- 
ing — except that the girl looked ill. But 
almost anyone looked ill who spent too much 
time in such a climate. I probably looked 
worse myself, for I was full of fever at the 
time. That she was being held there by Don 
Luis, that she had been lured away from 
civilization by him and was now tight in his 
clutches, a prisoner, worse than a solitary 
prisoner, as he was the only living soul she 
appeared to have converse with — all this 
I could have told and been shown by others 
that it was entirely my imagination. That 
was exactly my position. She had given me 
no signal of distress. I was taking every- 
thing on my own shoulders without even 
being asked. 

“Finally Don Luis got up and walked to- 
ward the entrance of the patio. The moment 
his back was turned she drew a piece of paper 
trom her bag, wrote something on it, rolled 
it into a small ball and tossed it into the 
shrubbery behind her chair. Then she 
looked at me, indicated with a nod the di- 
rection she had thrown the paper, rose and 
followed Don Luis out of the hotel. A few 
moments later, through the arches of the 
entrance, I saw her ride past, accompanied as 
always by her black shadow. Then I found 
the paper. On it was written: “To-night 
at ten — your house.’ Well, you can imag- 
ine how I felt. At last her call for help had 
come. I was ready 

“I rode home in the dusk, got out my 
pistols and looked them over, and told my 
servants, both of them half-breeds, to wait 
in the kitchen that night until I dismissed 
them. 1 hadn't an idea how she was going to 
manage her escape from Don Luis; at any 
rate | was determined to be prepared for 
any pursuit on his part. If she came to me 
for protection she was going to have all I 
could give her. 

“You've never been in the tropics? No. 
Then you don’t know the silence and mystery 
of the nights there. There’s something 
luminous about them, something big that 
you don’t have up here. The stars are bigger, 
They come right down and hang about 
you. Sometimes you'd swear, if you put out 
your hand, you'd touch them. It was a 
June night, hot and still. As I walked up 
and down the pavement in front of my house 

1 had put out all the lights except those 
in the kitchen where the two half-breeds 
were awaiting my orders — I looked out into 
the stillest, deadest world you can imagine. 
There wasn’t a sound. 

“LT waited quietly until eleven o'clock. By 
twelve [ was restless. A half hour later I 
impatient. She hadn’t been able to 
manage it! She couldn't get away! Or 
she had been caught in her attempt to escape! 

“At one o'clock | went to the kitchen. 
awakened one of the half-breeds and told 
him to saddle my horse. T had decided to 
go in search of her. T couldn't wait any 
longer. Just as T gave the order the silence 
of the night was broken. The sound came 
from a long distance, but it was unmistak- 


too. 


was 


able — the regular, clicking sound of hoofs. 
I countermanded the order and ran toward 
the road. In a few minutes she rode up, slid 
from the horse and peered into my face. ‘Ah, 
you had not given me up! I lost my way; took 
the wrong road. You see—lI did not know 
exactly where you lived.’ 1 called to one of 
the servants and turned the horse over to him. 
‘Are you followed?’ 1 asked her. ‘I think 
not. I met no one on the road.’ 1 led the 
way toward the house. When I reached 
there, my other servant was holding the 
door open for us. I nodded to her to go in, 
then I called the man aside and impressed 
upon him, in a way one learns to do down 
there, that nothing was to be said about the 
incident. 

“I took her into the house and made her 
sit down in the darkness — if you'd call it 
darkness. 1 could see her ghastly white 
face as plainly as I see yours now. Then her 
courage gave out. She cried like a baby 
She wasn’t much more than a_ baby 
eighteen. Think of it! And leading a life 
like that! . I didn’t try to calm her — or 
say anything. I just walked up and down 
the room, up and down. It seemed hours 
before she pulled herself together. Then I 
made her eat something and drink a glass 
of cocoanut milk. Do you know it? The 
most soothing drink in the world! Then —” 


E broke off abruptly, leaned forward and 
pressed his hands to his temples as though 
the memory of what he was telling had 
suddenly oppressed him; and while he was 
in this attitude Julian came into the room. 
Their meeting was that of two schoolboys, 
boisterous, jolly, bluntly affectionate, tem- 
pered slightly, on Martin’s part, by the mood 
the story had created in him. 

“No one but the gods arranged your 
arrival,”’ Julian cried. “It couldn't have 
been better timed. I didn’t wire you to 
come because I knew you'd do it, even if it 
were against all your interests.” He stopped 
and, with a nod toward me, laughed gaily. 
“You know what I'm talking about!” 

“Oh, yes, he told me everything. You're 
a nice old dog to play a trick like this on me. 
You're the last of my pals to take the plunge. 
I'm now left solitary and alone.” 

“Your own fault. Do it too!’ 

Whilst they stood there talking, the 
bracelet which Martin still held in his hand 
tell to the floor. Both of them stooped to 
pick it up. 

“Hello — been robbing me of my jewels!” 
Julian laughed, turning to the desk and plac- 
ing the bracelet in its case. “My fiancée 
gave me this last week. There’s some sort of 
a patent clasp to it. She asked me to take it 
to a jeweler and see if he could open it. I'd 
forgotten all about it.” 

Martin’s expression, as Julian turned his 
hack, was nothing short of tragedy. I have 
never seen a man’s face when he was receiv- 
ing a death sentence, but I imagine Martin's 
expression at that moment must have been 
something very like the agony of such a 
moment. I thought he was going to fall 
where he stood — but he did not — he turned 
swiftly toward the table where he had put 
the glass of whiskey and reached for it, tried 
to pick it up, and found his hand trembling 
so that, instead, he sank down in a deep 
chair and, when Julian turned back to him, 
managed a smile. 

“I'm the happiest man living,” Julian 
went on in his enthusiastic way. “You 
don’t know what it means to find, all of a 
sudden, the woman you have been looking 
for —say, for thirty-five years. You'll be 
consumed with jealousy when you see her. 
Just wait! And only a month ago I didn’t 
know she was living. Think of it! I wish 
I had a picture of her to show you ” He 
stopped, felt in his pocket and drew out a 
pocketbook. “T believe I have a little snap- 
shot of her.” He found it and held it out 
to Martin. “It won’t give you a complete 
idea of what she’s like — but it’s suggestive. 
What!” 

He stopped abruptly, surprised that Mar- 
tin should return the picture to him with- 
out looking at it. 

“Td rather wait,’ Martin said, his face 
again pale with effort, “until I see her in the 
flesh. First impressions are very lasting 
with me. Besides, I hate snapshots. If 
you don’t mind, I'll wait until to-morrow.” 

“You're the same queer old duck you 
always were,” Julian said, throwing the 
photograph on the table and drawing a chair 
up close to Martin. “ You don’t want even 
to hear about her, I suppose. That would 
no doubt prejudice you, too.” 

Martin managed another successful smile. 
“Yes, [hate advance opinion. Let me judge 
for myself to-morrow. Besides, the mere 
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fact of your loving her has alre 
udiced me in her favor. 
going for a honeymoon?” 

“Out west somewhere — we have 
decided,” Julian said casually, 
going toward his bedroom. 
with me while [ change.” 

He disappeared through the door and 
for a few moments Martin and I were alone 
in the room, though I don’t think he Was 
conscious of my presence. The moment 
was too tense for him to be aware of sur- 
roundings. He sat where Julian had left 
him, very still, very white. Then, as though 
irresistibly impelled, he rose slowly and 
moved toward the table. For a few seconds 
he stood perfectly still, staring at the wall 
then his glance gradually lowered to the 
table and rested on the photograph. He 
made no sound, hardly a movement, then 
his whole body seemed to quiver, but he- 
fore I was aware of what his next step would 
be he had passed through the door which 
led into Julian’s room. 

A few minutes later I left to dress for 
dinner. It was with intense relief that | 
got out of the room and away from the 
overcharged atmosphere. I was almost 
certain that I knew what Martin would 
try to do — remain silent. That was clear 
enough, but the doubt in my mind was 
whether he would be strong enough to main- 
tain that silence. He had gone to pieces for 
a moment, which was due, no doubt, to his 
having been interrupted in the crucial mo- 
ment of the story and, in that mood, shocked 
by what Julian had told him. He had pulled 
himself together magnificently. 1 tried to 
picture him alone with Julian, their conver. 
sation, Julian’s exaltation, Martin’s wrack- 
ing problem. Then, the story itself! How 
had it ended! 


; aly prej. 
Where are you 
c n't (Quite 
> Tising and 

Come in here 


T dinner Martin was as gay as anyone, 

perhaps gayer. He drank a good deal, he 
told some excellent stories, he applauded 
loudly all toasts to the bride — in fact, he 
gave the impression of a man bubbling over 
with carefree happiness. To me it appeared 
exaggerated, but, of course, I had reason 
to view it that way. 

When we had all seen Julian to his rooms 
and bade him good-bye to meet next morn- 
ing at the church, Martin was still the 
jolliest of the ‘crowd. I shook hands with 
him as he was climbing into a motor with 
several of the party who were going on toa 
cabaret. Our eyes met for a second. I knew 
then that he knew I knew —and that he 
trusted me. But no word was spoken, no 
look exchanged which might have been in- 
terpreted as meaning anything. 

I called up Julian early the next morn- 
ing to know if anything remained to be 
done before the wedding. He replied witha 
shade of disappointment in his voice. Martin 
had just sent him a note saying he had re- 
ceived a cable from Cuba calling him back 
there immediately. He had not even had 
time to return to gather up his belongings 
which he had left in Julian’s rooms. He 
was leaving on the boat that sailed at eleven 
o'clock. Something had gone wrong on the 
plantation. 

I have never seen Martin since. Julian 
tells me he never hears from him — he seems 
to have given himself over completely to 
life in the tropics. Julian is one of the hap- 
piest men it is my luck to know. His wife 
has made all of his friends hers, not such 
an ordinary thing as it may sound, par- 
ticularly when the man in the case was an 
exceptionally popular bachelor. Even that 
expression in her eyes which I had once 
termed somewhat unsatisfactory, I see no 
longer. They have two children. 

Only once. in the years that have passed, 
have I heard Julian mention Martin's name 
in her presence. It occurred when I was 
spending a few days with them at their 
country home. We had finished dinner 
and were sitting on the veranda, smoking, 
in the darkness. During one of those long, 
comfortable silences, that are possible only 
among very close friends, a servant brought 
the evening papers and some letters to 
Julian. He got up and went to a window, 
through which the light was streaming, 
and tore open several of the letters. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. ‘Here's a let- 
ter from John Martin. Where do you sup- 
pose he has gone! —to Ceylon. Says he 
has bought a coffee plantation out there, and 
is going to live on it.” Julian sighed. ~ 
suppose we'll never see him again. 
more friend lost!” 

It was certain that nothing had hap 
pened to enlighten him. 

His wife was in the darkness. 
not see her face. She said nothing. 
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L.. emained with lashes downcast until a 
ment of surprise from Wan-li warned 
of an event wholly unexpected. The 
versation from the opposite pavilion 
into louder volume, and the group 
kyidenty dissolved; some laughingly and 
Palutely, others with hesitation, approached 
he place where Mei-li stood. 
“Shead of them all, beside Lu Chang-yu, 
ode Kang Yu-pei. They paused at a re- 
ectful distance, and Lu made the unaccus- 
med introductions. 
“This,” he said, indicating Wan-li, “‘is 
stupid thorn, and the other is that un- 
rthy and immodest sister, Mei-li.”” 
4h” murmured Kang, bowing low, “in 
rance you would have said, *This is my 
sar wile, and the other is my sweet sister’.”” 
The blushes in Mei-li’s cheeks were red 
neath even the thick jacket of rice powder, 
Lod there was a troubled pleasure in the eyes 
Wan-li. Over Kang’s uniformed shoulder 
saw the ominous approach of her mother- 
Jaw, and trembled. 
But Mrs. Lu, though wrath inflamed her 
the impropriety, let it blaze silently within. 
Vun-li could see that this offense, too, was to 
be laid at her door. 
Kang Yu-pei somewhat grasped the situa- 
m, and his demeanor toward the August 
je was without blame. In respect and pro- 
prety he became instantly flawless. 
Curiously, Mrs. Lu did not banish the 
young Women to the inner chamber, though 
it was evident that her misgivings were as 
heavy as her wrath. She let them stay, 
munching shyly at moon-cakes, in spite ot the 
fact that she could see the astonishment of 
he servants, and though she knew the terri- 
le potency of their gossiping tongues. 
The clash of drums grew deafening, and 
resently the moon swam above the tiles of a 
arrier roof, the lines of which were silvered 
nd softened in the white effulgence. 
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forches danced through the courtyard on the 
hay to a miniature pagoda standing at the 
enter in the full light of the moon. The 
terior of this shrine, piled high with fire- 
sood, leaped into flames that darted from 
indow-like apertures. 

“My son’s exalted guest,” spoke the old 
“oman to Kang Yu-pei, “is doubtless not 


pleased at the ancient customs of my miser- 


ible household. Perhaps the superior learn- 
ng of the barbarians has not taught him the 
neaning of this festival.’ 

‘Honorable Tao-tai,”’ answered Kang, in 


lawless deference, “thy illustrious son’s 


wworthy guest has learned little, but, though 


the ignorance of this poor worm will at once 


e apparent, he begs leave to assure you of 
is familiarity with the legend.of the Festival 


i bf the Moon,” 
> = With his words, his demeanor, Mrs. Lu 
pong ould find no fault. She presently turned 
to her daughter. 
Julian}, “The goddess waits, and the flames are 
high; burn your sycee and begone te your 
rears |e 5 ‘ 
3 . Mei-li fluttered toward the blazing pagoda 
oe with its circle of men w ho fanned the flames, 
mye: and tossed aloft her string of silvered paper 
1, par- pngols, which, in the process of fiery dissolu- 
ana tion would ascend to the moon goddess arog 
n thet Geny of spiritually negotiable form. 
i oan Suddenly, as her flaring sacrifice melted into a 
ae i mane brilliant banner of flame, there was a 
oppling, crashing movement in the flimsy 
eal Structure, and an ominous showering of 
nn < open Before even the first cry of alarm, 
I was fn pegodn had fallen, a writhing mass of 
heir | —— and fire. ' 
Pen lt was Kang \ u-pei, not the gaping ser- 
chien — who was first to reach Mei-li. She had 
» long, Side caught by a flaming stick as she leaped 
tips ai e, and had fallen in the midst of a wreck- 
rought al of embers. He picked her up, clasping 
ors to - unnecessarily close, and, curiously, look- 
indow, be wy her eyes to discover the extent of het 
rming, = She was silent, yet she was no longer 
g shy; her eyes met his unabashed. A long 
on ~~ of charcoal had been brushed across 
1 sup oe tek, yet she did not feel its sting; and 
vs he ” sous to see nothing but the pair of 
e ind F-iringed Ovals reflecting twin images of 
wp “] ie moon,”* 
One aan she had reached the inner chamber, 
1€ commotion had ceased. Mei-li vowed 
ual ~ rey candle to the moon goddess: for 
she not looked into the eves of one she 
hew for a lover? . 
could 


And Kang Yu-pei, drowsily inattentive 





both to the 


rice-wine and the conversation 


ihe Golden Dragon—cominued from page 20 


of his host, found his thoughts seeking a 
comparison with the women of other lands; 
for them the process was not greatly com- 
plimentary, since their charms must now 
suffer by contrast with those of a certain 
girl of Old China. 

Yet the way of romance in Cathay is bor- 
dered by a thousand hedgerows of convention 
that may not be overleaped at a lover's 
thought. It was inevitable that Kang Yu-pei 
should depart, and that the matrimonial 
procedure between the families of Lu and Hu 
should go on. 

Wan-li, seeing Mei-li’s renewed grief, dared 
still further to impede the August One’s will. 
Kang Yu-pei came to her before he left, and 
propounded an astonishing question, halt 
smiling at his mocking mixture of conven- 
tional terms with the unconventions of the 
West. 

“Does the charming broom-and-dustpan 
of that distinguished Great-Man, Lu, think 
that the Lotus Bud, Mei-li, golden as the 
lilies of Kwan-Yung that were born of the kiss 
of the sun upon the amber goddess of Lao- 
Tze — do you think she looks kindly upon a 
poor worm like me?” 

Tossing modesty to the evil spirits of the 
air, Wan-li answered him: 

“In her heart thou art greater than 
Buddha.” 

His smile faded, and he wore a startled 
gravity; but he said no more. Yet into the 
lily-petal fingers of Wan-li, before the day 
ended, there came the guilt of a secret, writ- 
ten in Kang’s hesitating French — a message 
that sent a heightened glow of both dismay 
and elation into her carmined cheeks. From 
her hands went a similar message in her own 
round, Roman script 

At the end of a week the bride’s dowry of 
furniture and utensils, in a procession of 
coolies and bearers extending half a li, went 
winding down the hill to the village of the 
Hus. Reluctantly, Mei-li took her part in 
the ceremony of “sifting four-eyes,” her 
wedding garments being placed, one by one, 
in a sieve over a brass bowl full of burning 
charcoal, while the celebrants chanted the 
magic words: “A thousand eyes, ten thou- 
sand eyes, we sift out; gold and silver, wealth 
and precious things we sift in.” 

A bride must weep for three days before 
her wedding, but it required no play-acting 
for Mei-li to observe the rite. Her tears were 
real. A similar make-believe is required on 
the day of the ceremony. The bride must 
conceal herself when the wedding-chair ar- 
rives at the door, thus modestly hiding what- 
ever desire she may have for marriage. But 
with Mei-li the concealment was unfeigned; 
it was necessary, so well did she conform to 
the custom, for her mother to devote a 
wrathful half-hour to the task of revealing 
her 

In the end it was necessary to face the in- 
evitable, and Wan-li lent tearful assistance 
in the adjustment of the bride’s veil of pearls. 
Rice-cakes were being tossed in a quilt at the 
gateway of the outer court, and when this 
ceremony was done Meicli, stilling her sobs, 
was shut within the tinseled red-and-gold 
chair. A volley of firecrackers, accenting the 
shrill wail of violins, set the procession in 
motion, and Mei-li gazed her farewell through 
the lattice of her bridal cage. 

Wan-li tearfully watched the palanquin, 
the banner-bearers, the official umbrella 
carriers, and the hired rabble of red-garbed 
street urchins, until the procession had van- 
ished in its serpentine progress toward the 
home of the bridegroom; then she went 
within to minister to the wishes of the 
August. 

It was only a little time until the news of 
the family shame came clattering to their 
ears. There were shouts, vain excitements, 
and futile distractions among the servants 
who returned with the tale. Mei-li, as in the 
tale of Lochinvar, had been stolen; she was 
gone from the red chair — vanished, like a 
vision of dragons before the silver gleams ol 
the moon. There had been blackguards, 
blows, shouts, confusion, broken heads 
that was all that could be learned. 

To think of the police was fatuous. In Old 
China the community is its own sheriff and 
its own court: which somewhat explains the 
perpetual public outpouring of private af- 
fairs. There was vast outery over the abduc- 
tion of Mei-li, but it brought her no nearer 
to her waiting bridegroom. In fact, the Hus 
were quick to save family “face” by return- 
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by mail in securities that have 
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Stock Dividends 


tocks Without Par Value 


INCE the Supreme Court has 

decided that stock dividends 

are not taxable as income a 

great deal of speculation has 
taken place in certain issues, due to 
the probability or possibility of dis- 
tributions of this kind. Some corpora- 
tions owing back dividends on cumu- 
lative preferred stocks have considered 
paying them off by giving the stockholders 
common stock or perhaps new second pre- 
ferred stock. Some corporations have 
already declared large stock dividends out of 
surplus, among them The Studebaker Cor- 
poration, Crucible Steel Company, and The 
American Tobacco Company, to mention 
only three. There seems to be a growing 
tendency to distribute profits in the form of 
new stock. That stock dividends are con- 
sidered valuable is shown by the increased 
quotations for issues of companies contem- 
plating this step and of those which have 
announced it. 

Many corporations’ earnings have been 
running at high levels, and in spite of liberal 
cash dividends they have felt that even with 
their outstanding stock largely increased 
they can still maintain dividends at the same 
rate. From the point of view of the stock- 
holder, therefore, a dividend consisting of 
additional shares seems very well worth while. 
If he prefers cash he can sell his new stock 
and get it. In such a case the return on his 
original investment is apt to be an excellent 
one; this is especially true of course when 
stock prices are high. 

The companies comprising the Standard 
Oil group of corporations have for many 
years made a practise of distributing stock 
dividends. ‘This new stock in practically 
every case has become exceedingly valuable, 
hecause of the steadily increasing business 
and earnings of these companies. They have 
been able to increase their capitalization 
largely and yet the value of the outstanding 
shares has not decreased; in fact the oppo- 
site has been the case. But can all corpora- 
tions follow this example? 


HAT does a stock dividend mean any- 

way? Perhaps an example will furnish 
the best answer. Suppose a corporation has 
outstanding 10,000 shares of stock and pays 
dividends amounting to $8 a year on each 
share. Its dividend requirements are there- 
fore $80,000 a year. Suppose that this cor- 
poration decides to declare a stock dividend 
of fifty per cent. This would bring its total 
of outstanding shares to 15,000 and in order 
to maintain dividends of $8 a share $120,000 
a year instead of $80,000 will be necessary. 
Can it do it? Who knows? Perhaps it can 
for the present, but for the 
investor, planning to keep 


by 


Paul Tomlinson 


this stock as a permanent investment, the 
future shares interest with the present. Sup- 
pose that three years from now only $80,000 
a year is available for dividends; the divi- 
dend rate will be reduced and although the 
stockholder has fifty per cent. more stock 
than formerly, the amount of dividends he 
receives will be the same as he got before the 
new stock was distributed. In other words, 
if his dividends were $800 a year on 100 
shares and on 150 shares his dividends are 
still $800 a year, is he any better off? Per- 
haps he is, but only if he can sell his 150 
shares for more than he could have got for the 
original one hundred. The chances are, how- 
ever, that the market price of the stock will 
be based largely upon earnings and dividends, 
and that they total about the same in each case. 


NE result of common stock dividends 

that is often overlooked is the benefit that 
preferred stocks get as a result of such dis- 
tributions. The declaration of a common 
stock dividend means that a corporation's 
surplus is being capitalized. Suppose this 
surplus consists of real estate, or new plants, 
or equipment, or the property of subsidiary 
companies. Common stock issued against a 
surplus of this kind means that it is to be 
kept as an asset, that it cannot be disposed of 
and the position of the preferred stock will 
be strengthened accordingly; for preferred 
stocks have a prior right to all fixed assets 
whatever they may be. When these assets 
are capitalized they cannot be dissipated. 
There seems to be no question that common 
stock dividends are a benefit to preferred 
stockholders. 

The conclusion, in so far as the common 
stockholders are concerned, would seem to 
be that in most cases the man who sells the 
stock he receives as dividends will do better, 
or certainly as well, as the man who holds 
on to it. This would not always be true, of 
course, but it seems safe to say that unless 
there is a very strong probability that future 
earnings will be sufficient to take care of 
dividends on the additional amount of stock 
issued, the thing to do is to sell the stock so 
received. As a corollary of this proposition 
it goes without saying that before purchas- 
ing shares in a corporation which has just 
declared a stock dividend it would naturally 


be the wise and safe thing to seruti 
nize it very carefully. — 


Stocks Without Par Value 

More and more frequently 
late stocks are being issued withoy 
par value. The practise has met with 
the approval of bankers generally an4 
is to be commended. The number of 
investors in this country has increased tr. 
mendously in the past few years, by 
many of them are still inexperienced an( 
anything done to prevent misunderstanding: 
on their part when they invest is decided) 
worth while. The issuance ot stock of no par 
value should tend to accomplish this end, 

When you buy a share of stock in a cor. 
poration, what does it mean? To what does 
its ownership entitle you? The answer de. 
pends upon the number of shares there apj 
outstanding. If you own one share out of J 
total of ten thousand you are entitled to ; 
one-ten-thousandth interest in the corpon- 
tion, nothing more. If the shares have a pu 
value of one bundred dollars this does no 
mean that each share is worth a hundre/ 
dollars. Maybe they are worth more, by 
their worth is not determined by the par, @ 
face value. Many people still seem to thint 
it is, and because of this mistaken belid 
much hard earned money has been Jost. 

A bond is issued for a definite amount, ow 
hundred, five hundred, or a thousand dollax 
It runs for a definite period of time and upm 
maturity its owner receives the exa¢ 
amount of money for which it is issued. Bit 
there is no security for stocks. They are mor 
in the nature of a partnership arrangement 
the stockholder is entitled to a share in the 
profits, or losses of the corporation, in the pro- 
portion which the number of shares of stock be 
owns bears to the total amount outstanding 


HERE used to be much criticism of “wa 
tered” stock. This was stock issued and 
sold and for which the earnings and assets dj 
the corporation offered no justification. Th 
term came into being as a result of the pre 
tise of cattle raisers, who when driving ther 
stock to market to be sold used to stop ani 
give the cattle all the water they could drink 
this would add to their weight, of course, ani 
their owners would get more money for then 
Obviously, however, the value of the cath 
was not increased. So in the case of shar 
in a corporation; issuing additional shar 
does not in itself mean that these shares a 
worth anything. To put a par, or face, vale 
on them might easily mislead inexperienct 
investors. The same thing would apply 
shares in a new corporation. They might! 
very valuable or they might be worth alme: 
nothing, or actually nol 

ing. The man who buy 
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stock in any corporation should bear this, 
fact in mind; that par value is more or less 
fictitious, often entirely so, and has nothing 
whatever to do with the actual value of the 
sto*k 

So it is that stock oi no par value is being 
issued more and more frequently. When 
you buy this kind of stock you buy with your 
eyes wide open. If there are ten thousand 
shares issued, you get an interest in the cor- 
poration of one ten-thousandth for every 
share you buy. The value of each share is 
based upon the earnings, and assets,—and 
prospects,—of the corporation; when there 
is no par value given you can make no mis- 
take about what you get. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 


Insurance and Banking by Mail 


1—The Mercantile Trust Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., will send on request its 
latest circular giving details of a number 
of attractive issues of First Mortgage Six 
Per Cent Real Estate Serial Notes in $100 
and $500 denominations. 

2—Messrs. Halsey Stuart & Company, 
209 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 49 Wall 
Street, New York City, will be glad to send 
on request a booklet describing a wide se- 
lection of government, municipal and cor- 
poration bonds. Send for booklet M-C. 

3—Messrs. Greenshields & Company, 17 
St. John Street, Montreal, Canada, will be 


glad to send on application circular on the | 


leading industrial stocks in Canada which 


are giving unusually high yields today, and | 


they witl also be glad to send free a copy ot 
their monthly magazine, Toe GREENSHIELDS 
Review. 

4—A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., 62 Cedar St., 
New York, have selected five representative 
securities which involve a total investment 
of $4,820. They yield $300 a year or over 
6.20%. Ask Leach & Co. tor their circular. 

5—Kauffman-Smith-Emert Company, Se- 
curity Building, St. Louis, Mo., will be glad 
to send upon request a new booklet dealing 
with some high grade issues of muncipal 
bonds, yielding as high as 514%. iSend 


| for Booklet MC, “Bonds That Always 


Pay.” 

6—S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, 
New York, and Straus Building, Chicago, 
have published a new booklet, “Safety and 
6%,” explaining the reasons why no investor 
has ever lost a dollar of principal or interest 
in thirty-eight years on any investment 
purchased of S. W. Straus & Co., and de- 


* scribing sound, first mortgage serial real 





estate bonds. In writing, specify circular X. 
7—Hbollister, White & Co., 50 Congress 
St., Boston Mass., will send free a booklet 
dealing with a new list of preferred industrial 
securities. Send for booklet CL-350. 
8—The National City Company of New 
York have issued two booklets of great 
interest to investors. The titles of these 
booklets are “Men and Bonds” and “ What 
You Should Know About Investment.” 
Copies of these booklets will be sent free. 
9—Dunham & Company, dealers in in- 
vestment securities, 43 Exchange Place, 
New York, have simplified the purchase of 
investment securities through their monthly 
instalment plan which is fully described in 
their booklet which they will send to in- 
vestors upon request. Ask for 87-CC. 
10—A unique, copyrighted chart presents 
a series of forty-five questions relating to 











nown for genetations as the coun- 
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The Preferred Stocks of New 
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seven different phases of an investment or | 


speculation as an aid in determining the 
value of an offering. The Investment Chart 
is of value also in analyzing a security long 
held which may have changed in character. 
Investors may obtain copies gratis from the 
publishers, I. D. Noll & Company, 170 Broad- 
way, New York. 

11—How progressively managed electric 
and gas companies justified the confidence 
of investors in 1919 is described in illustrated 
literature regarding Standard Gas and Elec- 
tric Company which will be sent to inquirers 
by H. M. Byllesby and Company, 208 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, New York, Provid- 
ence and Boston. 

12—“*What You Do Not See in a Bond 
Circular” is often an important factor in the 
selection of bonds by the investment banker 
for his clients. This pamphlet, with “Bond 
Topics,” will be sent free by A. 1. Bickmore 
& Company, 111 Broadway, New York. 

13—Investors may obtain from R. J. 
McClelland & Co., 100 Broadway, New 
York a copy of “The Investment Digest.”’ 
reviewing all classes of securities and con- 
taining specific suggestions of the best 
issues. The foreign exchange situation is 
also explained 
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The Golden Dragon— Continued from page 67 





ing the bride’s dowry ‘and letting it be under- 
stood that the nuptials were disavowed. 

There were three days of uncertainty in the 
Lu family, during which the August One 
tried all souls. A priest attended upon her 
constantly, using all arts to still her tongue 
and to tranquilize her spirit; yet neither 
rose-wine nor incense, neither muttered 
sutras nor beaten gongs, were capable of per- 
forming this benefit. Then came the rumor 
and repetitions that bred certainty, traveling 
with winged feet that are often more rapid 
and sure in China than the little devils leap- 
ing from pole to pole along the copper wires. 
Gossip said that. Mei-li had been stolen at the 
behest of a foreigner, and that in displeasure 
the gods had snatched them both into the 
unfathomable heavens upon the back of a 
dragon. Whatever the precise truth of this, 
and there were varied conclusions upon this 
point, it remained clear to the August One 
that there had been some sort of plot against 
the fair name ot the Lu family; to her it was 
but another of the insidious and disintegrat- 
ing influences of foreign ideas: it was part ot 
the evil fruit of modernity. Nothing was 
more natural than that her bitterness should 
concentrate itself upon Wan-li, and though 
she could lay no direct guilt to her daughter- 
in-law, Wan-li invited Mrs. Lu’s hostile sus- 
picions by virtue of previous offenses and ot 
the very fact that, consciowsly or uncon- 
seiously, she had borne into the old mansion 
a disturbing breath of the barbaric West 
Deaf to the incredulous and almost disre- 
spectful protests of her son, the Honorable 
One therefore uttered the decree that was to 
visit upon Wan-li the disgrace of being driven 
from her husband's house. 

Angered and wearied with expostulation, 
Lu Chang-yu had gone forth for the advice 
of an old neighbor. Wan-li sat sorrowfully 
within her chamber gazing upon a screen 
across which there was the perpetual flight of 
a pair of blue herons, yet seeing nothing at 
all. And at the outer gate her old servant, 
Wen-Chun, made the air hideous with her 
insulting cries. 

It was upon this scene of crisis that the 
authentic news of Mei-li came, not from the 
little devils of the telegraph, but through the 
unhurried postman. When Chang-yu_re- 
turned, the letter from Mei-li awaited him, 
and the family was summoned before the 
August One to hear its words. 

“Great Elder Brother,” ran the salutation, 
in Mei-li’s ecstatic ideographs, “thou wilt 
repeat to our Honorable mother all greetings 
of love and respect, and bear to her the news 
that thy undutiful sister is well. She is 
happy, too, for she is with a husband who 
guards her well, and who respects thee, also, 
as a brother: for he is thy friend, Kang 
Yu-pei. Thou wilt wish to know how it has 
all happened, and in truth, [I cannot pre- 
cisely say, for my Honorable husband only 
smiles and wishes to stop my lips with sweet- 
meats — and other things of which it is not 
seemly to speak — when I am so bold as to 
inquire. It does not greatly matter, does it, 
Great Elder Brother? The important thing 
is that I am here, and not under the rocftree 





of Hu. Doubtless the servants who went 
with the bridal-chair have told thee much, 
but they do not know all. I remember the 
shouts and the blows, and at first I was 
frightened. The light faded for me, and 
when it returned, I saw Kang Yu-pei in the 
clothing of foreign wars. He was beautiful, 
and by his side was a great water-bird, resting 
upon the bank of the Yangtze. For thou 
knowest that my illustrious husband is a 
being that flies through the air, and is greater 
than other men. Doubtless there have been 
exciting tales that we leaped into the heavens 
upon a dragon’s back, being translated, like 
the lovers in a poem of Li Po, into a new con- 
stellation of stars. I was no longer afraid, 
and L laughed to think of the legends my 
silly neighbors would spin. We soared, in- 
deed, into the heavens, but Kang Yu-pei was 
the good dragon, and his great bird bore us 
not to the stars, but to Shanghai, and to the 
house of a Christian priest. Next month, 
my ten-thousand-times illustrious husband 
says, we shall go to France in a junk without 
sails. L weep when I think of not seeing thee 
again — thine honorable self, our dear moth- 
er, and thy sweet Wan-li. [am at once thy 
happiest and most miserable sister, Mei-li.” 

For three days more the August One was 
confined to the inner chamber, and_ the 
household held its anxious breath. The 
chair that was to carry Wan-li to her father’s 
house came not, and the servant who had 
lain shrieking beside the gate was restored to 
her place at the kitchen kang. 

Then the family was once more sum- 
moned, and a new decree, solemn as those of 
the Vermilion Pencil, issued from her lips: 

“Chang-yu, since thou knowest the ways 
of these foreign devils, thou shalt journey 
with me to Shanghai. It is not fitting that 
my daughter should go from her rooftree in 
sorrow or in anger. And I would see more 
closely what sort of devil with dragon-wings 
it is that has flown away with her. Wan-li 
shall remain in the household, and the keys of 
the rice-bin shall be restored to her.” 

Within the chamber of Wan-li, when this 
astonishing audience with the August One 
was ended, Chang-yu looked soberly into the 
eyes of his young wife. He shook his head at 
her with a mock severity. 

“Thou art not wholly to blame, yet m 
some measure the guilt is thine. There was 
a postscript from Kang at the end of Mei-lis 
letter. 1 did not read it to the Great Ances 
tor, lest it should further harm thee. Kang 
has told me of thy help. 1 do not chide thee 

thy husband understands. But tell 
me this, since thou hast sought a wider hap- 
piness for Mei-li: dost thou pine for the 
brighter, newer life of the coast cities, or art 
thou content here in this old house?” 

It seemed to Wan-li suddenly as if all her 
rebellion against the sleepy conservatism © 
the life about her had been extinguished by 
the unfilial longing to protect Mei-li from tt. 
She returned the sober gaze of her husband, 
and without guile answered him: ; 

“I do not long for the great world outside; 
my world is here, my husband, bounded by 
these walls.” 
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The Wanderer of the Wasteland 


[Continued from page 13; 


speech that might have been naive had its 
simplicity not been so deadly. 

Adam laughed again, a little grimly. 
This was not the first time there had been 
forced upon him a hint of the inevitableness 
of life in the desert. But it was not his 
duty to ambush the Mexican who would 
ambush him. The little coldness thrilled 
out of Adam to the close throbbing presence 
of Margarita. The fragrance, the very 
breath of her went to his head, like wine. 

“But girl — only a little while ago — you 
slapped me — scratched me — hated me,” 
he said, in wonder and reproach 

*““No — no — no! Margarita love Senor!” 
she cried, and seemed to twine afound him 
and climb into his arms at once. The same 
fire, the same intensity as of that unforget- 
table moment of hate and passion dominated 
her now: only, it was love. 

And this time it was Adam who sought 
her red lips and returned her kisses. Again 
that shuddering wild gust in his blood! 
It was as strange and imperious to him then 
as in a sober reflection it had been bold, 
gripping, physical. In this instance, he was 
weaker in its grip, but still he conquered. 
Releasing Margarita he led her to a shady 
place in the sand under the green tree, and 
found a seat where he could lean against a 
low branch. Margarita fell against his 
shoulder, and there clung to him, and wept. 
Her dusky hair rippled over him, soft and 
silky to the touch of his fingers. The poor 
faded dress, of a fabric unknown to Adam, 
ragged and dusty and torn, and the little 
shoes, worn and cracked, showing the 
soles ot her stockingless feet, spoke eloquently 
of poverty. Adam noted the slender grace 
of her slight form, the arch of the bare in- 
step, and the shapeliness of her ankles, 
brown almost as an Indian’s. And all at 
once there charged over him an overwhelm- 
ing sense of the pitifulness and the wonder- 
fulness of her. 

“My God!” whispered Adam, under his 
breath. Something big and undefined was 
born in him then. He saw her, he pitied 
her, he loved her, he wanted her; but these 
feelings were not so much what constituted 
the bigness and vagueness that waved 
through his scul. He could not grasp it. 
But it had to do with the life, the beauty, 
the passion, the soul of this Mexican girl: 
and it was akin to a reverence be felt for the 
things in her that she could not understand. 

Margarita soon recovered, and assumed 
a demeanor so shy and modest and wistful 
that Adam could not believe she was the same 
girl. Nevertheless he took good care not to 
awaken her other characteristics. 

“Margarita, what is the name of this 
beautiful tree?” he asked. 

“Palo verde. It means green tree. It 
is beloved by the Spaniards,” she replied. 

“No wonder. Ive fallen in love with 
it — and I guess, under it,” said Adam, with 
a laugh, as he looked up through the count- 
less shining twigs of green that made a 
network like a spider-web across the blue 
sky. It was singular that he should teel 
an emotion for a tree. Perhaps this raven- 
haired girl had bewitched him. 

It interested him then to instruct himself 
further in regard to the desert growths 
that had been strange to him; and to this 
end he led Margarita from one point to an- 
other, pleased to learn how familiar she was 
with every growing thing. 

Presently Margarita brought to Adam’s 
gaze a tree that resembled smoke, so blue- 
gray was it, so soft and hazy against the 
sky. Upon examination Adam was amazed 
to discover that every branch and twig 
of this tree was a thorn. 

“Palo Christi,’ murmured Margarita, 
making the sign of the cross. And she told 
Adam that this was the crucifixion tree, 
which was the species that turnished the 
crown of thorns for the head of Christ. 

Sunset ended several happy hours for 
Adam. He had not forgotten about the 
Mexican, Felix, and had thought it just as 
well to let time pass and to keep out of 
trouble as long as he could. Also, with this 
in mind, he had strolled across the barrens 
toward the canyon where the road led down 
to the village. He and Margarita reached 
home without seeing any sign of Felix. 
Arallanes, however, had espied the Mexican 
sneaking around, and he warned Adam in 


no uncertain terms. Merryvale, too, had a 
word for Adam's ear; and it was significant 
that he did not advise a waiting course. 

In spite of all Adam's reflections he did 
not need a great deal of urging. After supper 
he started off for Picacho with Arallanes, 
and a teamster who was freighting supplies 
up to the camp. Adam revolved in his 
mind Merryvale’s hint that it was time to 
be game — that it would not do for him to 
avoid a meeting with Felix. And Arallanes, 
for all his temper, was a sensible fellow, well- 
disposed toward Adam, and he was of the 
opinion that a good sound beating would 
cure the Mexican of any further murderous 
designs. 

Picacho was in full blast when they arrived. 
The dim lights, the discordant yells, the 
raw smell of spirits, the violence of the 
crude gambling-hall worked upon Adam’s 
already excited mind; and by the time 
he had imbibed a few drinks he was 
ready for anything. But they did not find 
Felix. They went out and searched the 
camp without avail, and upon returning ‘to 
the saloon Arallanes learned from a Mexican 
that Felix had taken himself off on foot for 
Yuma. Adam joined Arallanes and _ his 
friends in the felicitations of the moment, 
and it took several drinks to celebrate the 
easy riddance ot a common enemy. 

Then Adam, if not half-drunk, at least 
somewhat under the influence of rum, started 
to walk back to his lodgings. He had sense 
enough to know that if he remained there 
he would get drunk. The walk was long, 
and by reason of the heavy dragging sand, 
one of considerable labor. Adam was in 
full possession of his faculties when he reached 
the village. But his blood was hot from 
the exercise, and the excitement of the 
prospective battle of the early evening had 
given way to an excitement of the senses, 
in the youthful romance felt in the dark 
canyon, the starlight. the wildness of the 
place. So when in the pale gloom of the 
mesquites Margarita glided to him like a 
lissom spectre, to enfold him and cling and 
whisper, Adam had not the will, nor the heart, 
nor the desire to resist her. 


DAM’S dull eyelids opened on a dim gray 

desert dawn. The world seemed dead, 
and life in him, like the opaque gloom in his 
sight. stirred sluggishly to a sense of blank- 
ness. Out of slumber and oblivion he had 
awakened to consciousness ot another day; 
and suddenly as thought came, he hated the 
morning with its soft sweet silent freshness. 
Instinctively, as a child fearing the sunlight 
that must betray his misbehavior, he shut 
his eyes and hid his face. 

But the coming of the dawn was in his 
mind and it showed pale through his shut 
lids. He could not hold back the hours. 
Something had happened in the night and 
he would never be the same again. With a 
sharp pang, a sense of incomprehensible loss, 
a conviction of shame, and a terrible dread of 
the staggering consequences of his weakness, 
Adam felt die in him the old unreasoning 
instinctive boy. And there was more, too 
deep and too subtle for him to divine; but 
it had to do with a feminine strain in him, 
a sweetness and purity inherited trom his 
mother and developed by her teachings. It 
had separated him from his brother Guerd 
and kept him aloof from a baseness common 
to their comrades. Nevertheless the wildness 
of this raw uncouth primitive west had been 
his undoing. 

It was with bitterness that Adam again 
faced the growing light. How useless to 
hate the dawn! All he could do was to resign 
himself to fate. The joy of life, the en- 
chantments, the following of the gleam.— 
all that had made him feel different from 
other boys and hide his dreams, failed now 
in the hard truth of his abasement. He 
could not understand the severity of the judg- 
ment he meted out to himself. His pain, his 
sorrow were for the vague death of that in him 
which he had never known or valued until 
it was gone. And the tight drawing knot 
in his breast, the gnawing of remorse, the 
guilty consciousness that he had betrayed 
the best in him, the strange dark oppression, 

these grew and reached a climax, until 
something gave way within him and there 
was a sinking of the heart, a weary and 
inscrutable feeling. 
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Then he remembered Margarita, and the 
very life and current of his blood seemed to 
change \ revulsion too swift to grasp — 
i fleeting hate burned out in sudden blaze! 
Like a hot wave the memory of Margarita 
surged over Adam, her strange new sweet- 
ness, the cunning of her when she wavylaid 
him in the dead of night. the 
lissominess of he T and the whispered rr ole r- 
ence that needed no translation, t 
ibleness of the silent imperious demand of 
insistent, 


clinging 
he inevit 
her presence, unashamed and 
somehow glorious in its abandonment 

Adam leaped out of his blankets, breaking 
up this mood and thought by violent action 
When he went out of the mesquites the sun 
shone gold over the purple peaks For 
Adam then, the 


desert was wild and tree. 


sunrise was glorious, the 
the earth was an 


immense region to explore, and nature, 
however insatiable and = inexorable, was 
prodigal of compensations He drank a 
sweet cup that held on drop of poisoned 


swelled in his breast. He 


wished he were an Indian 


bitterness. Life 


\ ARGARITA’S greeting was at once a 

delight and a surprise. Her smile, the 
light of her dusky eves would have made any 
man happier. But there was a subtle air 
ibout her this morning that gave Adam a 
slight shock, an undefined impressiom that 
he represented less to Margarita than he had 
on vesterday He thrust from him thoughts 
that were discourteous and disloyal to her 
and disturbing to him 

After breakfast Adam went up to the mill 
There was no work for him Mackay 
expected to start operating in a day or two, 
and was particularly pleased about it. Adam 
had to kill more time It was not so diffi- 
cull this morning Among the cursing and 
sweating and idling men Adam forgot the 
remorseful consciousness of his awakening 
hour that morning 

Then came the shrill whistle of the down- 
river boat. Idle men flocked toward the 


dock. It happened that at the moment 
Adam was high up on the ridge a mile back 
of the mill, where he had climbed over rough 
ground out of sheer need of action \t 


once he retraced his steps down hill toward 
the river 

When he reached the open space on the 
bank before the dock he found it crowded 
with an unsual number of men, all mani- 
festly interested in 
something concerning the boat. By slipping 
through the mesquites Adam got around to 
the edge of the crowd 

\ tall gaunt man, strode off the gang-plank. 
itis height, his form, his gait were familiar 
to Adam He had seen that embroidered 
flowery v¢st with its silver star conspicuously 
in sight, and the brown beardless face with 


more than ordinarily 


Its square) jaw ind seamy lines 
“Collishaw!” eiaculated Adam, in sur- 
He recognized in this 
man one whom he had known at Ehrenberg, 
t gambling, gun-tighting sheriff to whom 
(,uerd had becorn attached Adam, how- 


ever, had not liked him on first acquaintance 


prise and dismay 


ind through later circumstances had come to 


What brings him here?” Adam 


hate him 


isked himself “Tt wouldn't surprise me 
to see Guerd with him 

The mere thought of such a possibility 
disturbed him greatly \s his glance swept 


back of Collishaw his pulse beat quicker 
The next passenger to stride off the gang- 
plank was a very tall built young 
man Adam 
in a crowd of a thousand men 
leaped with a throb 

brother! And in that moment of thrilling 
boyhood love 


supe rl \ 
known that form 
His heart 


(iuerd, his 


would have 
great 


passion of 
Adam stood as if rooted 
gladness that throbbed 
of his being 


recognition the 
resurged supreme 
to the spot byw the 
mm every fibre 

Guerd looked up. His handsome heated 
Fine bold and keen and reckless, flashed 
in the suntight His piercing gaze swe pt over 
the crowd upon the bank 

“Hello, Adam,” he yvelled. with a gay 
hard iaugh Then he 
ind pointed up at Adam “There he is 
the damned run-off! We've found him 

Adam plunged sway into the thicket of 
indifferent to the clawing 


prodded Collishaw 


mesquit “ ind 
thorns he did not halt until he was far down 


the bank 


himself upon the 


Then panting and sweating he 
threw sand nm a shady 
place, and endeavored to subdue the riot 
of his emotions 

It died hard, that regurgitation of brother- 
love. Ut represented most of his life, and all 


of his home associations, and the memories 


of vouth How warm and fine that sudde nly 
revived emotion Hlow deep-seated, hevond 
ntrol! Plucked out by the roots it vet 


lived hidden in the depths of him. Adam in 
his flight to be alone had yielded to the 
amaze and shame and fury stirred in him by a 
realization of joy in the mere sight of this 
brother who hated him. For years his love 
had fought against the gradual truth of 
Guerd’s hate Adam had no fear of Guerd, 
nor any reason why he could not face him, 
this tenderness of which he was 
When he had fought down th» 


mawWkish sentiment he would show Guerd 


except 


ashamed 


and Collishaw what he was made of 

Adam spent 
thicket, communing with himself, and later 
conjecturing What his brother's motive was in 


several hours there in the 


coming to Picacho, and what circumstances 
Guerd could want to hunt him 
for only one reason, and that was a reason as 
old as the hills to Adam. Money! That was 
Guerd’s motive, with an added possibility of 
further desire to dominate and hound. 

“TIL fool him,” said Adam, resolutely, as 
he got up to return. “And if that coyote- 
faced Collishaw nags me again ['1I—I'll ——" 

He crossed the thicket, climbed the bare 
slope and descending into the canyon he went 
back to the village by this roundabout way 
Purning a sharp curve he came suddenly 
upon a number of workmen, mostly Mexi- 
cans They were standing under a wooden 
trestle that had been built across the can- 
All of them zp- 
peared to be gazing upward, and naturally 
Adam directed his gaze likewise. 

Thus without warning he saw the di:- 
torted and ghastly face of a man hanging |) 
the neck on a rope tied to the trestle. Th 
spectacle gave Adam a terrible shock. The 
picture in all its ghastliness was branded 
forever upon his sensitive mind. Then Adam, 
forcing himself, strode on down the canyon, 

“That's Collishaw’s work.” muttered 
Adam, darkly, and he remembered stories 
told of the sheriff's grim hond in more than 
one act of border justice. What a hard coun- 
try! 

In front of the village store Adam encoun- 
tered Merryvale, and he asked him for par- 
ticulars about the execution. 

“Wall, I don’t know much,” replied the 
old watchman, scratching his head. “There's 
been some placer-miners shot an robbed up 
the river. This Collishaw is a regular sure 
enough sheriff takin’ the law to himself 
Wall, he an’ his deputies Sa they tracked 
thet murderin’ gang to Picacho, an’ swore 
they identified one of them. Arallanes stuck 
up fer thet greaser. There was a hot argu 
ment, an’ by Gosh! I just swore Collishaw 
was goin’ todraw on Arallanes. The greaser 
swore by all his Virgins thet he wasn’t the 
man, an’ was swearin’ he could prove it 
when the rope choked him off I was 
fer waitin’ a little to give the feller a chance. 
But Collishaw came down here to hang some 


might arise 


yon at this narrow point 


one, an’ you bet he was goin’ to do it.” 

“I know him, Merryvale, and you're bet- 
ing right.” replied Adam, forcefully. 

“Adam. one of his men is a fine lookin’ 
young chap thet sure must be your brother,” 

“Yes, you're right about that, too.” 

“Wall, wall! You don't seem powerful 
glad Son, be careful what you say 
to Collishaw He don't ring right to an old 
timer like me. He courts the crowd. An’ he’s 
been askin’ fer you There he comes now,” 

The sheriff appeared approaching with 
several companions and halted before the 
store. His was a striking figure, but his face 
was repellent. It was that of a man com- 
paratively young in years, but old in experi- 
ence. His massive head was set on a bull 
neck of swarthy and weathered skin; his broad 
face, of similar hue, appeared a mass of criss- 
crossed lines; and his eves, dark and glittering, 
roved incessantly in all directions. 

Adam knew that Collishaw had seen him 
first. And acting upon the resolution that he 
hac made down in the thicket he strode over 
to the sheriff. 


“Cou ISH AW, [ve been told you wanted 
4 me.” said Adam 

“Hello, Larey! Yes, L was inquirin’ aboot 
vou,” replied Collishaw He half offered to 
shake hands, but Adam took no notice 

“What do you want of me?” asked Adam, 
and he did not like the shrewd calculating 
glance that seemed to take instant stock of 
the change in his fortune and character 
- matter of thet little gamblin’ 
he replied, in a low 
voice, and his tone was one of persuasion 
“It's this heah way, Adam. I come in on 
thet an’ [ shore need money. You run off 
without settlin’ up, an’ I'm shore advisin’ 


It's a 
debt you owe Guerd,”’ 


you to do it now.” 

“Collishaw, are you threatening me with 
some such job as you put on that poor 
inquired Adam, sarcastically 


greaser? 


Collishaw straightened up with a jerk and 
shed his confidential and admonishing air 

“No, [ can’t arrest you on a gamblin’ 
debt,” he replied, bluntly, “Lut I'm shore 
goin’ to make you pay.’ 

“You are, like hell!” retorted Adam. 
“What had you to do with it? It Guerd owed 
you money in that game, I'm not responsible 
I didn’t pay because I caught Guerd holding 
out aces on me. [ll bet you a stack of gold 
twenties against your fancy vest that Guerd 
never collects a dollar of his crooked deal.” 

With that Adam turned on his heel and 
strode off toward the river His hard-earned 
independence added something to the wrong 
done him by these men. The rankling of the 
injustice he had suffered at Ehrenberg had 
softened only in regard to the girl in the case 
Margarita had come between that affair and 
the present hour. This other girl had really 
been nothing to him, but Margarita had be- 
come everything. A gratefulness, a big gen- 
erous warmth stirred in Adam’s heart for the 
dark-eyed Mexican girl. What did it matter 
who she was? In this desert he must learn 
to adjust differences of class, and race, and 
habit, in relation to the wildness of time 
and place. 

In the open sandy space leading to the 
houses near the river, Adam met Arallanes, 
The usually genial foreman appeared pale, 
sombre, sick. To Adam's surprise Arallanes 
would not t-lk about the hanging. The man 
was certainly not a coward, but there seemed 
a hint of fear in his reticence. Arallanes, 
however, was not so close-lipped concerning 
Guerd Larey. In fact, he spoke openly to 
Cuerd’s discredit. 

“Quien sabe, Senor?” he concluded. 
“Maybe it’s best for you. Margarita is a 
she-cat. You are my friend. I should 
tell you. but, well, Sevior. if you would 
koon Margarita, look out for your brother.” 


DAM gaped his astonishment as he turned 
“% away. It took him some time to realize 
the content of Arallanes’s warning and advice. 
But what fixed itself in Adam’s mind was the 
fact that Guerd had run across Margarita, 
and had been attracted by her. How per- 
fectly natural! How absolutely inevitable! 
Adam could not remember any girl he had 
ever admired ot liked in all his life that 
Guerd had not taken away from him. Adam 
could recall the time when he had been happy 
to give up anything or any one to his brother. 
But out here in the desert, where he was be- 
ginning to assimilate the meaning of a man’s 
fight for his life and his possessions, he felt 
vastly different. | Moreover, he had gone too 
far with Margarita. She belonged to him, 
and his principles were such that he believed 
he owed her a like return of affection, and 
besides that, Margarita was only seventeen. 

“But —suppose she likes Guerd — and 
wants him — as she wanted me?” muttered 
Adam, answering to a divining flash of the 
inevitable order of things to be. Only last 
night she had changed the world for him — 
opened his eyes to life not as it was dreamed, 
but lived! 

Adam found Arallanes’s wife home alone. 

“ Sefora, where is Margarita?” 

“Margarita is there, Seor.” she replied, 
with dark eloquent glance upon Adam and a 
slow gesture toward the river bank. She was 
the mother of the girl. Adam felt reluctant 
to trust his interpretation of her look. But he 
was assured of her kindness, her respect: and 
regard. Did he deserve them? As he 
turned to go toward the river the pang of 
acute remorse revived in his breast. And he 
shook his hea How terribly he was at the 
mercy of his emotions! 

Adam soon espied Guerd and Margarita 
on the river bank some few rods below the 
landing-place. Here was a pretty sandy nook, 
shaded by a large mesquite. Two enormous 
wheels connected by an iron bar, a piece of 
discarded mill machinery, stood in the shade 
of the tree. Margarita sat on the cross-bar 
and Guerd stood beside her. They did not 
hear Adam’s approach on the soft sand. 

“ Sefiorita, one look from your midnight 
eyes—and I fell in love with you,” Guerd was 
declaring with gay passion, and his hand 
upon her was as bold as his speech. “ You 
little Spanish princess! Hidden in 
this mining-camp, a desert flower born to 
blush unseen! I shall —” 

It was here that Adam walked around the 
high wheels to confront them. Despite the 
tumult within him he preserved a cool and 
quiet exterior. Margarita’s radiance vanished 
in surprise 

“Well, if it ain't old Adam!” ejaculated her 
companion. “You son-of-a-gun' 

Why, vou've changed.” 

“Guerd,”” began Adam, and then his voice 

halted, if it did not fail. To meet his brother 
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this way was a tremendous ordeal And 
Guerd’s presence seemed to charge hea 
air. Worship of this magnificent 
had been the strongest thing in Adam's lif. 


the Very 
brother 


next to love of mother. Guerd Larey’s face 
was beautiful, yet virile and strong. Thy 
beauty was mere perfection of feature The 
big curved mouth, the square chin, the 
straight nose, the large hazel-green pe 

full of laughter and love of Jife, the me 
forehead and clustering fair hair, — aj thes 
were features that made him singular 
handsome. His skin was clear healthy tay 
with a tinge of red. Adam Saw no change " 
Guerd, except perhaps an intensifying of Z 
expression of wildness, which made him all 
the more fascinating to look at. For Adam 
the mocking thing about Guerd’s god-like 
heauty was the fact that it deceived, At 
heart, at soul, Guerd was as false as hell! 

“Old Adam, are you goin’ to shake hands?” 
queried Guerd, lazily extending his arm 
“You shure strike me queer, boy!” 

“No,” replied Adam, and his quick pe. 
volving thoughts grasped at Guerd’s slipshod 
speech. It was not affectation Guerd had 
absorbed even the provincial words and 
idioms of the uncouth west. 

“All right. Suit yourself,” said Guerd 
with good nature. “I reckon you see I'm 
rather pleasantly engaged.” 

“Yes, [see,”’ returned Adam, bitterly, with 
a fleeting glance at Margarita “Guerd, | 
met Collishaw, and he had the gall to brace 
me for that gambling debt. I told him what 
[ thought. And I’ve hunted you up to tell 
you that you cheated me — I'll not pay it.” 

“Oh, yes, you will, old Adam,” replied 
Guerd, smilingty. 

“T will not,” said Adam, torcefully, 

“ Boy, you'll pay it or I'll take it out of your 
hide,” declared Guerd, slowly frowning, as 
if a curious hint of some change in Adam 
had dawned upon him. 

“You can't take it that way —or any 
other way,” retorted Adam. 

“But say — I didn’t cheat,’ remonstrated 
Guerd, evidently making a last stand of ar- 
gument to gain his end. 

“You lie!” flashed Adam. ‘“Guerd, let's 
waste no words. I told you at Ehrenberg 
after you played that shabby trick on me— 
over the girl there — 1 told you I was done 
with you for good. 1 am through.” 

Guerd seemed to realize with wonder and 
chagrin that he had now to deal with a man. 

“Through and be damned!” exclaimed 
Guerd, and he took his arm from around 
Margarita and rose to his lofty height. “I'm 
sick of your milk-sop ideas. All I want of 
you is that money. If you don’t pony up 
with it I'll tear your clothes off gettin’ it.” 

Adam laughed tauntingly. “I'll say to you 
what I said to Collishaw— You will, like 
hell! Guerd, I can beat you to a 
gun. And if you jump me now, when for 
weeks I've worked like a galley-slave in 
this gold-mill — why, it’ll be the sorriest 
fight you ever started.” 


CERD Larey’s lips framed curses that 
were inaudible. He was astounded. 

“T'll meet you after I get through talking to 
this girl,” he said. 

“Any time you want,”’ rejoined Adam 
hitingly, ‘The worm has turned, Guerd 
Larey. Your goose has stopped laying gol- 
den eggs. You've bullied me all my life. 
You've hated me. . Oh, I remember 
so well! You robbed me of toys, clothes, 
playmates. Then girl friends! Then 
money! Then —a worthless woman! 

You're a fraud —a cheat —a liar 
_ You've fallen in with your kind out 
here and you're going straight to hell.” 

The whiteness of Guerd’s face attested to 
his roused passion. 

“So you followed me out here to say all 
that?” he queried. 

“No, not altogether,” replied Adam. “I 
came after Margarita.” 

“Came after Margarita?” echoed Guerd 
blankly. “Is that her name? — Say, Adam 
is this one of your goody-goody tricks! 
Rescuing a damsel in distress sort of thing! 

You and I have fallen out mor 
than once over that. I kick —1—_ 

“Guerd, we've fallen out forever,” inter 
rupted Adam, and then he turned to the girl 
“Margarita, I want you ——” _ 

“But it’s none of your damned business, 
burst out Guerd, hotly, interrupting in tum 
“What do you care about a Mexican git 
I won't stand your interference.” 

“But Guerd — it is my business,” returned 
Adam, haltingly. “She's — my girl. 

“What!” ejaculated Guerd, incredulously: 
Then he bent down to peer into Margarita $ 
face, and from that he swept a flashing keet 
glance at Adam. His eyes were wonde 
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intensely bright, quickened and shar- 
Oe oak swift turns of thought. “Boy 
you don’t ee on friendly terms with 
“1. greaser girl? 
a replied Adam. 

Guerd violently contre led what must have 
heen @ spasm of fiendish glee. His amaze, 
deep as it was, seemed not to be his predomi- 
nant feeling, but that very amaze was some- 
thing to force exquisitely upon Adam how far 
he had fallen. The moment was dark, hate- 
ful, far-reaching in effect, impossible to real- 
ise. Guerd’s glance flashed back and forth 
from Adam to Margarita. But he had not yet 

asped what was the tragic thing for Adam 
"the truth of how fatefully far this love 
affair had gone. Adam’s heart sank like 
jead in his breast. What humiliation he 
must suffer if he betrayed himself! 

“Adam, where two gentlemen admire the 
lady in question, the choice is always left 
to her,” began Guerd, with something of 
mockery in his rich voice. A devil gleamed 
from him then, and the look of him, the 
stature, the gallant action of him as he 
bowed before Margarita, fascinated Adam 
even in his miserable struggle to appear a 


man. 

“But Guerd, you —- you've known Mar- 
garita only a few moments,”’ he expostulated. 
“How can you put such a choice to — to 
her? It’s — it’s an insult.” 

“Adam, that is for Margarita to decide,” 
responded Guerd. “Women change. It is 
something you have not learned.” Then as 
he turned to Margarita he seemed to blaze 
with magnetism. The grace of him, and the 
beauty of him in that moment, made of him 
a perfect physical embodiment of the emo- 
tions of which he was master. He knew his 
power over women. “ Margarita, Adam and 
[are brothers. We are always falling in love 
with the same girl. You must choose be- 


tween us.” And he bent over to whisper 
in her ear, with his strong brown hand on 
her arm. at once gallant yet mastertul. 

The scene was a nightmare to Adam. | 
How could this be something that was hap- 
pening? Margarita seemed a transformed 
creature, shy, coy, alluring, with the half- 
veiled dusky eyes lighted with the same 
fire that had shone in them for Adam. 

“Margarita, will you come?” cried Adam, 
goaded to end this situation. 

“No, Sejior,” she replied softly. 

“I beg of you — come!” implored Adam, 
with hands outstretched to her. 

The girl shook her black head. She radi- 
ated a strange glow like the warm shade of an 
opal. Older she seemed to Adam and surer 
of herself and somehow deeper in that mystic 
obsession of passion he had often sensed in 
her. No spiritual conception of what Adam 
regarded as his obligation to her could ever 
dawn in that little brain. She loved her 
pretty face and beautiful body. She gloried 
in this power over men! And the new man 
she felt to be still unwon — him who was | 
stronger of instinct and harder to hold, under 
whose brutal hand she would cringe and 
thrill and pant and fight — him she would 
choose. So Adam read Margarita in that 
moment. If he had felt love for her, which he 
doubted, it was dead. It seemed that of 
the three there, he was the only one who 
was true and who understood. 

“Margarita, have you forgotten last 
night?”’ asked Adam, huskily. 

“Ah, Sevior — so long ago and far away!” 

Adam whirled abruptly, and plunging into 
the thicket of mesquites he tore a way 
through, unmindful of the thorns. When he 
reached his quarters there was blood on his 
hands and face, but the sting of the thorns 
was as nothing to the hurt in his heart 

[To Be Continued) 
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based upon long experience. It is the ex- 
perience that people trust, and this experi- 
ence is that a gold reserve of, say, ten per 
cent., is enough to enable bankers and gov- 
ernments to meet all the demands that cus- 
tomarily arise among the holders of paper 
money and credit currency for the actual gold. 

But let us go behind this and locate the 
true source of distrust. 

Pick up any financial paper or periodical 
and you will notice that the topic of first 
importance is the state of the money-market. 
You will find serious study of the “gold 
reserves’’ of the Bank of England, of the 
Bank of France, of the Imperial Bank of 
Germany, of the National Banks of the 
United States, and of the Federal Reserve 
Banks; and you will find at last that the 
state of the money-market is pronounced 
good or bad, sound or perilous, accordingly 
as these gold reserves are high or low. That 
is to say, the relation so solemnly discussed 
is not the relation of money to the amount 
of wealth existing or in process of manu- 
facture, but the relation of the total volume 
of paper money and credit currency to — 
have you guessed it?— that little plock of 
gold less than thirty feet square. 

Is this not a fantastic fact? 

It appears that a banker cannot be trusted 
to lend credit in his own discretion. He is 
required by law to keep gold on hand in a 
certain ratio to his liabilities, which means 
that the amount of credit he may lend is 
definitely limited by as much of that litth 
block of gold as he can lay his hands upon 
and lock up in his safe. 

It appears that the great Federal Reserve 
Bank System cannot be trusted to issue 
paper money in its own unlimited discretion. 
The law provides that it shall keep in its 
vaults a certain ratio of actual gold as a 
“reserve” against the paper money it puts 
into circulation. Thus the amount of paper 
money the Federal Reserve System may 
create is determined not by the amount of 
wealth existing or in process of manufacture, 
not by the needs of the country, but 
by as much of that block of gold less 
than thirty feet square as it can lay ‘ts hands 
upon. 

_ Likewise, the Bank of England, which 
issues the English money; the Bank of 
France, which issues the French money; 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany, which 
issues the mark — none of these can be 


trusted to issue money in its own wisdom 
and discretion. Each of them is limited | 
by the legal or traditional necessity of main- 
taining a certain average ratio of gold to 
the paper money they put into circulation. 

In every case you see that what people 
trust at last is not the judgment and integ- 
rity of the banker who issues credit currency 
in the torm of check books, nor of the govern- 
ment that issues paper money — but the gold 
reserve. That is the only thing they really 
trust. And the degree in which they trust 
the gold reserve is a measure of their dis- 
trust of banks and governments. 

There is no international law to require, 
for example, the Bank of Engtand to main- 
tain any fixed ratio of gcld reserve to the 
paper money it nor could there be 
any such law; but custom and experience 
have established what that ratio of gold 
reserve shall average to be week by week. If 
it falls below the traditional average, there is 
trouble and excitement and apprehension 
on atl the exchanges of the world. This would 
end in outright distrust if it continued, but 
the Bank of England is sensitive to such 
uneasiness. It stops issuing money, reaches 
out to all the places where gold is to be had 
und gathers it in, and thus re-establishes the 
ratio. Then a sigh of relief is heard through 
the whole international financial system and 
confidence is duly restored, by a little ‘deci- 
mal mark in the weekly statement of the 
great Bank of England. 

And now we come io a much more fan- 
tastic fact, namely, that the amount of 
gold available as “reserve’’— the quantity 
of that precious yellow metal which deter- 
mines how much money shall circulate 
through the channels of finance and com- 
mere bears no natural relation to the 
amount of wealth existing The quantity 
of gold is arbitrary. Additions to the supply 
are accidental and miraculous. Thus, in 
fifteen years from 1896 to 1910, inclusive, 
the amount of gold produced was one-third 
as much as had been produced in the pre- 
ceding four hundred years. This enormous 
increase Was owing, first, to the South 
African discoveries, and, secondly, to the 
invention of the cyanide process of extrac- 
tion The result of this was that the whole 
world was flooded with money — not only 
with gold, but with the paper money and 
credit currency which rest upon gold reserves. 
Hence that phenomenal rise in prices which 
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began in the nineties and continued steadily 
up to the outbreak of the War. 

How archaic, when you stop to think of 
it, that all the wealth of the world should 
have to be revalued, that prices should rise 
for a quarter of a century, and that the 
purchasing power of a dollar saved in 1895 
should be halved in the next twenty years — 
all because some fresh gold deposits were 
found in South Africa and a chemist dis- 
covered a cheaper method of extracting it 
from the ores! 

This gold rise in prices had probably cul- 
minated when the Great War opened. 

What happened then was that the world 
went off the gold basis, and there followed 
a deluge of paper money and credit currency 
which had no relation either to the amount 
of wealth or the amount of gold existing. 

When we say the world went off the gold 
basis we mean that gold payments were 
suspended. You couldn't exchange paper 
money or credit currency for gold. In Paris 
you could not get gold at the Bank of France 
on a fitty-frane bill: in London you could 
not get gold at the Bank of England on a 
five-pound note. Later when this country 
entered the War it was the same way here. 

All the great banks of the world hoarded 
their gold, and then issued paper money in 
unlimited quantities. And the reason they 
would not pay out gold was that if they did 
the people themselves would hoard it and 
never bring it back until the War was over. 
People do this because they know by ex- 
perience that war causes a wild mass of 
paper money to be issued and that sooner 
or later paper money issued for war pur- 
poses will be worth less than gold. 

And that inevitably happened. The world 
is now full ot paper money and credit 
currency that cannot be exchanged for 
gold. 

With this text we print a picture of war 
inflation. It shows at « glance what took 
place. The figures are tor the thirty- 
one principal countries — twenty-three bel- 
ligerents, and eight neutrals, exeluding 
Russia. 

On one side you see in contrasting magni 
tudes the amounts ot gold, paper money 
and credit currency existing and in circula- 
tion in those twenty-three countries at 
the beginning of the War. On the other 
side you see the corresponding facts of 
1920. 

There has been a staggering, perpencic- 
ular increase of paper money and credit 
currency in relation to gold. 

The pile of gold in 1920 is only 2 billions 
greater than in 1914. The pile of paper 
money is forty-three and three-fourths 
billions greater and the pile of credit cur- 
rency, in the form of bank deposits subject 
to check, is torty-eight billions higher. 

Toward the end of 1919, with just this 
picture in their minds’ eyes, all countries 
began a game ol grab-the-gold. They dis- 
trusted each other’s paper money and each 
other's credit currency and trusted only 
in gold. You may have read in the news- 
papers such a weird item as that gold was 
selling at a premium of fitty per cent. in 
London. 

Most people find it difficult to under- 
stand how gold, which is the universa! stand- 
ard of value, can command a premium. 

It is after ali very simple. You have, now, 
as we have seen, two kinds of money in the 
world — namely, gold and other money. It 
is now everywhere as it was in this country 
after the Civil War when there were two 
kinds of money — paper and gold. Every 
merchant kept two columns of figures. One 
expressed prices in gold and the other, prices 
in paper money, and for many years the 
paper money prices were very much higher 
than the gold prices, since a paper dollar 
was worth less than a gold dollar. That 
now is the case on a colossal scale. The 
world is full of war-time paper money which 
either now is not, or which people fear 
presently will not be, exchangeable for gold. 
Gold alone is absolutely trusted. 

So, when gold is at a premium in London 
it means that for a million dollars of gold 
some one is willing to write a check for a 
million and a half. Some one is willing to 
give a dollar and a half out of that huge 
pile of credit currency for a gold dollar out 
of that very little pile of yellow metal. 

However, you may explain everything 
and solve nothing. There is the picture still 
It represents what has happened. Now the 
question is, how, if at all, shall these things 
unhappen? The world’s money structure 
by the gold test, is unsound. What shall 
be done about it? 

Look again at the picture and ask your- 


self what the consequences would be if 
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you undertook to bring those piles of er dit 
currency and paper money down io any. 
thing like the relations to gold which wer 
thought normal in 1914. 

Now to re-establish such relations of 
credit currency and paper money to gold 
as existed in 1914 you would have to reduce 
the credit currency from seventy-five to 
thirty-five ‘illions, and the Peper money 
from fifty-one to ten billions. That js to 
say, you would have to reduce credit cup. 
rency and paper money together about 
eighty billions of dollars in these thirty-one 
countries, and to do that, of course, would 
spread havoc and disaster. People cannot 
be easily deprived of eighty billions of bank 
credit and paper money. 

What then? 

After the international game of grab-the- 
gold had got under full swing in 1920 opinions 
and activities fell into the wildest confusion, 

England began to send much of her own 
gold to India, moving it as it were from the 
par'or to the kitchen, where it would be 
harder for other people to get at it. 

This country in three years of war trade 
as a neutral had got possession of more gold 
than any one country had ever owned be- 
fore. For that reason it now became an 
object of envy to other countries. They 
started a run on our gold reserves. They 
got so much gold from us in a short time that 
although we had more than a third of 
all the gold money in the world, Wall Street 
began to worry lest we shou!d wake up one 
morning and find ourselves goldless, 

The financial intelligence of the world 
offers many suggestions. All of them — 
nearly all —fall under one of two heads, 
That is, there are two major proposals under 
consideration. One is to reduce the existing 
aggregate of credit currency and paper 
money by a process of drastic deflation; the 
other is to increase the supply of gold. 

The conservatives in Wall Street call 
incessantly upon the Federal Reserve Bank 
System to raise the rate of interest and 
squeeze people out of credit. That is, to 
reduce the pile of credit currency in the form 
of bank checks. 

Immediately a great protest is heard. 
Senators begin writing letters to the Admin- 
istration, saying that if credit is taken 
away from people, especially farmers, there 
will be a mighty heave of discontent, which 
is more than likely. 


Aaa proposals have been made to 
stimulate gold mining by bounties and 
subsidies, but gold by no such means can 
be produced fast enough to make much 
difference. 

You will perceive that what financiers 
are worried about is not the ratio of credit 
and paper money to the wealti of the world. 
What they are worried about is the ratio 
of such money to a block of gold less than 
thirty fect in length, breadth and thickness, 

And now we may state a singular and very 
illuminating fact. If by some miracle of 
chemistry it were made possible to extract 
gold trom the elements in which it is min- 
utely scattered, including sea water, or if 
very large new discoveries of pure gold were 
made, so that the amount of gold were ir- 
creased three or four-fold very suddenly, then 
the whole case would be solved. The vast 
volume of credit currency and paper money 
would become straightway sound by reason 
of having a larger gold reserve to lean upon — 
and prices would remain about as they are, 
because people would not, perforce, be ob- 
liged to sacrifice their goods on falling 
prices, as they were deprived of credit and 
money by drastic measures of deflation. 

If no such miracle happens, then, in order 
that the world may get hack to a gold basis, 
deflation will take its course with ruinous 
consequences, simply for the reason that 
there has survived among all of us a bar- 
baric habit ot putting our trust in gold. 

The sane alternative, if only it can be 
recognized in time, is what we have previ- 
ously referred to as a wealth dollar —a 
unit of money that shall represent not gold 
but things, a dollar the relation of which 
to the amount of wealth existing and in 
process of manufacture shall not be acct- 
dental or miraculous, but true, flexible and 
scientific. It has been discussed for 4 
century. And its adoption at this time by 
international covenant would avert the Te 
morse less consequences which are historically 
inseparable from post-war deflation. 

The nature of that kind of dollar will 
be the subject of the next article. 


“Money or Us,” the next article in the 
interesting and instructive series by Gare 
Garrett will appear in August. 
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The Battle Line of Hunger 


[Continued from page 28| 





— 


ile to recapture some exports and thus 
over some of her necessities. With the 


aterprises and with a preservation of the 
unctions of Vienna as an economic center, 
he population might be able to survive. 


gospect. 


gst pressing order. Last January they 
were totally out of food supplies in reserve. 
[do not see any possibility of the solution 
{this vital problem, except by obtaining 
fod on credit, and I would not place the 
gurity of that credit at a very high point. 
The Austrians have offered everything they 
wssess to relieve the starving population. 
It at least illustrates the desperation of the 
mopulation and their willingness to give any- 
thing they own. I do not know of any situa- 
ion in the world to-day where the people 
we suffering as acutely as they are in those 
articular cities. 

Two or three proposals have been made 
fom time to time to relieve this desperate 
ituation. One is the erection of a Danube 
«onomic federation, by which Austria 
vould have an opportunity of free economic 
rationship with the other communities 
the Danube basin and by which she could 
rgin some economic opportunity. 

The other was to join Austria to Bavaria, 
ut that meets the objection that it increases 
te population of the German Empire. 
tn the other han 1, it would have the advan- 
we of dividing this burden of supporting 
bree million or more indigent Austrian 
Germans over a total of sixty-five million 
Germans. If this were don., there would 
he some hope of Germany carrying the eco- 
nomic burden until the population is able to 
radjust itself. We can never conceive 
{ putting the Czechs or the Jugo-Slavs 
yain under the dominion of Austria, and 
herefore the only solution for distributing 
the Austrian load of poverty and hunger 
vems to look toward Germany. But what- 
ver solution is made in the future it remains 
fact that to-day the situation is absolutely 
lesperate. 


F Austria can be carried over until the 
next harvest she will have before her the 
wager allowance of a three months’ supply 
ifthe necessities of life, with the hope that 
through the League some political solution 
ill be found that will take the burden of 
prpetual mendicancy off the world. Per- 
vnally, | believe that if a politica: situation 
‘to be maintained in Austria making that 
ution a continual beggar, it is not the 
(hited States that should be called upon for 
the unceasing charity involved. The imme- 
late situation demands that we should 
ip Austria, giving the world a little time 
ocool off and to realize the torces that have 
en set in motion. However, if we are to 
mitribute to saving the population from 
ath—and they will die if we do not help 
tem —it should be our duty to give full 
notice to the world that it is for the last time, 
uid that in the future those who consider 
that it is to their benefit to maintain this 
ustable condition should pay the bill. 

In Austria the rationing of the citi¢es is 
amed out very efficiently. There is a 
pertion of the old government remaining, 
men with administrative experience who 
handle the question well. The Americans 
‘ad to establish rationing systems in some of 
i other countries, but the system was 
wecessfully working in Vienna when our 
wpresentatives arrived. It is only in the 
ties and tewns that it is possible to hold 
ihe pop ation to strict rationing. The 
lmer has never been successfully limited 
He has the first hold on the food supply 
itd naturally he will keep enough for him- 
*l. In Czecho-Slovakia, for instance, I 
believe that they are successfully rationing 
wily four or five million of the population; 
he est are agricultural people. 

In Hungary, Budapest is short of food 
“ause of the requisitions of Roumania 
mag the last harvest. There is no need 
‘consider the morals or the merits of that 
Peration, but it has produced a famine that 
“very acute. It seems to me that there is 
" obligation on the Serbs, who have a 
aplus of food only eighty miles south of 





vetment of capital in new productive 


aut that is not in any sense an immediate 


In Vienna, and in a few minor cities like 
insbruck and Gratz, the situation is of the 


orphanages there are 


adequate 


cities all over central Europe. 


currency. 


tributed to break down 


Budapest, to relieve this situation. They 
must act to aid their neighbors before we 
should be called upon for other help than 
that of charity. Budapest is surrounded 
south and east with a surplus of food within 
sixty or eighty miles. It is absurd to 
ask us to transport relief 4,000 miles to 
remedy it. 

In some cases it would seem advisable to 
finance relief partly supported by our Gov- 
ernment treasury by dealing with individuals 
in the distressed countries. There are times 
when it is a simple matter to have the credit 
of an individual backed by the municipality 
and the national government’s guaranty 
behind that. The type of individual finan- 
cing to which I am referring would come from 
some of the codperative associations which 
are so largely developed in eastern and 
central Europe, though from .a legal point 
of view they may be regarded as an individ- 
ual. They have the advantage of represent- 
ing the poorer sections of the population, 
and they are of considerable financial stabil- 
ity. It is difficult to see how our Govein- 
ment can deal successfully with individual 
merchants, because it would be difficult to 
guard against the danger of their profiteering. 

In surveying the European field where 
famine is pressing and where it is possible 
for us to relieve it, there remain Russian 
and Turkish Armenia. Six or seven hundred 
thousand Armenian rcfugees from Turkey 
have been added in these sections to the 
already distressed and hungry Armenians 
and inhabitants of other races. It costs 
appreximately a million and a half a month 
to keep them alive. At the present time 
they are very largely being taken care of by 
the Near East Relief Committee, but the 
problem is so great that I do not believe that 
that Committee can succeed without gov- 
ernmental assistance. Last year, out of the 
hundred million dellar tund, the United 
States gave them a bread ration, and the 
Committee took care of most of the other 
charges. Scattered about among American 
thousands of chil- 
dren. But when it comes to managing seven 
thousand tons of flour a month in addition 
to the other loads, the situation is really 
beyond the resources of private charity. 

It seems to be impossible to gain an 
knowledge of the situation in 
Soviet Russia. In the area formerly occupied 
by General Denekine they have had an 
unusually good crop, which has been esti- 
mated at fully eighty per cent. of the pre- 
war normal for the whole of southern Russia. 
At that point there is, therefore, a good sur- 
plus; but with the total breakdown of cur- 
rency and transportation in Russia itself 
there seems to be no way of getting it out. 


One has to bear in mind also, that there is 
a curious economic psychology between the 


peasant population and the people of the 
This is par- 
ticularly shown in Bolshevist Russia. The 
farmer has concluded that the town and 


city population have become a useless bur- 
den which he is forced to carry, and that they 


no longer perform their primary function of 
supplying goods in exchange for foodstuffs. 
Furthermore, the people of the cities either 
seize the farmer's food by force or demand 
that it should be paid for in worthless paper 
The agricultural populations, 
therefore, in a considerable number of cen- 
ters have set up an effectual blockade, since 
the towns have no goods to exchange for 
their products. This situation only adds to 
the general turmoil. In Budapest it was this 
form of starvation that effectually con- 
Bela Kun. The 
country people would not take his money 
and denounced him for not furnishing them 
with goods. It may possibly develop as 
one of the future stages of economic demor- 
alization in Austria. 

And so, with the generous private relief and 
charity that is openly flowing from America, 
and with the assistance of our treasury, we 
are striving to press back the battle line of 
hunger which to-day extends from the Baltic 
to the Sea of Marmora. It has greatly re- 
ceded since this time last year, and if we can 
prevent collapse at the strategic points I 
have indicated—we have every reason to 
hope that we will see further recuperation 
and perhaps the final elimination of their 
demands in the next year 
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The laborer is worthy of his hire 


All service is worthy of its hire 
and good service cannot be continu- 
ously obtained unless adequately 
rewarded. 


From the beginning of telephone 
history the American public has re- 
ceived the best telephone service of 
any country in the world. In pro- 
portion to the service rendered the 
people have paid less for this tele- 
phone service than any other coun- 
try in the world. 


The reason why the American 
people have received the highest 
type of telephone service at the 
least proportionate cost is because 
the Bell System has been operated 


on a scientifically economic basis. 
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Every device which inventive skill, 
engineering ability, labor and time 
saving talent has been able to 
create; every efficiency known to 
buying, operation, executive control 
and financial conduct has been 
employed. 


Public service companies feel the 
high cost of living as well as indi- 
viduals. Pay them enough to make 
possible their giving good service. 
There is no permanent saving in 
poorly paid service. 


In this land of opportunity none 
of us is willing to jeopardize his 
success or happiness by stinting the 
payment necessary to secure the 
most helpful and efficient service. 
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sell “Rough On Rats"—the most economical, 
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Man alive— 
Listen! 


You can smoke Camels 
till the cows come home 
without tiring your taste! 








AMELS bring to you every joy you ever looked 

for in a cigarette! They are so new to your 

taste, so delightful in their mellow mildness and 

flavor, and so refreshing, you will marvel that so 
much enjoyment could be put into a cigarette! 


To the most fastidious smoker, Camels are a 
revelation! 


Camels quality is as unusual as Camels expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic to- 
baccos which you will prefer to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight! No matter how liber- 
ally you smoke, Camels never will tire your taste! 


You will marvel at Camels smooth body. And, 
your delight will also be keen when you realize 
that Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty after- 
taste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor. 
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For your own personal proof, compare Camels 
with any cigarette in the world at any price. 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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Translation of marked paragraph 


< 
me <a, ; “One would hardly know how to be 
OR ars j ronan : ’ too much on guard against the multi- 
i aman neg mes : : tude of powders, opiates and dental 
t- * —. we) me, he preparations which the bombastic and 
SS motley prospectuses of the quacks extol.”” 


Coleate’s is safe 


ADAME CELNART might have been writing of present-day Ribbon Dental 


Cream, so exactly does her common-sense of nearly go years ago tally with 


scientific advice now. Common-sense expresses the very purpose and practice of this safe, 
sane, economical dentifrice. Again, on page 21 of «Manuel des Dames,’’ she advises 
against the ‘‘over-medicated”’ dentifrice, saying: ‘“The best dentifrices are composed of 
simple substances. Itis only the opiates, powders and liquors of charlatans which are costly. ‘ti 
* * * 


Exaggerated claims to ‘cure’ are ot made for Colgate’s. Scare-heads are not published 


about possible danger in perfectly normal conditions of the mouth. 

Ribbon Dental Cream contains no pepsin, carbolic acid, saccharine, chlorate of potash, 
harmful grit or acid, and as it contains no alcohol, it does not harden in the tube. 
Colgate’s is made to clean the teeth, and to do it thoroughly, safely and pleasantly. That 
is the whole duty of a dentifrice—as your dentist will tell you. Use Colgate’s—and be safe. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 


—and today the leading authorities 
prefer Colgate’s. Colgate’s is recom- 
mended hy more dentists than any z 
other dentifrice, as is shown by an 
impartial investigation. 
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